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PART ONE 


invalids 


- Hey, Boots, look. Look! 


I turned to see Airdrie’s contorted face in the next bed. He 
was trying to stretch his right arm upwards in a straight line from 


the shoulder. The strain was taking a terrible toll. 


- Whit about that, ey, Boots? Whit about that? 


Airdrie’s twisted neck had disappeared into his chest, and the 
arm jerked about violently as if he was waving a Union Jack on the 
slopes of Ibrox; it never got anywhere near the perpendicular. 


- Aye, Airdrie, ye’re some man! 


I turned away again quickly. The sight of his twisted neck 
made me acutely uncomfortable. I knew my own had probably much the 
same look. I was wishing he’d put his headphones on and settle down 
to the basket-weaving. I wondered whether having five ribs hacked 
out did something nasty to the brain. 


Miss Hutcheson, the young Aussie physio, had just finished 
giving him his daily workout. Airdrie was a model of excellence in 
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the eyes of Miss Hutcheson. She said Airdrie was a marvel, 
considering his years (he was about thirty-two) and should be an 
example and inspiration to the younger men who still had a visit 
to Mr Bruno in front of them. 


~ Just look at Airdrie! she trilled. As straight as a 
Guardsman! 


She put a hand on his shoulder. She said she’d have lovely 
things to tell Papa about him. 


It was six weeks since Airdrie’s operation and he seemed to 
have come through it well. He was cock-a-hoop with himself and 
showed off the long curving scar on his back like a war wound. He 
now felt he belonged among the men, after the ordeal of the knife, 
and the thought exhilarated him. Some were hoping he’d return a 
hunchback, as can happen when things go wrong, with half his 
scapula gone and tubes hanging out of him. 


He has told the story about ten thousand times. How everybody 
in the operating theatre shook his hand. All except Mr Bruno. Mr 
Bruno must have slunk in when Airdrie was clamped to the table. 


He did see the Chief Anaesthetist though. The Chief 
Anaesthetist shook his hand. He was a man of rare distinction, 
Airdrie noticed that right away. First in his field, so the story 
went. Had walked and talked with kings and emperors. Got called in 
for the king’s big op ~ the one that succumbed him, alas. He held 
the king’s hand in the last fateful minutes. And only the Red Cross 
could afford him. 


~ Is it all right if I sleep now, sir? Airdrie asked, always 
eager to do the right thing. 


- Certainly, old chap, just you pop off any time you like. 


- Thank you, sir. 


- Not at all, old chap, not at all. 


Then the Chief Anaesthetist drove a long needle into Airdrie’s 
spine and pumped in a dose of curare poison. It was the worst pain 
Airdrie ever felt in his life. But no matter. The same hand that 
jabbed poor Airdrie jabbed the king. That was the consolation. 


A fortnight later the Chief Anaesthetist turned up once more 
and shook Airdrie’s hand again and ordered him to be wheeled back 
to the theatre for more of the same. 


- By Jove, Airdrie, you’re a wonder, you really are! 


The Chief Anaesthetist’s words rang in his ears and heartened 
him throughout torture session No.2. 


- I heard the clank o ma ribs as they got flung intae a 
bucket, Airdrie said. 


When Mr Bruno was done with him, it was then Miss Hutcheson’s 
turn to take him in hand. They fitted up a mirror at the foot of 
the post-operative bed. 


- If you slump to one side, Miss Hutcheson scolded, you’1l 
have nobody to blame but yourself. Keep looking in the glass. Think 
posture all the time. Work on keeping the neck straight and the 
shoulders level. You can do it, I know you can. 


The sight of himself in the mirror gave him a bad fright. 
Post-op patients didn’t look too clever. When nobody was about, 
most people blanked out the mirror with their pyjama jacket or a 
towel. Not Airdrie. 


Obedience was in his genes. The mirror became the single most 
important thing in his life. His devotion was passionate and all- 
consuming. He studied his posture every waking minute. Even in the 
middle of the night he would suddenly jump up and throw his right 
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arm into the air. If he looked odd, that was tough; he had to 
follow orders. It was what Miss Hutcheson thought that mattered. 
And Miss Hutcheson thought he was sensational. He was Miss 


Hutcheson’s prize pupil. 
- As straight as a Guardsman! she trilled. 


Everybody heard it. Airdrie was jubilant. He’d never thought 
he cut much of a figure on the parade ground. In fact he knew he 
didn’t, having been told so by a whole string of irate NCOs. Other 
patients quickly got to hear about Airdrie’s transformation. They 
were dumbfounded. 


- That wee nyaff a Guardsman? 


Soon the story got about that a visit to Bruno stretched the 
spine and made you taller. A lot of people were eager to believe 
it. Certainly Airdrie believed it. He was even looking forward to 
another double whammy with Bruno - curare shock or no. He would 
astonish the world. That would be in about six months. Meantime he 
planned to send the Chief Anaesthetist a Christmas card. 


When Miss Hutcheson went away Airdrie started in on Calum, 
making game of his secret passion for Sister Thorne. He’d been 
doing it every day now since he got back. He told Calum he should 
get the sister alone in the Duty Room and tell her straight out how 
he felt about her. That way Calum could give up pulling his wire 
the whole night. 


- Is that no right, Boots? Is that no right? 


Everybody laughed. But we all knew the real wanker was 
Airdrie. Calum’s trouble was he didn’t pull his wire enough. 


Calum was lying on his side. He did not seem to be listening. 
He had a Basildon Bond writing pad on the bed beside him. He was 
composing a letter to his wife. He’d made a lot of false starts 


which were strewn, carefully shredded, on top of his locker. 


- She’1ll go! She’1ll go! Airdrie kept on. Take her up tae the 
linen-room, man. That’s where Hymie had that Irish bint that worked 
in the cookhouse. You’1l no be disturbed in the linen-room, don’t 
worry about that. Just think, Calum: that big arse o’ hers at tae 
yirself for a hale night. Whit would you no gie for that? 


But he was ever mindful of Miss Hutcheson, and every so often 
he would try to force his neck over to the left, against the twist 
Bruno had put in it, and get the left shoulder up in line with the 
right. He did it a lot, like about every two or three minutes. 


~ I know her kind, he said, big country-woman, dying for it. 
You tell her the first chance you get and see if I’m wrong. I kid 
you not, she’ll go, she’ll go. I know that look she gies you, 
Calum. A hungry bluidy look if I know anything. You try her, boy. 
She’1ll be drappin her knickers afore you get aa the words oot. See 
if she was comin ower tae me like that, I’d be up her like a rat 
up a drainpipe, you better believe it. 


At Skolpe we were high on a hill with a forest of pine sloping 
away at our feet. Seen from the roadway as we drove up, the place 
had a fairy-tale look about it, set so high in the forest, all 
shimmering glass and flashing tiles. It looked like a luxury hotel 
at a Spa. It exuded the bright confidence which poor working-class 
folk were easily seduced by. It made you feel that it was a place 
where only good things would happen to you. A stream lapped gently 
almost within earshot. Fresh salmon was frequently on the menu, 
donated by local big-wigs with a soft spot for the poor and needy. 
Balmoral Castle wasn’t far away. 


We ate well. We had big appetites in the clean air of 
Kincardineshire. The meals were produced by Eduardo, an Argentinian 
chef, whose cuisine, it was said, often graced the banquets at 
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Balmoral. Lots of these feel-good reverberations in the atmosphere. 


It was a great place to be, and there was a long waiting list 
for entry. We were supposed to be the fortunate few, and so we 
believed at the time. There was of course a price to be paid. This 
came in the form of Mr Bruno, and his cutting instruments. 


Once the little bug had settled down and gone to sleep - and 
in ninety-nine per cent of cases it was dormant before we arrived 
at Skolpe - the problem of it one day reawakening had to be looked 


at. This was where Mr Bruno came in. The operation was called the 
thoracoplasty - a remoulding of the chest. It was essentially 
prophylactic surgery and it was central to the treatment at Skolpe. 
It involved the removal of ribs and the permanent collapsing of the 
infected lobes of the lung. There was the small thora which could 
be completed during one 5-hour stint in the theatre. More usually 
it was the bigger thora which had to be done in two stages with a 
fortnight’s interval between. 


For the people with the bug in both lungs - and that was most 
of us - it was done bilaterally with six or seven months separating 
the operations. The idea was that since the collapsed lobes could 
never again function, the lesions within these lobes would be 
allowed to heal over. As these lobes were dead, the bacilli within 
would stay dormant and have no enticement to start feeding again. 
It was likened to keeping a plaster cast permanently on a broken 
arm. It was long odds against ever breaking it again, because you 
were never going to be able to use it. 


The permanent plaster cast analogy was thought up by the 
Chief, Dr Y¥.R. Minto (we called him Papa), who put it into a 
little pamphlet which was handed to each patient on arrival. It was 
meant to bolster our confidence in a surgical procedure which was 
universally dreaded outside Skolpe. 


Other good news contained in the pamphlet was that, after 
Bruno, people could live anywhere, irrespective of climate or 
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atmospheric conditions, and take up full-time employment again at 
any kind of work they fancied. They would cease to be invalids. 
They would cease to be stigmatised in the community. They would 
lead active, forceful lives again, and continue to make a useful 
contribution to society. Put more precisely, he meant his ‘boys’ 
could return to their natural slum habitat in heavily polluted 
Glasgow (where most of us came from) and take jobs in heavy 
industry (from which conscription had plucked us) and win respect 
in the community (which had previously shunned us). And more than 
anything else, this was what the demoralised TB case wanted to 
hear. 


Was this drastic assault on the body an operation of last 
resort? Out there, it certainly was. In Skolpe, under Dr Minto, it 
was pivotal to the whole course of treatment - the central, 


inescapable prerequisite. 


The other treatments - chemotherapy, extra gocd feeding, clean 
air, a stress-free leisurely life in a pleasing environment - these 
were only charabancs fetching Minto’s ‘boys’ ineluctably in the 
direction of Mr Bruno. 


In the real world - that is to say, in NHS hospitais - the 
operation was considered a bigger threat than the disease. A lot 
of people did not survive it, at least not for very long, and those 
who did were sometimes quite badly deformed. But such was the 
effect of Dr Minto’s brainwashing, that Skolpe patients actually 
hungered for surgery. Visiting clergy would conclude their sermons 
with a prayer that all should very soon receive it. At night the 
patients dreamed that on the morrow Papa would shuffle in, point 
a finger and say: It’s your turn now! 


In our little colony, not to be given that date with Mr Bruno 
was to be among the half-men, the failed, the unregenerate. Yet the 
irony was plain for all to see. Only when the disease was 
quiescent, and people were fit and strong and enjoying life, only 
then could the operation be performed with any hope of success. If 
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it wasn’t going to kill you, you had to be a healthy person. If you 
were a prole living and working in a black spot like Glasgow, the 
chances of recurrence were supposed to be high. This was the 
ethical basis for performing these prophylactic ops. They were 
remodelling us in the name of political economy. 


To develop a patient’s strength to the pitch where he could 
withstand the knife took time. Some had been two years getting 
groomed for Mr Bruno. And after surgery another year was allowed 
for recovery. It was a lavish time-scale by NHS standards, a good 
way of disembarrassing the Red Cross of large sums of money 
accumulated in the course of three wars. With the unhurried build- 
up and long recuperative programme there were few deaths at Skolpe. 
Some ‘bad cases’ sneaked in from time to time, but they were soon 
packed off to die at home or in their local NHS sanatorium. 


Yet even if it cost ten ribs, nobody wanted to be out there 
at the height of the plague. The bug still carried with it a 
shameful stigma. Glasgow folk had transmuted their fear of death, 
being ‘smitted’, into their fear of sex. They saw us as morally 
depraved, victims of our own lewd excesses. The bug was a scourge 
striking at the dissipated and degenerate. As with Aids later, if 
you had it in the family you kept it a secret. 


Whenever he reflected on such things, Airdrie would say: 


- See where I come fae, naebody knows I’ve got it. The wife 
tells them its pleurisy. 


A wise precaution if you valued your good name. 


Medical care tended to reflect this prejudice. With hospital 
beds scarce, it was left to day clinics to cope with the tens of 
thousands who needed treatment. These establishments were housed 
in back-streets with TB and VD usually sharing. For an x-ray and 
a 60-second interview with a doctor, people waited up to eight 
hours in overcrowded, unventilated closets with seating for maybe 
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a dozen or so, and a hundred others left to squat on the floor or 
hold up the wall. I remember there was endless opportunity to dwell 
upon the ‘bad life’ that had led to such remorseless judgement. 


Not that a bed in a the Glasgow area was any great 
consolation. Death rates were high. Treatment might just be 
inferior or crudely experimental or even non-existent. In some 
places they handed out bed pans and sputum jars and left you to 
stare at the coal bing in the yard. In others they bungled their 
way from one surgical calamity to another. Everywhere the congested 
wards were doom-laden and the regime punitive. 


By comparison Skolpe was Shangri-la, and we all knew it. All 
were ex-service, including the staff - nurses, porters, cleaners, 
even one or two of the doctors; and in many instances they were not 
only ex-service but ex-TB as well. People were at home at Skolpe, 
among their own kind, so to speak. In our closed and fairly remote 
community, all sense of stigma had vanished. All shared the same 
imperfection, patients and staff alike. And all had been - or would 
soon be - wrapt in the toils of the thoracoplasty for a painful 
but, we all believed, certain redemption. For that, people were 
eager to pay the price - any price. 


I stepped out onto the verandah for a smoke. After a minute 
or two Airdrie yelled: 


- Hey, Boots, ye’re no supposed to be out there. That 
balcony’s no safe. 


I knew it was fairy stories, the balcony was safer than 
Bruno’s knife. It was a small deception to allay anxiety. If you 
couldn't handle suicide, then talk about rotting timbers and fatal 
accidents. But if it had to be suicide, well, Dr Minto could put 
that to use also. 
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- Hey, Boots! 


I moved along a little way, out of view of Airdrie. I was 
standing on the spot where Hamish stood only four weeks ago. Hamish 
Ross of the Queen’s Own Camerons was a ‘bad case’, he was going 
home in a few days with his rib-cage intact. It was at that spot 
he went over, falling four floors in the dead of night. Hamish had 
trouble with God and sin. ; 


The official line was that the parapet had given way. Very few 
believed it. Some swift repair work was carried out by Joe the Pole 
with a toy hammer. Joe was a porter. One heard a few light knocks. 


Then another story took hold: Hamish had been reading medical 
books on the disease. As a consequence Papa had the library purged 
of any book that even mentioned TB, including a couple of his own. 
He knew nothing of their presence there, it was explained, as they 
had been acquired at some time prior to Dr Minto’s appointment as 
Chief. The previous regime, nothing to do with the Red Cross, you 
understand, had been criminally lax in many respects. 


Papa’s second-in-command, Welshman Dr Mook, who fancied 
himself as a communicator, went on the hospital radio to warn that 
patients should not meddle with things they did not understand. 
They could end up like Hamish, down there on the concrete. Dr Mook 
spoke wiser than he knew. Hamish was troubled by things neither he 
nor anybody else understood. It was only the Bible he’d been 
reading. I thought I might mention it to Mook. I smiled at the 
thought, looking down over that magical countryside. 


- So what’s going on out here? Sister Thorne said, joining me 
on the balcony. 


She was a big-boned, stern-faced lady with a heavy, rather 
raw-looking face, as if she’d spent a lifetime out of doors ina 
wintry clime; but this was more than made up for by a superb 
backside and shapely black-nyloned legs. I can state for a fact 
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that Sister Thorne had more admirers than ever confessed it. 


- Ah, smoking, she said. You were told about smoking. I 


thought you were cutting it out. 

- Don’t worry, I mean to. It’s getting too expensive. 

- Hmnn. I’m sure they don’t give you a pension just to keep 
you in that dirty habit. Maybe if the government wasn’t so generous 
you’d live longer. 

Then she fluttered a hand in the direction of the Occupational 
Therapy Unit, a group of small huts on the far side of the putting- 
green. 

- You should try doing a basket or something. Occupy your 
time. No sense in brooding about things. Everybody needs to occupy 


themselves with something. Idle hands, you know. 


- I think you’re right, I said. Maybe I could get a basket 
done. 


She eyed me narrowly. She knew quite well I had no taste for 
the local handicrafts. Used to forcing her will on people, she 


distrusted patients when they came over too amenable. 


- Yes, why not? I said. I could try a basket. I don’t mean a 
big basket. A wee basket. 


I paused to wave to a lone putter on the green. 
- As a small memento, I added. To remember the place by. 


- Ifd have thought you had plenty to remember us by, she said, 
a cruel little smile hovering on her face. 


Her eyes dropped to the hollows in my chest as if to say: 
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Seeing how we’ve filleted you like a haddock. 


~ Aye, you’re right there, Sister. Every time I count ma ribs 


I’1ll have ye in mind. 


- I’m sure you could do a lot worse, she said, suddenly taking 
charge. You’ve had a gey easy time of it compared to some. 


She had a grip on my arm and was boss again. She was edging 
me back along the balcony with little pats on the back. 


- And as you very well know, the balcony’s out of bounds to 
patients. Give yourself a shake, man. You’ve no call to be 
disconsolate, none whatsoever. Look at Airdrie in there. You don’t 
hear him moaning about his ribs. The whole trouble with you is you 
don’t know when you’re well off. There’s thousands would be happy 
to change places with you - thousands too far gone for surgery, 
poor souls. Just you try and remember that... And here’s the 
Reverend in to see you. 


With that she gave a last little shove and I was back in the 
ward. Andrew A. MacAndrew, the minister from Banchory, stood by my 
unmade bed. He was a heavy-set forty-year old with plump glossy 
cheeks. You could judge how well you looked by the amount of time 
he spent at your bedside. He was famous for putting in long stints 
with patients on oxygen. Prayer improvisation was his speciality. 
He came once each week to practice on the unfortunates who were 
‘strict bed’ - the only ones without means of escape when he came 
on the ward. But neither could he escape Sister Thorne. 


He was staring down at the rumpled heap which was my bed. I 
thought he was looking somewhat aggrieved. I couldn’t be sure 
whether it was because the bed was dishevelled or because it was 
empty. He was probably sensitive to these sudden departures. 
Another one in hiding, he would think. You could see the relief in 
his face when I reappeared. I expect he felt humbled. He should 
never have doubted the poor patient absent for a breath of air. 
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Maybe a text for a future sermon. 


Sister Thorne pushed me into the bed and made it up like a 
straightjacket. 


The minister said: 

- I was hearing that there’s to be a concert party. I believe 
it’s the patients themselves who are to run the whole thing. What 
an excellent idea that is! And what clever chaps you must have 
here! I will be spreading the news in Banchory, don’t you worry. 
Sister Thorne will have all the details, I’m sure. We shall all be 
praying for you. There is always a lively interest in the village 
about the goings-on up here. People are genuinely curious, and of 
course very supportive, very supportive. You may have to put in 


some extra chairs. You never know, you never know. 


Sister Thorne raised her eyes tenderly to the minister as she 
walloped the pillows. He blinked and smiled. 


Airdrie said: 


- Wait till you hear me on the flute. I’11l knock yis for six. 


Calum, in refined tones, looking this way and that, said: 


- He’s so modest. 


- Listen, Airdrie said, I was in a flute band when I was 


twelve. I’ve won prizes, if ye want tae know. 


- Oh, aye. A prodigy! said Calum laughing. 


- Aye, an proud o it! screeched Airdrie, going purple in the 
face. Ye want to dae somethin about it? 


Calum lay back, looking very pleased with himself, having 
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displayed his wit before Sister Thorne and made Airdrie look a fool 
into the bargain. MacAndrew, scanning the ceiling benignly, 
searched for a light-hearted interjection. Sister Thorne made a 


long face. 


In her eyes, there ought to be no ‘personalities’ in the 
presence of the minister. We were a coarse, shameless, and ignorant 
lot, and she took it upon herself to shield MacAndrew when she 
spotted danger. He would not be scandalised - leastways not whilst 
she was about the place. Proper deference would be shown at all 
times. We must keep our imbecile bickering to ourselves, at least 
till MacAndrew was off the ward. 


Her blackest look was reserved for Calum, who had provoked 
poor Airdrie. When he became aware of it - a basilisk glower fit 
to wither stone - he seemed to crumple into a heap all at once and 
slump down in the bed, utterly shame-faced, all his hopes 
demolished under her sour glare. Sister Thorne took due note of his 


misery. 


She went to the door. Now placated, she resumed her sweet- 
smile look. She said the Reverend was quite right. There was indeed 
an abundance of talent in the Glen. She had it from Dr Mook himself 
that Barrington - now away for his second thoracic re~modelling - 
had had a successful stage career as a telepathist before 


volunteering for active service with the paras. 


- Oh, aye, Airdrie broke in. I can vouch for that. 
Barrington’s a mate o mine. Talent? It’s drippin’ aff him. He plays 
the mouth organ, the accordion, the fiddle, you name it. The pipes 
as well. He’s a ventriloquist. 


The Rev MacAndrew remarked that, while he was downstairs 
visiting Ward One, he was told that somebody on the top floor was 
to do a rendition of The Road to Mandalay with musical 
accompaniment by Miss Hutcheson on the piano. He looked at Calum, 
then at Airdrie, and then at me. 
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- I was wondering, said the minister, whether it might be one 


of you fellows. 
Airdrie piped up: 


~ Naw, that was Barrington, but he’ll no make it. I’m taking 


his place. 


- How wonderful! said MacAndrew, lost in admiration. Then 


turning to Sister Thorne, he said: 


- It’s going to be quite an occasion, isn’t it? I really must 


try and come along. 


- You must, you must, she urged, leading the way into the 
corridor. In the doorway MacAndrew turned and waved: 


- Keep up the good work! 


Sister Thorne escorted him from room to room, along the length 
of the ward. At the Duty Room she invited him to partake of a 
cuppa, which he reluctantly consented to, but she must remember he 
had much to see to in his far-flung parish. They stayed together 
a good while chatting. They wouldn’t see each other again till 
Sunday at the kirk, unless of course he really meant to come to the 
concert on Friday, in which case she would see to it that they were 
seated together and he would be her guest at the little reception 
afterwards. For the Rev MacAndrew, of course, was Sister Thorne’s 


secret passion. 


Unquestionably there were as many secret passions at Skolpe 
as there were patients and staff. They were seldom really secret. 
For the most part they were neutralised in masturbation, or washed 
away in an ocean of ribald humour. Calum employed neither safety 
valve. He was a nervy, very intense man whose main regret was that 
he’d never put on uniform again. Or it may just have been the 
passing of youth he regretted. He’d enjoyed army life and was 
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nostalgic about his years abroad, especially his time in Austria, 
where he went to be trained in Alpine warfare. After Sister Thorne 
his preferred topic of conversation was Austria. 


He was intelligent but oddly naive about other people’s 
sincerity. His feelings for the strait-laced Sister Thorne, and his 
openness in discussing his feelings, made him easy prey for 
Airdrie. He could do nothing about it. 


As the minister exited by one door, Des came in by another, 
trundling the library trolley after him. He was a frail-looking man 
of about twenty with wispy fair hair and a downcast look. His tight 
tweed jacket had leather patches on the elbows. Des had a shy 
nervous smile for everybody but spoke little. 


In fact he was the only patient at Skolpe I’d known in the 
‘real’ world, the world out there. I knew him from the paddy lane 
in the Gorbals, where we both grew up, not that we were ever very 
close. 


Greta and Des came late to the paddy. As a rule we were pretty 
good at frightening off people who planned to be newcomers. 
Sensible folk just walked up and down a while, and sniffed the air, 
then turned away, to seek a kindlier habitat. Not Greta and Des. 
They came and stayed, as newcomers, badly out of place, as I 
remember, and not very welcome. The lane was a grim world for all 
of us but if you belonged it was easier. Greta and Des I don’t 
think ever quite made it. 


For his own private reasons Des never once acknowledged our 
shared past. I assumed he was ashamed of it, like quite a few 
others I’d run into over the years. Nobody I knew was ever proud 
of belonging to the paddy lane. If he wanted the past dead, well, 
who could blame him? I for one had no desire to bring up old times. 
So we seldom ever conversed, maybe the odd word here and there, but 
there was never a hint on either side that we’d known anything of 
each other before Skolpe. From the first exchange of glances, one 
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afternoon in the downstairs lounge where he and Hamish were at a 
small table by the window, deep in conversation, and Des looked up 
and saw me just as I turned my head and saw him, it was as if we 


already had an understanding in the matter. 


In truth, Des didn’t converse much with anybody after Hamish 
went. The Cameron had been his only close pal as far as I knew. I 
couldn’t make out what they had in common - unless it was an 
overwhelming sense of sin. They made the other patients uneasy. 


People at Skolpe were either newly ex-service, like Des, or 
ex-service people, like myself, who’d been out in the real world 
for a couple of years waiting their turn for a bed. A strong 
barrack-room ethos prevailed. Des took no part in it. His 
strangeness was understood and explained in terms of religion. At 
Skolpe he was regarded as a ‘goodie-goodie’ by a morally refractory 
population. People felt awkward in his company. They were conscious 
of having to watch what stories they told and how they told them. 
Des never told stories, and never engaged in tittle-tattle. When 
the talk got rough, he would wander off. He was popular with 
nobody, and made no friends, although quiet and respectful of 
everybody. He carried a prayer book about with him in his jacket 
pocket, and a rosary in his trouser pocket. By and large, people 
accepted it, although maybe not liking it. That shit happened when 
you got ‘saved’. 


Even when people messed him about he made no fuss. Just his 
being there irritated people, and they sometimes took liberties, 
just to watch him play the martyr. Lots of guys borrowed money they 
never meant to pay back. I wasn’t above taking advantage myself. 
Most of the ‘up’ patients had jobs allocated by our own committee. 
I was supposed to be Desmond’s assistant in the library but I never 
delivered a single book, or helped him catalogue, or paste labels, 
or do anything in fact. I was never on hand the day chores were 
pending. As far as I could see at the time - whatever memories he 
had of me - he was only too pleased I was leaving him alone. 
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The story was he was lined up to go into a seminary when Minto 
gave him the all clear. It looked like the natural thing for him 
to do. I remember a brief conversation we had on the subject. I 
didn’t get the impression he had any definite plans - not that he 
was ever likely to confide in me. I had the feeling I’d been put 
to the test by Des and found wanting. 


At sight of Des, Airdrie started the arm-in-the-air bit again, 
since Des was one of the younger men for whom Airdrie was supposed 
to be a model and exemplar. Des consulted his list of book 
requests. Airdrie said: 


- Listen, Des, I hope you’re no worryin about the op. I'm 
tellin you - there’s nowt to it, it’s a piece o cake, I’m ready tae 
go doun again any time, ask Calum there, he’ll tell ye. Listen, 
Des, you'll be fine, you’ll be fine, a man o your abilities. 


Then, with a sly wink for Calum, he added: 


- Whit it is, ye see, is there’s some people goin’ about the 
place tryin tae make it out tae be faur worse than it is. 


He meant me. 

- Is that no right, Calum? 

But Calum, settling into a bitter moroseness, had had enough. 

- Just shut it, will you? he let fly, pulling the blankets 
over him as he turned away. Give us a bit o peace for Christ’s 
sake. 

For the second time that morning Calum, usually an eager 
crony, had turned traitor. Airdrie kept his arm up, but added to 


the strain was a painful sense of shock, and his mouth hung open 
and he salivated heavily as he gasped for air. 
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- Fuck you! he hit out, his voice faltering. The eyes rolled 


about in his head. 


Des placed a book on Airdrie’s locker. It was a large thin 
volume with a portrait of the Queen and Prince Philip on the glossy 


cover. 


- Bluidy bastard! Airdrie fumed, still straining with the arm. 
Bluidy fuckin bastard! Ye try tae be civil! 


His arm still in the air, he was twisting about like a man in 
a paralytic spasm. My eyes were closed. I was wondering what lunch 


would be. 


As a post-op patient I was supposed to be in the dining-hall 
for breakfast between seven-thirty and eight. But usually I skipped 
the breakfast and lay on in bed till midday. That was allowed, but 
not encouraged. The matron was banging the dinner gong as I passed 
her in the hallway. She was an older, more haggard version of 
Sister Thorne, and the years had not improved her disposition. 


She gave me a grim look. 


In the dining-hall my friend Dalton was engaged in his daily 
set-to with the Argentinian chef. 


- You’re a fucking imposter! Dalton shouted. 


He’d become a vegetarian on health grounds - he’d developed 
a stomach ulcer - and was having no end of problems with the meals. 
For one thing, he suspected Eduardo of frying the chips in animal 
fat. 


The chef yelled back obscenities in Spanish. The Matron always 


turned up to pour out the lunchtime soup. When she arrived Eduardo 
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disappeared into his kitchen. Dalton continued to complain bitterly 
and in a very loud voice. As we ate, the Matron patrolled up and 
down between the tables till the meal was over. She always gave 
Dalton a wide berth. He refused the chips and took only some 
vegetables and bread. 


- Talk to the matron, one patient suggested. 


- You think she doesn’t know? Dalton said. She oversees 
everything that goes on in the kitchen. She watches Eduardo like 
a hawk. He lives in terror of that woman. They just try tae con 
you. They get a kick out o that. People eating one thing and 
thinking it’s something else. Fuck the matron, I’m taking this to 
Minto. 


- He’ll pit ye out the door, another patient cautioned. 


Dalton reared up: 


- Oh, very nice. Thanks for the solidarity. Maybe I should 
just pretend I don’t know what they’re up to. Haud ma wheesht, eh? 
I know there’s some people about here that are guid at that. It’s 
no ma style. It’s too much like sookin up to the bastards. 


- Watch it, somebody said, she can hear you. 


- I have my rights, he said. Let the bitch hear. 


He was, I suppose, your typical barrack-room lawyer. He was 
taken as something of a comic act in some quarters, but in others 
people sought him out and asked his advice with all sorts of 
problems. His recuperation had been spent in pursuit of a political 
education. It was thanks to Dalton the Glen library now had a 
weighty collection of socialist classics. He was doing 
correspondence courses in politics, history, economics, and 
psychology. He preached revolution day and night, to all and 
sundry. Even Minto and Mook, those crypto fascists, had to be 
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confronted with the unsavoury S0clio-politico~economic facts of 
life. aA Session with Dalton could Make your ears bleed. The 
‘communicator’ Mook always Stayed mum in his Presence, fearful of 
unleashing a farrago of arcane Pronouncements on the ‘reproduction 


They would crack lame little jokes, giggle a lot, and make hasty 
exits to dodge any embroilment in dialects. Occasionally they 
humoured him as they would a dangerous lunatic. pr Minto would Say: 


- Yes, yes, Dalton. Quite right. Quite right. Life is fraught 
with difficulties. 


And he would gO away smiling, 


When Dalton was easy in your company he quit trying to convert 
you, and allowed himself, and you, to relax and enjoy life. Tf was 
one of the few People he didn’t think it worth his while bothering 
with Lenin and Marx. I was not to worry, though. Tf would be looked 
after, in spite of myself. I was of the type ‘wha didnae ken nae 
better’. Nearly every day Dalton and I went long walks together in 
the Surrounding woodland and often a good distance from the 
Sanatorium, and we Sought to unravel and resolve life’s Manifold 
contradictions, and we had a notion we did rather well. In that 
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sheltered utopia there was nothing that could not be resolved. of 
disagreement certainly there was no end. But about one thing there 
was no disagreement - it was as plain to him for all his vaunted 
revolutionary optimism, as it was to me, a skulker and refuser - 
that beyond this magic woodland world a harsh reality awaited us 
with gaping maw - and, in all honesty, neither of us was in any 
hurry to meet it. When Dalton received his discharge date we both 
knew there was little to cheer about. 


In the afternoon I went into the bathroom and found Calum 
pacing up and down with a towel over his shoulder. I thought at 
first he was waiting for one of the cubicles to be vacated but none 
was occupied. He looked on edge. Leaning over me as I peed, he said 
he would like to have a wee chat with me in private, as it wasn’t 
a lot of use talking in front of Airdrie, and I was to be honest 
with him, mind, no bullshit, I was to give it to him straight. What 
did I think about the morning’s happenings with Sister Thorne? 


Did I think he was now in bad odour with the Sister? Something 
got her back up, what was it? Did I notice anything? Was it 
something he said? That stuff about prodigies - was that it? Could 
she have taken it as a slight on her religion? or even ~ heaven 
forbid - an insult to MacAndrew? But surely they knew better than 
that. They must have noted the books on top of his locker - his own 
personal library of Protestant thinkers - Billy Graham, Albert 
Schweitzer, Professor Barclay of the Bible Training Institute in 
Glasgow, whose book Is God an Atronaut? she borrowed off him weeks 
ago and had not yet returned, and Dr MacLeod of the Iona 
Community. Solid Protestants every one! Right? Dr Minto was leafing 
through them only the other evening when he made his rounds. And 


Minto was Orange to the core and high up in the masons. 


Did I think she found him boring and unattractive as a person? 
Did I think she found him repulsive? This was what came of trying 
to show off? Did I think she hated him - trying to score off poor 
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Airdrie? Was that it? His flute-playing would likely be a 
revelation. He was sorry he lost the head and swore at him. That 
was stupid, the man meant well. What did I make of it all? Did I 
think he still had a chance with her? What should he do? What 
should he do? 


Before I had a chance to pitch in with wise counsels, the door 
opened. Calum scrambled away from me and started splashing water 
on his face in one of the wash-basins. It was Des who came in. He 


was about to pass through to the showers when Calum called out: 


- Listen, Des! Sorry about this morning. 


He was towelling his ears as he approached Des. 


- The bad language, you know. I just got angry wi’ him. I just 
lost the place. Maybe you don’t know. But let me tell you, he goes 
on the whole time like that, the whole bloody time. He drives us 
up the wa’. Is that no right, Boots? 


- It’s okay, said Des. It’s nothing. 


As was his custom Des was busy looking about him and careful 
to make no eye contact with anybody. He continued on through to the 
shower room with Calum babbling away at his elbow. 


- I’ll catch you later, I called out as I made my getaway. 
There was no reply. 


In the corridor Sister Thorne was taking observations from the 
threshold of the linen-room at the far end. She pulled her head in 
as I emerged. Toilet surveillance seemed to be among the more 
onerous of her duties since the Hamish Ross affair. 


Rest hour. Dr Minto should be making his appearance very 
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shortly now. He was a lank, slightly misshapen Ulsterman with 
large, goggling eyes. 


It was rumoured that, in his youth, he underwent an early form 
of thoracoplasty. It was clearly implied that he went through this 
still experimental surgery mainly for the sake of medical science. 
Whether the story turned out to be true or not, there was no 
gainsaying its appeal among the patients: it put the crowning glory 
on Minto’s authority, and nobody demurred. 


Instinctively, in self-defence, as if to draw whatever venom 
may have lurked behind those goggling eyes, the lads called Minto 
‘Papa’. In return he called us ‘his boys’. Everybody, patients and 
staff alike, worshipped the ground he walked on. Airdrie liked to 
recite, like a magic incantation, the long string of letters that 


came after the Chief’s name. 


Dr Minto differed from God only insofar as Dr Minto could be 
seen - for about ten seconds once each week, usually on a Tuesday, 
during the evening Rest Hour, when he hovered over your bed and his 
Irish eyes twinkled and goggled. People said they felt wondrously 
improved in health after these sightings. 


For us it was impossible to keep the physical in its place. 
For us the body with its evil little bug reigned supreme. To keep 
from being eaten, we ate. We were told to eat and we ate. Not to 
have an appetite was a bad sign. To keep our spirits up we invented 
appetites we did not always have. 


Outside of our appetites we hardly existed. Nothing else 
belonging to us was of any interest to anybody. Of course everybody 
knew we had sexual appetites as well. These came, like good health, 
with good eating. Nobody was ever in any doubt about the link 
between TB and sex. It was part of Glasgow folklore. Nurses got 
danger money in TB wards because the patients were uncontrollable. 
I heard that story as a boy of ten. TB sex-beast myths were in 
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circulation throughout Britain. It would have been surprising had 
they not been rife in Presbyterian Scotland. Everybody knew the 
story from the laundry maids up to Minto himself. As a result 
certain members of staff were trained to spot, and report, any 
suspect manifestations. Still and all, pampered and cosseted TB 
patients needed sex like everybody else, and some nurses were happy 
to provide it if it could be managed discreetly. Sister Thorne was 
not one of the latter. She was a watcher. Seeking out Sister Thorne 


was a doomed plan. 


Joe the Pole gave us the whole story, having got it from the 
Sister herself. She listened to Calum’s profession of love in 
silence. Although repelled and nauseated by the whole idea, and 
outraged by his clumsy attempts to fondle her, she steeled herself 
and gave no hint of her true feelings. She realised there were 
sharp objects in the Duty Room like scissors and tumblers which the 
madman might lay hold of and use as a weapon. 


Coolly, in her softest manner, and with her tenderest smile 
to the fore, Sister Thorne walked with him to the linen-closet ~ 
no doubt sending his hopes soaring. When they got there she told 
him to step inside and wait for her as she had a few things to 
attend to; he was to make himself comfortable, she would not be 
long. Then she locked him in and went away to inform Minto. A 
meeting of senior medical staff was hastily convened and a 
unanimous decision quickly arrived at. In less than 45 minutes 
three burly gentlemen whom Calum had never met before jumped him 
in the Linen Room. Still in his pyjamas, he was hustled along the 
corridor and into the lift. He was taken downstairs and driven away 
in the dead of night to Woodend Mental Hospital. 


Next day there was much censure of Calum among the patients, 
especially by the people who had a lot of fun egging him on. There 
was never a whisper of reproach for Minto, not even when we heard 
through the grapevine that Calum was getting electric shocks. This 
information was leaked most likely to deter any further outbreaks 
of madness. The sepulchral Dr Mook went on the hospital radio to 
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sing Sister Thorne’s praises and urge all patients to take up a 
hobby. I remember he particularly recommended parquetry. It was 
accepted that Papa had cast Calum off for good and all. The 


patients were cowed. 


Then, quite suddenly, Dalton was vindicated. We had just 
seated ourselves for the second big meal of the day, when Dalton, 
who had forced his way into the kitchens, came roistering out 
throwing tubs of lard in the air and shouting triumphantly: 


- The man’s exposed! The man’s exposed! 


Balmoral or no Balmoral, the Argentinian had murder in his 
eye. Not even the Matron could pacify him. Fists flew but Dalton 
always made sure there was at least a table’s breadth between 
himself and the enraged chef. 


- The bastard has a knife! Dalton called out in a kind of 
laughing hysteria, as he ran hither and thither, keeping well out 
of range. It created a clever diversion, with everybody ganging up 
on the chef and shouting at him to control himself. I didn’t see 
any knife myself. One patient - a former seaman from Portsmouth - 
Said he saw a meat cleaver, but in whose possession he was 
uncertain. 


To end the skirmish, there was an appeal to Dr Minto, and 
overnight the vegetarian dinners improved, both in quality and 
presentation, out of all recognition. A lot of meat-eaters became 
envious. There were murmurs about certain ‘wrong yins’ coming in 
for preferential treatment. 


But clearly, as far as the Chief was concerned, Dalton’s card 
was marked. Now that he had effected a change, however small, by 
direct and personal intervention and in full view of the whole 
community, Dalton’s ‘comic act’ had taken on a rather sinister 
colouration in the eyes of Minto. The Chief’s absolute dispensation 
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had been called in question. The ideal regimen was subject to 
defects like any other. Nobody seriously challenged old Papa and 
remained long at Skolpe. 


On the day of his departure, Dalton heaped a mountain of left- 
wing pamphlets and journals onto my locker. He was dressed like 
some Muscovite apparatchik in a long back coat and fur cap. 


- Guid ammunition, he said. See and use it well. 


I got dressed and accompanied him downstairs. He had all his 
gear in a small holdall which was slung over one shoulder. In the 
hallway downstairs I was surprised to find Desmond waiting. He had 
a heavy suitcase with him. As we approached, Des made his way 
towards the buggy, which was always laid on for departing patients, 
and took the seat beside Joe the Pole, who was driving. Very little 
was private at Skolpe ~ and never departures; the who, when, where, 
and why was usually in the grapevine weeks beforehand. Also 
patients going home usually toured the wards with their goodbyes. 
I hadn’t noticed any of this with Des. I had been in the library 
with him earlier that morning. He was his usual tight-lipped self, 
and did not seem in a ‘going home’ frame of mind. I wondered if 
perhaps he was doing a bunk, He hadn't had surgery, and he did not 
look ill. Very few (and fewer still from the plague capital, 
Glasgow) escaped Minto’s fiefdom without the mark of Bruno upon 
them unless they were headed for an early grave, or unless they 
were walking away of their own accord, against Papa’s wishes and 


without his blessings! A very rare proceeding. 


I had no opportunity to ask anything during the drive to 
Banchory. Dalton was giving us the low-down on this, that, and the 
other historico-political conundrum which somebody called ‘Charlie 
Marx’ had brought to heel a hundred years ago. And he urged Des in 
particular to remember the interesting connection the great man 
Made between religion and opium! He said he was glad he’d have 
somebody on the train to discuss things with, he could see Des was 
an intellectual like himself, although of course they differed in 
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some very important areas. Still there was nothing like congenial 
company, he always said. Desmond sat bunched up tight, his face 
skewed toward the window, staying out of reach. Dalton was launched 
on a bitter attack on the Ministry of Pensions, which today giveth, 
and tomorrow taketh away, when we hit Banchory. 


The buggy dropped us at the Station Hotel in the village. 
Dalton and I got out first and headed for the hotel bar. Joe the 
Pole and Des went for a stroll along the platform. There was a half 
hour to wait. We had several rums backed up by pints of Guinness. 
Daiton was rattling on about the niggards at the Ministry of 
Pensions who would soon start cutting his money dramatically, once 
he signed on at the broo. In the end they’d shrink it down to a 
pittance hardly worth collecting. He was particularly grieved he’d 
never have enough to get married on and start a family. It was 
diabolical, so it was, after getting the bug doing military service 
for the bastards. But was he down in the mouth? Not in the least. 
In ‘old Charlie Marx’ and the Dialectic - that’s where his hopes 
lay. There was no need for despair. Come the revolution - with 
class and privilege swept away - the weak and disabled would have 
an honoured place. There would be redress at last for the wrecked 
and ruined men who went forth when the tocsin sounded to do battle 
with the demons of reaction. All would be equal, the weak and 
maimed along with the strong and healthy, come the revolution. We 
drank to the great day! 


When we came out of the bar Joe the Pole was back behind the 
wheel. He was locking straight down the platform where some people 
had gathered. On a bench at our end a kilted gentleman was reading 
a newspaper; he had a yappy little Yorkshire on a long lead. 
Further down was a tall lady in a blue tailored suit, and a 
railwayman in shirtsleeves; he stood furling and unfurling a small 
flag. Another station employee was sweeping up with a broad brush. 
The lady was moving about, looking this way and that, as she 
conversed with the railwayman. A couple of times he walked over to 
a timetable poster on the wall and pointed something out to her. 
Once she approached the yappy terrier and the kilted gent reined 
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it in. Desmond was no where in sight. 


Joe the Pole said he must be in the toilet. 


As the train pulled in, a girl of about ten appeared at the 
far end of the platform. She was bouncing a ball. She skipped up 
to the lady and took her hand. At the same moment I noticed Des. 
He boarded the nearest carriage along with the lady and child, it 
looked almost as if they were together. It struck me that she was 
maybe his sister Christine, although there was certainly nothing 
in her appearance I remembered from the Paddy. This left himself 
and Dalton at opposite ends of the train. No doubt Dalton found 


some other ‘congenial’ company. 


In all my nineteen months at Skolpe I had received only one 
letter, and that within about four days of my arrival. It came as 
a shock, particularly as I thought I’d covered my tracks pretty 
good and nobody I knew knew I was at Skolpe. I had no close 
relatives, so nobody needed to know. But as chance would have it, 
the clinic sent along a health visitor, not knowing I’d already 
left for Skolpe, and Mrs Hardison, my erstwhile landlady, lost no 
time worming the full facts out of her. It was not the kind of 
letter one forgets in a hurry. It was a cruel and bitter indictment 
drawn up by a livid Betty Hardison. I stood accused of occupying 
a bed in her house for seven months under false pretences (I'd told 
her I was a freelance rep, and I took my suitcase out with me every 
day to settle her doubts, whereas in fact I had the plague, and 
spent my days annoying the lieges with my hacking cough in the 
Reading Room of the Mitchell Library); of exposing her good self, 
not to mention my fellow lodgers, to serious risk of contagion; of 
causing her the trouble and expense (itemized) of having my 
Mattress and bedding removed for incineration by the Sanitary 
Department; of stealing two blankets which were kept in a linen 
chest at the foot of my bed, for use on nights when the temperature 


dropped below zero; of leaving behind two cartons and a suitcase 
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packed with worthless (she’d had a dealer in) books and 
miscellaneous bits and pieces which, she could assure me, would not 
realize a tenth of the sum that was owing, including a fortnights’s 
rent in case I had forgotten, and the price of the blankets. She 
would overlook the scorch marks on her furniture where I stubbed 
out cigarettes, and the begrimed wallpaper full of pencil jottings 
and lewd drawings, and the broken mirror in the bathroom. Should 
it be I had a sentimental attachment to the books, which she 
doubted, they would be held for seven more days. If in that time 
monies had not been received to defray all costs and expenses 
including the rent, she would have no alternative but to place the 
matter in the hands of the police. She was sure I would see reason 
as a sentence in Barlinnie prison would do little for my health 
prospects, and having people incarcerated went against her nature 
but what could she do? I left her no option. 


I did not reply. Thankfully I heard no more about it. Her 
nature must have got the better of her. 


So after nineteen months, on the day of my departure, about 
three weeks after I’d had that farewell drink with Dalton, Joe the 
Pole came along and handed me two letters. At first I didn’t think 
they could be for me. I thought they were for delivery on the ward. 
In fact I was looking round for Sister Thorne to take charge of 
them when Joe said something about us needing to get a move on and 
I could read them in the buggy on the way to the village. Sure 
enough, the letters were for me and I was startled, maybe even a 
little bit umnerved. In the buggy I studied the envelopes. One was 
brown and the other green. The brown one was thin, the green one 
fat. The thin one had an Edinburgh postmark, and the sender’s name 
and address confidently printed on the flap side, which calmed me 
somewhat. It was from Dalton. I read it right away. Towards the 
close he wrote: 


- Lately they have offered me some work here, wiring poppies 
in a poppy factory for the Earl Haig Fund, at £6 a week. I said I 
would not do that work. The clerk asked me if I considered the work 
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too demeaning for me. I said it was not demeaning for me alone but 
for all of us. He said, as I had no trade or qualifications, the 
work would be suitable for me. He said it was a serious matter to 
be drawing money from the state yet refusing work, and I could be 
jailed. I said if the state did not wish to pay my rent at 28 
Little King Street, then they would have to pay it in Saughton 
Prison. It was up to them. He asked me if I had never bought a 
poppy in the street, and if I had something against helping ex- 
servicemen. I said if the survivors of the war had to beg handouts 
from Earl Haig, what did that make of the people who died? It made 
clowns of them, I said, because nobody fought fascism just for the 
right to come back and beg handouts. He said all that was nothing 
to do with him but he would have to put it in my record that I had 
refused work, and it would not look well. I said it would look well 


to me. 


But Come the Revolution! 


Keep yir spirits up! 
Dalton. 


I had a strange feeling about the other one. The post mark 
wasn’t clear and it did not have the sender’s name on the back, 
which to me looked sly and sneaky, as if a trap was being laid. It 
was my first day out in the real world and they had scent of me 
already. But who precisely? Surely not Betty Hardison again, she 
had to be reconciled to her monetary setback by now. I had no 
friends or relatives. I was poor. Within a few hours I’d take up 
my new lodgings - a council house in Possil - with a camp bed, a 
cooker, and a single-bar electric fire. True I’d soon have the 
metre rigged, which was about the only influence I could bring to 
bear on things, but apart from that my career prospects were nil. 
Only the dole queue beckoned, or maybe a sick note from time to 
time to kill the tedium of signing-on. Yet someone, somewhere, was 
calling my name. And it disturbed me. I was wary. I wanted no 
involvement and no hassle. I didn’t want to be of interest to 
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anybody, in anybody’s plans, or part of anybody’s schedule of worry 
and fret, for I knew enough to know that there is an infinity of 
uses to which any human being can put any other, even the least 
promising, in the course of this sad pilgrimage to the knackery. 


I had no company, congenial or otherwise, from Skolpe to 
Glasgow, and delayed opening the letter for several hours. In the 
ordinary way, one might suppose that I’d be itching with curiosity. 
I wasn’t. That’s what was strange. The longer I stared at and toyed 
with the envelope, which bore my name in a tiny, rather (I thought) 
affected hand, the less necessity there seemed to open it. It 
wasn’t that I recognised the hand - I didn’t - it was just the 
conviction that whatever it had to impart was already, by one means 
or another, quite well known to me. That’s what I felt. Although 
at the same time I wouldn’t have wagered tuppence on any guess I 
could have made as to the sender’s identity, or the letter’s 
purport. Once when I went to the bog I was all for ripping it in 
pieces and flushing it away. Whatever it had to do with me I wanted 
shot of it. For nineteen months no letters came and I wasn’t 
unhappy, why risk changing that? Finally, a little way past Perth 
I weakened, under the blank gaze of a man who appeared to be 
hunting down all his crossword-puzzle solutions in the crags and 
hollows of my physiognomy; I tore the letter open and read. 


- Dear Boots, 


I am sorry to be the bearer of bad news. I am just writing to 
let you know that you have failed to get me placed in an 
institution, which I’m sure you’li be disappointed to hear. Still 
I found it an amusing episode, although it was obviously far from 
your intention to amuse me. Out of the blue I was visited by my GP. 
He is a nice man and was very apologetic. He was also very nervous 
and apprehensive, and offered to drive me to the local psychiatric 
clinic where I would be ‘seen to straight away’. I couldn’t oblige 
just at that time as I had not yet been to mass, and had not even 
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completed my household chores, so he sat down and we had a chat, 
and it turned out that he was responding to a letter from Dr Minto 
who had expressed anxiety about my mental state. Reports had 
reached him regarding certain ‘unusual behaviours’ in the railway 
station at Banchory and other places. I cannot imagine what they 
were, I have not been furnished with any details, but I can easily 


imagine who is behind the ‘reports’. 


My time at Skolpe (at least for the eleven months since I 
became aware of your presence there) was largely spent trying to 
avoid you and keep any dealings between us down to the barest 
minimum. Being the kind of person you are, taciturn, unco- 
operative, irresponsible and lazy, it was not unduly difficult for 
me to do that, or certainly less difficult than I initially feared 
when I learnt that you’d expressed an interest in helping in the 
library. You might like to know that I was approached beforehand 
by a member of the patients’ committee and asked if I had any 
objections to having you as the assistant, since, as far as most 
people were concerned, you were considered a ‘not very pleasant 
type’. And I who knew better than they exactly the ‘type’ you were, 
offered no objections. I knew how it would look to you if I had. 
You would have put it down to fear, the old fear all over again, 
which you and your kind never failed to inspire in me. 


And you would have been right. But if I was overcome with 
dread when your presence at Skolpe first became known to me, I soon 
realised that there was really very little to worry about since the 
disease and the operations had more or less brought you down to my 
size. It was foolish of me to imagine that you still had the power 
do me harm. Indeed I think I may now consider myself more than a 
match for you inasmuch as in my case Dr Minto’s ultimate verdict 
was that the disease had not infiltrated my lungs to any great 
degree and surgical intervention was therefore unnecessary. (I have 
no doubt it was this piece of news which stoked your bile to the 
point where you felt compelled to write vicious lies to Papa about 
me.) All the same I wanted nothing to do with you, and I wanted you 
to know it. You belong to a time and a place I remember with 
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horror. I had no wish to afford you the satisfaction, even if 
short-lived, of thinking I could be your victim ever again. I 
wanted nothing to do with you, but it was contempt, not fear, that 


drove me. 


As I say, I have no way of knowing the precise nature of the 
lies you’ve been peddling. I think I can make a pretty good guess 
at some of them, though. It was clearly your intention not only to 
blacken my character but to raise questions as to my mental state. 
You may like to know that I wrote to Dr Minto, putting my own side 
of things. In his reply he expressed concern that I might have 
considered his intervention precipitate; but in time I would see 
he was fully justified in contacting my GP, however bizarre and 
out-of-character the anonymous insinuations seemed to be. He felt 
it was only fair that I should know there were calumniators at 
work, so that I should be on my guard, as indeed it was quite 
likely, if his own experience was anything to go by, that this was 
just the beginning of a muck-raking nightmare which could plague 


me for years. 


As it happens I understood his position perfectly. It is 
better that I am kept fully informed. I for one am deeply grateful 
for the fatherly interest Dr Minto takes in the matter. I find 
solace in the fact that he has himself been prey to poison-pen 
scandal-mongers. If it can happen to a saint like Dr Minto, what 
right have I to complain? Anyway I just want you to know that I am 
onto your little game, and if, for whatever reason, you wished to 
cause me embarrassment with Papa, it hasn’t worked. He is on my 
side. He knows I have offered myself for a trial period to the 
Benedictine monks at Fort Augustus, where I hope to pursue my 
studies for the priesthood. Not only has he given me full medical 
clearance for the arduous regimen at the abbey, he has promised to 
write to Prior Halton and lay before him testimonials as to my 
character and conduct. I look forward to entering upon my new life 
within a next few months. 


From where I stand it looks as if you are still entangled in 
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the past and unable to break free. For what its worth, I honestly 
feel sorry for you. I suppose, in mitigation of the bullying and 
other cruelties, it could be argued that you were (and are) as much 
a victim of the lane and its hideous defilement as I and my mother. 
That is the thought which makes it possible for me to address you. 
But it would appear that you have not been able (I don’t know how 
hard you tried, or if you ever tried} to rise above what you once 
were. Clearly you would not be pursuing me with lies and slanders 


had you succeeded. 


As I see it, Dr Minto and Mr Bruno made a new beginning 
possible for us. They gave us a second chance to make a go of life, 
however squalid the past. The day I discovered that the disease was 
not necessarily a death sentence I knew I had no option but to 
change my. life: to return to the spiritual truths which I learnt 
at my mother’s knee, and later cast aside in fear of human 
rejection. I rediscovered who I was. It can be like that for you 
too. But if we spurn this second chance - if we hang back and 
refuse to climb out of the pit, what hope is there for us? I don’t 
want you to look upon this merely as a reproach, a finger pointed. 
Believe me, my intentions are friendly. I would help you out of the 
pit if I could, that is, if you would let me. 


I will pray for you - 


Desmond. 


He did not disclose his address. So this letter, whatever 
anybody else might think of it, had in my eyes one great merit - 
it did not ask to be replied to. Myself, I never write letters, 
only postcards, but, for preference, if I could afford it I’d send 
telegrams. The tighter the available space the less room for 
misconstruction on the recipient’s part, and bullshit on mine. 
There were a few things I might have said, like: 


- Des, you do me a grave injustice. I am no clype. Whatever 
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you have or have not been up to, it is no business of mine, and I 
did not shop you. I shall die happy in the knowledge that I have 
never in my entire life ‘reported’ anybody to anybody for anything. 


or: 


- Des, I would advise you to watch out for Dr Minto if he’s 
giving you references. He’s a rabid orange true-blue Mason, in case 
you didn’t know, and I doubt whether he’d do a dirty pape like you 
too much good if he could help it. 


But no; he’d let me off the hook. There was no need for me to 
say or do anything. He was not soliciting any denials, nor 
expecting a change of heart. I was his persecutor, and he was 
praying for me. End of story. Silence and distance suited me fine. 
Let him pray all he wanted. Better somebody praying for you than 
sticking pins in voodoo dolls. 


The years went by. Officially I was on the sick. My new GP, 
Dr McGuirk (a kindly disposed lesbian not long qualified) was 
always ready to give me a sick note, no questions asked, unlike her 
predecessor (now retired) who demanded sight of the mucous in my 
sputum jar. The first time I saw McGuirk I told her that doctors 
frightened me. She laughed, and told me to get my shirt off. When 
she saw me with my shirt off she got a bad shock. 


- Jesus! 


- What’s the matter? I said. 


She coughed nervously. There was a long pause. 


- Take deep breaths, she said, a quaver in her voice. 
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- I'll do my best, I said. They didn’t leave me much to 
breathe with. 


She sounded me, deep in the hollows of what remained of my 
chest, cleared her throat and said: 


- What happened to you? 


- The plague, I said. You’re looking at a two-stage bilateral 
thoracoplasty. 


She helped me on with my shirt. Her look conveyed a mixture 
of pity and disgust. 


- They don’t do them any more, she said, if that’s any 
consolation. 


It wasn’t. I suddenly felt ill - pillaged, cheapened, raped. 
And what made it worse was that somewhere inside me I’d always 
known that the slicing, the sawing, the gouging, and mangling of 
ribs and bronchi made no sense. But to follow my instincts, say no 
thanks, and simply walk away, was not an option. You didn’t argue 
with doctors, even if they were prepared to stop and listen a 
minute or two, which very few were. With the killer plague on the 
rampage they called the tune, and however madcap it happened to be 
you danced to it. 


She came with me to the door as I was leaving and took a 
strong grip on my arm just above the elbow. 


- I don’t blame you, she said. If they’d done that to me I’d 
be scared of them. 


We became friends at that moment, and she dispensed sick notes 
as readily as I requested them, sometimes for three months, 
sometimes for six, several times for twelve, and for a host of 
different complaints, including alcoholism and something called 
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‘nervous debility’ which was my favourite because DSS inspection 
boards never knew what they were looking for. We were in a 
conspiracy against them and they never once caught us out. My 
benefit money increased as the duration of my incapacity 
lengthened. It was never very much but with the odd bit of money 


coming in from other sources I wasn’t on the floor. 


News of Skolpe came my way now and then. Every so often I ran 
into someone who had heard something. There were one or two 
surprises. As usual, things were not what they used to be, and 
Skolpe, and Papa with it, had gone to pot. With the plague now 
receded, and the thoracoplasty safely locked up in the museum of 
surgical blind alleys, Dr Minto abandoned wife and home and ran off 
with the young physio, Miss Hutcheson. 


Airdrie went to the university and came out a Social Worker. 


Mr Bruno went into hiding somewhere in South America. He was 
said to have a coke addiction. 


Sister Thorne failed with her clergyman and joined up with an 


assistant governor at Craiginches Prison. 


Calum’s folly worked better for him than he knew. For one 
thing it saved him from Bruno’s knife. The last I saw him he was 


inspecting tickets on a Glasgow bus. 


Strange to tell, Dalton, of all people, got religion. He 
wasn’t back in the real world very long before he slung Marx and 
Engels in the bin and, in search of life’s meaning, joined the Hare 
Krishna Society. After a while he chucked Hare Krishna and took up 
with L. Ron Hubbard’s Scientologists. Then he dallied a while with 
the Ananda Marga Yoga Meditation. At last he thought he’d give the 
Salvation Army a try. And there he found the two things which gave 
life all the meaning he required - a tasty wife, and a congenial 
arrangement for acquiring a good load of dosh, tax free. He had two 
collection cans - one his own (Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
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public holidays), the other the Sally Ann’s (Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays). He invited me through to Little King Street one August 
and I saw him at work. He was relentless. He carried the can about 
with him everywhere he went; he was never without it. You could be 
with him any time or any place - in a pub, in a cafe, at the 
supermarket, on the bus even - but the can was never idle. He had 
an endearing approach, bashfully smiling, and very few refused him. 
As each coin dropped he would say: 


- Thank you. Thank you. God will repay you in ways you never 
dreamed. 


My own attempts at making money over and above my sickness 
benefit were no way as profitable. I had a few positions that were 
not too demanding but paid very little. Several days a week I was 
a hawker of secondhand books. I worked from a barrow in Ashton 
Lane. Books and barrow belonged to Montaigne & Rabelais (that’s 
what he called himself) who sold high pedigree antiquarian stuff 
for fancy prices in his shop round the corner, in Byres Road. Every 
day I stacked the barrow to the gunnels with mongrel castoffs which 
he stored in a dingy cellar like a shameful secret. He disdained 
these run-of-the-mill editions and didn’t want it known he traded 
in such merchandise. He was pleased that I could get rid of them 
for him, and I got a tiny percentage of what I sold. Sadly there 
was no disdain reflected in the prices he asked, and I had some bad 
days trying to shift the stuff. But over the week, despite the 
book-thieves who loitered about in large numbers, I did OK. It was 
really the weather that made it hard. 


Some weekends I ran a stall at the Barras for the Kleingast 
Cash and Carry Co in London Road. You never knew what to expect 
with the Kleingast brothers - sometimes it was just razor blades 
to punt round the pubs, or Celtic and Rangers keyrings for the 
faithful on the terraces, but other times it was watches and 
jewellery, cigars and fancy lighters, camcorders and stereos, which 
you had to wonder about. If anybody came asking questions you never 
heard of any Caspar and Wilbur Kleingast - if you knew what was 
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good for you, that is. 


Friday and Saturday nights I poured pints and collected empty 
glasses in Halloran’s wine shop in Salamanca Street. Old Halloran 
would be sipping away steadily from midday onwards, and an hour 
before finishing time I’d help him into his motor and drive him 
(with the bulk of the day’s take) to his home in Springboig, where 
he’d top up my wages with taxi fare. I always got the bus back. 


So if I wasn’t actually rolling in wealth, I wasn’t in the 
grubber either. I was making a living. I had three square meals a 
day, I paid my rent, and I could heat my room, and with a pal in 
the monastery praying for me, how could I miss? 


But a change which I didn’t know about had taken place on that 
front. Later on, in the turbulent night when my fortunes took a 
definite nosedive, I wasn’t so ready to joke about Des wearing the 
knees out of his britches in supplication for me with the Almighty. 


News of the change came via a Chicago quarterly called the 
Hoatzin Review, a magazine which dealt mainly with 
parapsychological questions. It was the Autumn edition, Vol.XXXIV. 
No.10. It happened this way. 


One morning I was sitting in the shop drinking tea with 
Montaigne & Rabelais. It was a bad day climatically, pishing wet 
with a storm raging and no hope for the barrow, which meant it was 
a bad day financially as well. For me, anyway. But I hung about, 
just in case there was a sunbeam lurking somewhere in the black 
clouds over the West End. I sat opposite my employer at a huge 
mahogany desk with red leather inlay on top. He was stirring the 
sugar in his tea and reading the Herald which was spread out on the 
desk in front of him. From time to time he shook his head and 
chuckled. Now and again he would give me a look, and glance towards 
the street door, and say something like: 


- Still squally, eh? Still squally. 
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Montaigne & Rabelais was a Brigton man who had started off 
in the business world as a scrap metal dealer in Camlachie where 
he had a yard guarded by a hungry Alsatian on a long chain. That 
was a very stressful occupation and he didn’t get much cut of it 
except a short prison term for reset. On his release he wanted a 
quieter kind of life, so he went into secondhand books, and soon 
progressed to antiquarian, and was now into prints and paintings 
as well. Business involved him in a lot of foreign travel which 
accounted for his deep tan. He had gold in his teeth, an imperious 
little moustache, an expensive suit made out of fine material, and 
a curious upper-crust accent - curious for somebody born and raised 
in Orr Street. 


I was looking down into a large carton full of odds and ends 
which Montaigne & Rabelais felt would ‘go a bundle’ in Ashton Lane. 
I was picking my way through it with no great enthusiasm. It was 
the usual tripe. A copy of the Scottish Psalter, good old RLS with 
his donkey, Emerson’s Essays (falling apart with a damaged spine), 
and The Complete Poems of Whittier (in microscopic print), etc. 
etc. At the bottom I could see Jane Austen’s Persuasion in a 
scruffy paperback, some bound volumes of Readers Digest stories and 
a stack of Mills & Boon romances. 


Montaigne & Rabelais got to his feet. He straightened down his 
waistcoat (he was plump) and examined his gold teeth (of which he 
had several) in a smart little Bakelite pocket-mirror which he 
consulted two hundred times in the course of a day. He was walking 
up and down, sniffing the air. 


At that moment, rummaging about at the bottom of the box, I 
came up with a bulky volume in green paper covers. It was called 
the Hoatzin Review and had travelled all the way from Chicago. Most 
of the articles were written by psychotherapists and had to do with 
problems in the diagnosis and treatment of schizophrenic disorders. 
There were a couple of distressing case histories. There was an 
article on hypnotism and some poems and art works by patients in 
various American mental institutions. I thought it locked promising 
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as a saleable commodity, if it didn’t get blagged first. But it 
contained something else - something of exceptional local interest. 
As I leafed through it, on page 165 I came across an article 
entitled ‘Betrayal’ which was the work of somebody called D. It was 
the story of D’s childhood in our own dear Gehenna - the Gorbals. 
At the back of the journal they had very little in the way of 
biography. All I learnt was that D was a professor at a Scottish 


university. 


Somehow I wasn’t surprised. Of course it would be D. I always 
knew he’d get up to something like this. Gorbals yarns always went 
down well. Anybody whose grannie hurtled through it on a tramcar 
had a story to tell. A few made good money out of it. Well, a 
person had to make a quid by fair means or foul in such a world as 
this. But could it really be my D? If D turned out to be Desmond - 
but I knew there was no if about it - you had to admit he was 
better qualified than most. But wasn’t my D supposed to be in holy 
meditation up at Fort Augustus? For some reason or other I was full 
of disquiet. I passed my eyes over a few sentences here and there 
to see if I recognised D in anything he was saying. 


Montaigne & Rabelais was now somewhere behind me, propelling 
his lemon glade air conditioner into the atmosphere. He was very 
much alive to the reek of damp at the rear of the shop. I could 
never smell any damp, but he attributed that variously to (in 
sentimental mode) my slum upbringing, after which no stench could 
ever be revolting enough to take my notice, or (in sadistic mode) 
my blocked sinuses, which he advised me to have ‘scraped clean ’ 
surgically without delay. Often he smoked a cigar if there was no 


lemon glade. 


- Anything the matter? he said, putting a hand on my shoulder. 
You look very pale. 


The words on the page had begun to blur. I felt a migraine 


coming on. 
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- I hope you haven’t caught a chill. 
He moved away and started again with the aerosol. 


In a moment I was rushing to the door. I stood outside in the 


storm, retching. 


- I think you should go home, said Montaigne & Rabelais, 
standing in the doorway and looking at the skies. It doesn’t look 
good. I don’t think it’s going to clear. Go home and have a rest. 


A burly man in a slouch hat pushed past us in the doorway. 


- And how are we today, Dr Jones? said Montaigne & Rabelais 
without turning from the elements. He had a quick squint up and 
down the street, looked in my face, shrugged his shoulders, and 
shooed me away. He followed his customer into the shop. 


- A beastly morning, isn’t it, Dr Jones? 


He left me to close the door, which I did and moved off. If 
anything the rain was coming down harder. I was near enough Charing 
Cross when I realised I still had hold of the Hoatzin Review. I was 
covering my head with it as I walked. I was calmer now, away from 
the lemon glade spurting about my head. I told myself there had to 
be thousands of Gorbals folk with the initial D, male and female, 
and I knew plenty of them personally. Why did I jump to the 
conclusion that it was this D and not that D? I had to admit 
something niggled me and I couldn’t say what. Was it fear of some 
kind of disclosure? I had to laugh. What had I to fear? Who did I 
know who was likely to look in the Hoatzin Review? It would most 
likely turn out to be a pack of damn lies, anyway. It usually was. 
Pulp fiction had had its fill of the Gorbals, now it was time for 
the shrinks to take an interest. It was nothing to be vexed about. 
Anyway what, if anything, was he suffering from? I suppose I'd been 
posing this question all my life. Could it be I was about to find 
out? 
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In an easier frame of mind I skipped along to the Mitchell. 


In the quiet of the Music Room I opened it out to read. 


BETRAYAL 


by D 


A college lecturer in Glasgow looks back to his childhood in 
the Gorbals. 


I recall distinctly the gab gab gab late into the night, 
every night. Salvage work I called it. But afterwards 
it always seemed wrong somehow. The work would then 
lapse, the babble cease. Nothing would be salvaged any 
more. What had been salvaged was slushed away in disgust, 


it stank. 


But each Spring I set out with a light heart on salvage 
work anew. Come August I’m all worn out and nothing of 
any value has been salvaged. It’s gone on like this a 
long time. 


It’s possible I may take the hint one of these days. I 
may bite into the hard facts under my nose and give up 
trying to salvage anything. In a word, I may be cured of 
my obsession with salvage, my compulsion to put a 
stranglehold on my childhood and bring it to heel. But 
here we are in Spring once again and I’m still gabbing. 


On the surface my life, though far from cloistral, tends 
to be dull and uneventful, apart from my work. But see 
how appearances mislead one. This journal occupies me day 
and night. Every spare moment during my busy day I am 
making jottings which I shall try to incorporate in the 
hours after midnight. I call it doing justice to the life 


lived: salvage work. But the life was long ago. 
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The trouble of course isn’t that we can’t but that we 
won’t remember. We have infinite capacity for forgetting. 
It’s something we improve on all our lives. We make 
certain at the outset that when old age comes it’11 fetch 
a soft brain along with it. The prospect of going under 
with all one’s senses quiveringly alive is just too much 
to be borne. And nature plays into our hands. Darkness 
creeps over us a little each day till nothing is left and 
we’ve gone. That’s certainly the way it was old Taig 
O’Niell. I was a boy of ten when I first laid eyes on 
Taig, and he a hoary, gnarled eighty or thereabouts. Like 
my mother, he was Donegal born and bred, and like all the 
Donegal people who ever crossed to Glasgow, Taig had 
settled in the Gorbals. He came to spend last days in the 
single-end right above us. Usually I'd be with my mother 
when she went up to cook his dinner and tidy up for him. 
He’d always be seated in the same hard chair by the fire 
and never once in my hearing did he utter a word. When 
he looked up and saw your face he’d stamp his feet to 
remind himself and then world that he still lived. He 
could communicate in no other way. In time, however, even 
his boots were stilled and finally, as with most old men, 
death was painless and welcome. 


We have nothing if we refuse to remember. It takes a 
certain amount of courage. It takes patience. You have 
to face what comes, but there are layers of meaning and 
significance in the things remembered, and they have to 
be sifted carefully if gold is to be uncovered. 


We had been in lodgings for some years when we took the 
house in the paddy lane. We heard it was a bad location, 
but it didn’t matter: to us the house was a godsend. We 
had two rooms, one big and one (the lumber room, we 
called it) very tiny, as well as the kitchen with its 
gleaming range and roaring fire. How my sister Christine 
and I exulted in our new-found freedom - the first place 
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we’d ever lived that had our name on the door. We poked 
into every nook and cranny it was possible to get near, 
making friends with the inhabitants of darkness, creepy 
things and mice. We hauled out the huge iron grate in the 
bedroom (few houses in the lane could afford a fire in 
the bedroom) and found there discarded wine bottles and 
bundles of decade-old newspaper which we had endless 
enjoyment reading through - the world of ten years before 
seemed a magical place where wonders were done. I have 
never lost my love of things dead and gone. 


Undoubtedly the most practical discovery we made was the 
loft that formed the roof over the alcove bed in the 
kitchen. It’s door was impossible to detect unless you 
mounted a ladder and studied the panelling minutely. It 
stuck firmly and needed no sneck or catch. When at last 
it swung open what faced us was a gaping black chasm of 
webbed filth. We explored that den only in imagination. 
In later years, when we got into debt and they came to 
cart off the furniture, we secreted four chairs in just 
this hiding place. That day was memorable. I see Greta 
now, seated on an apple box by the cold grate, amused, 
contemptuous, as the re-possession men go nosing in all 
the wrong corners. 


It does me good to look back on that day. It is one of 
a few very precious memories of a time when my mother was 
strong in the face of adversity and could laugh like a 
woman who knew just what to expect from life and could 
remain quiet and strong inside herself whatever happened. 


I know today that I have never rid myself of the terror 
of the years in the lane. Much of it has been buried and 
blotted out in the urgency of growing up. But as is well 
known, it is easier to forget than vanquish the past. It 
continues to have its say on the quiet. Sometimes with 
friends I search each well-known face for clues to the 
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real identity of my companions. All becomes strange to 
me, alien. In a moment panic has seized me as I realise 
I am not one of them, that in my heart I fear them, that 
I have come masked and made friends out of fear. 


Last month I went back. I paid a visit to a tenement in 
Nicholson Street in the Gorbals. Most of the flats had 
been vacated, as the building was soon to be demolished. 
There were a handful of tenants still living there, and 
here and there squatters had moved in, but by and large 
very little had changed. I stood in an empty first-floor 
flat just like the one I lived in as a child. The window 
looked onto the same back-court where the same squalor 
was still in evidence. As I gazed down I saw that the 
images of violence were still there: the half-uprooted 
spiked railings, the bludgeoned jutting stone of midden 
and wash-house, and the gaunt black cliffs of tenement 
rising on all sides, penning everything in tight - all 
images I knew so well. But the terror I experienced as 
a child was no longer with me. I felt neither the need 
to succumb to this spirit of violence, as I did as a boy, 
nor to play the moralist and enter into combat with it, 
which, indeed, or so it seems now, is only another way 
of succumbing. 


We were a family of three, my mother, my younger sister 
Christine, and myself. We lived in a lane. The lane was 
a sunless passageway three yards wide and running for a 
hundred yards between the tenement on one side, and a 
sawmill, bleach warehouse, and farrier’s smithy on the 
other. There were also stables and a barn which got the 
lane its name - the paddy. By our time the horses had all 
gone, and stables and barn had become part of the paddy 


sawmill. 


There were fifteen closes in the lane. We lived half-way 


down the lane, in close No.8, above a cobbled pen. 
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Close No.1 contained what Glasgow people call the ‘hauf 
byait’ element: the poor with upmarket aspirations. In 
close No.1 you might find a brass doorbell or a hair 
doormat. Perhaps the stairs would be cleaner and quieter 
than elsewhere in the lane. A high wall enclosed No.1's 
back-court, which was a small square paved with white 
flagstones that always had a newly scrubbed look about 
them. I never believed the story that in No.i they 
actually scrubbed the back-court. I don’t think even they 
would have gone that far to prove themselves that bit 
better than the rest of the lane. Yet compared to the 
other back-courts, with their ramshackle middens and 
devastated dykes, their horse troughs and dung heaps, 
No.1 had a lifeless look about it. It gave off the dismal 
chilliness peculiar to the genteel slum. 


In No.1 they bitterly resented the proximity of the 
‘scruff’ who had no brass doorbells, no hair doormats, 
and did as little scrubbing as they could get away with. 
If provoked, the people in No.1 would call the police: 
and that was the characteristic which completed their 


estrangement. 


As I say, we lived in the heart of the lane, in No.8. If 
No.1 was the best preserved close in the lane, No.8 was 
undoubtedly the most dilapidated. We lived next door to 
an empty flat which the factor never thought it necessary 
to board up. At some time in the past our next-door flat 
had been gutted by fire, along with the flat immediately 
underneath. Having nowhere else to congregate on a cold 
wet night, the young people of the lane frequented these 
broken-down houses after dark. Occasionally they lit 
fires which often got out of control and could have had 
serious consequences had they not been detected in time 
and the brigade called out to put things right. Also, 
they liked digging at the wall - the wall which was the 
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only thing that separated us from them. At one time it 
looked likely that they would extend their den to include 
our bedroom. The thought alone, even after the night’s 
digging had ceased, made sleep difficult. 


The first fire had eaten out a yawning gulf between the 
outside door of our next-door flat and what had once been 
its bedroom. The children leapt it Tarzan-wise on a rope 
hung from a naked pipe near the ceiling. Once or twice 
some unlucky lad shot headlong into the depths below, but 
the children of the lane were incredibly tough and for 
the most part seemed to lead charmed lives. I’m thinking 
of one individual in particular - a lad called Boots. 


I suppose the trouble really started the night the police 
raided two houses in No.10. They found nothing because 
the gelignite they were looking for had been quietly 
stacked in our tumbledown next-door flat. And that same 
night Boots leapt the gulf as he had so often done. 
Whether he knew about the gelignite or not is hard to 
say. Certainly he had a bad reputation for breaking and 
entering, snatching women’s handbags, dogging school, and 
shoplifting. There he was in the old house, trying to 
make the place as cosy as possible by lighting a fire, 
when horror struck. How exactly it happened is anybody’s 
guess. What we know is that the gelignite exploded and 
Boots, blinded, his face burnt out of recognition, 
somehow managed to swing himself back into the doorway 
and grope his way downstairs unaided. He reached his own 
house in No.10 before he collapsed. 


After a period his eyesight was restored, and before 
anyone could believe it he was out and about again. The 
skin grafts on his face were barely noticeable. When he 
was put in the Remand Home for breaking into Orsini’s 
barber shop it was obvious that the accident had not 
changed him for the better. 
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It was about this time Greta (my mother) asked the 
factor, a Mr Park, to have the empty houses boarded up. 
He refused. So Greta employed first a plasterer to fill 
in the dents in the wall, and then a joiner to barricade 
doors and windows, upstairs and down, and paid them with 
three months’ rent which Mr Park had to do without. This 
angered Mr Park. Easy to understand that! But it angered 
the people in the lane far more. And that was hard to 
understand. Our windows were smashed, the stairhead privy 
sabotaged, our door chipped and scored with knives. 
Coming and going in the lane we were sherrecked and 
jeered at and told we belonged in No.1. On top of all, 
within a few weeks every plank that had been nailed up 


was torn down. 


Another family - they were said to be responsible for 
keeping the gelignite safe - were subjected to similar 
treatment for the time. But they were soon rehabilitated. 


We never were. 


That’s the way I remember the beginning of our 
unhappiness in the lane, and that’s certainly the way it 
was for my sister and me. But the truth is, it was not 
like that for our mother. For Greta there was no sense 
of persecution. She recognised no hostile or malicious 
intent in anything that happened. If our windows got 
broken, it was just children kicking a ball in the back- 
court. If the lavatory was out of order, it was simply 
a matter of defective plumbing in an old tenement. For 
Greta walking in the lane held no terrors: she walked 
with her head held high and greeted her neighbours like 
friends. She was never too concerned about any private 
thoughts they might have about her. As for any 
sherrecking or jeering, she was deaf to it. 


Of course in the beginning Christine and I were like this 
too. It was perhaps a year or so after we’d started 
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school that the lane and its people and our life there 
began to change. Lane folk ceased to be friendly. They 
pointed us out and spoke lies about us. They said and did 
things that made us feel less than human. It cut deep, 
and we feit ashamed that Greta was so blind to the truth 
of the life we lived there. We began to feel that her 
blindness played into their hands and encouraged them in 
their cruelty towards us. 


Before our school years began Greta would take us to the 
park almost every single day. We left early with 
sandwiches. It’s the most beautiful park in the city and 
it stands at the top of a mile-long gradient which starts 
from the lane. It seemed we were hardly in the lane at 
all in those days. I have happy memories - maybe the 
happiest I shall ever know - of playing in long grass and 
among rocks and trees. Most of all I remember Greta in 
those first days: an innocent child, and beautiful in our 
eyes. Being innocent she could come to no harm, nor could 
we. She was at one with her children, the centre of all 
our joy. I cannot remember her once trying to curb our 
gaiety, even when we picked flowers we should not have 
picked. 


Let me tell you about Greta. In Ireland she had toiled 
thirty years alongside her father and her only brother. 
They tilled crude patches of hardly arable land, and 
scraped a bare living out of it. The long years of 
incessant toil and hardship ate into my mother’s beauty. 
She was close on middle life and no man had asked for her 
hand. But stretched at her door lay the sea, and on the 
far horizon ships passed, and hope was rekindled. One day 
Greta went for a long walk all by herself, and never 
returned to her father’s house. She sought no one’s help, 
no one’s advice, but struck out in search of the children 
God had promised her. 
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Christine and I were the marks of her triumph as a woman. 
But nothing in life is forever. In time her triumph 
passed into shame. In the end we became the marks of her 
shame. The lane was nothing to Greta. She had all she 
ever asked for in her children. The tenements could cast 
no shadow over her world. As Christine and I grew older 
we were forced beyond her innocence. That was our 


betrayal. 


What in fact happened in the lane? I have spent many 
years trying to puzzle it out, and I’m not sure that I 
understand even yet. At first I was tempted to think that 
it was all just the exaggerated fears of two sensitive 
children who had been sheltered from harsh reality for 
far too long. Perhaps, if in fact anybody did turn 
against us, it was only the children, whom we had 
deprived of a playground. But this won’t do. The lane was 
very much a shut-in community, and age in itself did not 
create hard and fast barriers. Grown-ups participated in 
a lot of the games the children played. At the corner 
quite young boys lounged in the company of grown men. All 
seemed to converse on the same level of maturity. So the 
fact is that the children could not have acted towards 
us as they did without not only the tacit approval but 
the active help and encouragement of the adults. 


I see today that whatever crime we committed, it must 
have been one we committed daily. The fact that we got 
two empty houses boarded up was only symptomatic: the 
root of the trouble lay elsewhere. The people of the lane 
had short memories, and easily forgot what happened 
yesterday. It couldn’t have been anything we did: it must 
have been something we were. 


And what were we but outsiders? Greta was a newly arrived 
Gael who knew little of slum Glasgow, its people, its 
values, or its language. Neighbourliness in the lane was 
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a difficult thing to achieve if you lacked the keelie 
argot. We couldn’t even ape lane attitudes because, as 
far as I was ever able to make out, they consisted mainly 
of words spoken in a particular kind of way: shibboleths 
unintelligible to us. In the lane they clung to verbal 
barriers to make up for more palpable ones which they did 
not trust. But verbal barriers don’t stand up well to 
alcohol. When the crowds poured out of Nelson’s Bar at 
the corner on a Saturday night, the true nature of the 
lane man’s neighbourliness was made manifest. The battle 
was inevitable. The old and ailing would be at their 
front windows to see it through from the first tentative 
skirmish to the final intervention of the women who 
belonged to the party about to be vanquished. 
Neighbourliness in the lane had nothing to do with 
friendliness. Rather it was the coming together of deadly 
enemies. Until you realised this it was impossible to 


make contact. 


Living in the paddy you soaked up a sense of guilt and 
inferiority with the air you breathed. Emissaries from 
outside never let you forget how close to the ground you 
had your being. There was the sanitary lady, for one. 
There was plenty for her to pretend to be shocked at: the 
green enamelled pail, for example, which we housed behind 
the coal bunker and used instead of the stairhead privy. 


Although never uncivil, Greta had a way of staying quiet 
and self-possessed with a smile playing about her lips. 
As our visitor grew more pained by what she saw, and the 
professional smile withered, and a look of stern reproach 
settled on her countenance, the smile on my mother’s face 
blossomed. It was clear she wasn’t to be intimidated. The 
sanitary lady made great play with pencil and notebook, 
but to no avail. Greta either did not understand the 
significance of this note-taking, or, if she did, 
dismissed it as farce, something to be gone through for 
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form’s sake but which would amount to absolutely nothing 
in the end. And this last surmise would not have been far 
wrong, considering the nearness of the two derelict flats 
and the dilapidated state of the tenement as a whole. We 
soon learnt that few lane folk ever opened their doors 
to the sanitary. Greta felt no need to hide. Self- 
important types amused her. 


Was it all simple naivety on Greta’s part? We thought so 
at the time. But looking back, I’m not so sure. I think 
she was aware of the fear and shame we experienced in the 
lane. I think she realised that to talk about it would 
only have been to magnify it. I think she tried to show 
us by the example of her own approach that it was silly 
to be afraid of anyone or ashamed of anything. Her 
example was lost on us because we could not believe in 
her. The world we inhabited within our four walls had no 
meaning in the world outside. Even the languages were 
different. We reached a stage where we had to choose: our 
mother’s world, which for us meant enclosure and 
isolation, or the world of the lane which for us meant 
freedom to move about and play and have friends. 


There was no escape. We tried to forget how we had 
laughed as we swept through the long grass in the park, 
kicking our heels and making faces at the lane’s gods. 
But the trees had become spectres, gaunt and leafless. 
The gentle breeze had turned to a shrill biting blast. 
The long grass hid a quagmire waiting to engulf us. And 
the dragon’s print was everywhere, striking terror in our 


hearts. We were in the kingdom of the reptile. 


So we chose, We learnt to make our peace with the lane. 
We would go on our knees in shame and apologise for our 
mother’s naivety and blindness. We learnt all the tricks 
for survival. We learnt to be ruthless. We became 
proficient in the language of guile. We knew nothing of 
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any betrayal: we could not be loyal to folly, even though 
it was our mother’s folly. 


And was it this betrayal that broke our mother, or was 
it that she knew the betrayal was in vain? Did she know, 
what we could not know, that we would always be outsiders 
in that community of the broken and debased, for we’d had 
no share in the long agonies that made them what they’d 
become. In their sunless Gehenna where only the beast 
ruled, they no longer took anybody on trust. We had come 
too late. They would reject us. And that’s the way it 
was. The harder we tried to be like them, the more they 
despised us. But now it was our turn to be blind and 
naive: we read comradeship into their loathing because 
now it was accompanied with laughter and not with jeers. 


After we had betrayed her, I remember, too late she would 
be trying to say something to us. She must have known our 
distance from her. She must have known no word could 
reach us. We had abandoned her language: the lane had 
taught us another. All that she had given us of herself 
we had abandoned. And the tears would flood her eyes as 
the terrible anguish flooded her soul and we slipped 
further and further from her. 


She would lie with her face to the wall and pray for her 
lost children. Her pain had become her only blessing. Her 
pain had become her only remaining link with her 
children. And how we longed to deprive her of that as 
well. But we could not. The pain would be hers till the 
day of her death: the link with her very own, her own 
heart’s truth, her triumph. 


Some years ago I had a serious illness, but thanks to 
expert medical care and new drugs which had become 
available, I was cured and afforded a second chance at 
life. During my last few months in hospital a new patient 
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was admitted. He was given the bed directly opposite my 
own. It was Boots. I couldn’t be sure whether he knew me. 
At first I did not think he did. We had both changed 
greatly, and I had seen nobody from the lane since it had 
been demolished years before, and (as was Council policy 
at the time, to prevent the recrudescence of old Gorbals 
elsewhere) no two families rehoused in the same scheme. 
For a period I had lost track even of Christine who had 
married a pit deputy in Nottingham and was settled there 
with a little girl). He was in very poor shape, almost 
skin and bone, and frequently had to have recourse to 
oxygen. He seemed a very quiet, rather pathetic 
individual. After a while it turned out that he was not 
as ill as he had first appeared. He was soon up and about 
and readying himself for surgery. And as his health 
improved another Boots began to emerge. And this, 
unfortunately, was the Boots I knew of old. He began to 
quarrel with the other patients. He insisted on having 
the last word on every subject, although in actual fact 
he knew very little about anything. He liked to belittle 
people, including the nurses and doctors who had saved 
his life. He more or less commandeered the TV and only 
programmes of his choice were allowed. I tried all I 
could not to get involved with him, but on one occasion, 
when he threatened to strike a male nurse because of some 
trivial grievance to do with the disposal of dirty socks, 
I was forced to intervene. I told him what I thought of 
his behaviour in no uncertain terms. I called him a bully 
and a loudmouth. I told him his conduct for several weeks 
past had been abominable, and, were I not due for 
discharge fairly soon, I’d have not the least hesitation 
in laying a complaint before Papa. I made it plain I 
would gladly back up any patient who wished to lodge such 
a complaint, and if justice was done Boots would find 
himself run out the door and back with his own kind in 
whatever dirty hole he crept out of. This quietened him, 
although I could see he was boiling with fury inside. He 
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had to suppress it because he knew, in the midst of the 
plague, expulsion was more or less a death sentence. 
Nevertheless he was full of resentment against me and we 


never spoke after that till the day I was leaving. 


That day he came over to me in the library and said, very 
quietly: 


-~ Ye mind o me, dae ye? I mean in the auld days. 


- Yes, I said, I remember you, Boots. 


He smiled and shook his head slightly. 


- Still the same as ever, eh? You an that sister o yours: 
heid ayways up in the clouds. 


I was conscious that, at the very mention of the lane, 
I had fallen into the inferior position, and Boots 
seemed, once again, to have the upper hand. 


Then, still with a smile, he added: 


- No like yir auld dame, naw. She wis all right. She wis 
good tae me, ye know. A good wummin. Used tae stop me an 
talk tae me. Ayways had somethin for me, sweeties or a 
penny or somethin. Yese wurnae like yir auld lady. 


In my first words he had sensed the old defensiveness I 
could not help assuming. 


And was it this our mother had been trying to tell us all 
those years ago: that if only we faced up to the dragon, 
with openness and sincerity, laid no claim on him and 
showed no fear of him, we should find that he was no 
dragon at all but only a lamb like ourselves: and at that 
moment of truth what had been a morass would become very 
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like the garden we once knew? 
I think it was. 
But Greta’s way is not my own even yet. To go beyond 


innocence is not such a long journey. But the road back, 
if it is possible at all, may take a lifetime. 


PART TWO 


manoeuverings 
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I was at one end of a bench in George Square. A resting place. 
Beside me was my bulged and battered old suitcase (circa 1930) with 
its assortment of buckles and straps strained to breaking point, 
abandoned in Paddy’s Market after a busy day. I was in my usual 
state of dilapidation. A crinkled and smudged grey homburg (memento 
of a holiday in Florence some years back when business was brisker) 
lay askew on the back of my head. My shirt, having lost some 
buttons, was open at the neck, and my red-and-black tie, a stringy 
affair with a minute, tortured knot chafed my throat. I had not had 
a bath for a month, I could have done with a shave, and my unwashed 
linen reeked. My head thrown well back, my face to the summer sky, 
eyes shut but not asleep, seldom asleep now, I waited in patience, 
which was something I was very good at. 


At the other end, wearing a khaki greatcoat, a skin-headed 
man in angry discourse with the unseen. From time to time he half 
rose and made a grab at his tormentors. He seemed to take them by 
the throat and stamp them underfoot ~ stamp them down and down till 
they ceased to trouble him. 


~ That’s you sorted, fuck-face! 


But they were numerous, his enemies; they’d come mob-handit, 
knowing he wasn’t the kind that gave in easy, and soon poor Khaki 
had it all to do again. Between skirmishes he refreshed himself 
with cider. The Ice Dragon bottle sat about an arm’s length away, 
in the middle of the bench. 


Strathclyde students hurried to and fro from their classes 
with anxious looks. Children chased after pigeons. In front of the 
stone lions Japanese tourists took snapshots of each other. And to 
the rear of Albert and Victoria on their chargers, council workmen 
erected a beer tent - an EEC promotion to wean the Glasgow tippler 
onto German brands. 
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The lunch-time crowds had settled on the Square in large 
numbers. Some sunbathed on the grass. Others squatted on the 
plinths of monuments. And where there was even the tiniest gap they 


squeezed onto the benches, 


But not our bench. There was room for about three people 
between Khaki and me - if anybody had wanted to dislodge Khaki’s 
Ice Dragon. Nobody seemed disposed to do so. Khaki was getting 
what he needed - plenty of space. If he’d wanted a crush he couid 
have joined his pals at Customhouse Quay. He could have sat with 
the winos and druggies down there and looked at the river. 


It was during one of Khaki’s quiet interludes. He had taken 
up the Ice Dragon, and held it smothered to his breast, and skewed 
round to his left, making the bench, for the moment, practically 
unexceptionable. Two sunburnt Americans were approaching - a plump 
lady of refined mien and a tall, heavy-set man in a Hawaiian shirt. 
They looked flush. They wore cotton sun hats, hers green, his 
white, and dark glasses, and were coming in single file, bristling 
with maps and tourist brochures. The man had a small leather bag 
slung across his chest and clutched tightly under his left arm. The 
lady had a camera dangling between her breasts. A smiling, easy- 
going, middle-aged couple, they slowly wended their way over from 
the south west, homing in on our bench as if allotted it by the 
Almighty. Two happy visitors to the friendly city, I thought. At 
last I would have company of calibre and distinction. At last the 
conversation would have tone. But just then, as my hopes gathered 
pace, there was a loud explosion followed by a great flutter of 
birds - it was the council making war on the starlings that shat 
on municipal property. Khaki, like everybody else, was shaken out 
of his wits. He swung round towards me, staring suspiciously at my 
suitcase, then at me. As the Americans were about to sit down, he 
raised the bottle to his mouth and took a long swig. George Square 
was suddenly skid row, and they quickly thought better of it and 
veered away to the right. Instinctively the man checked the zip on 


his money bag. 
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- Fuckbags, the lot o ye! Khaki growled. 


I was disappointed. But obstinate though these trammels are 
they have to be overcome. You don’t let them spoil your day. 


- Whit’s in the case? said Khaki returning the Ice Dragon to 
the middle of the bench. Nails? 


- Rug samples, I said, but I have carried nails. I know all 
about nails. And hammers. And chisels. And monkey wrenches. I’ve 


carried the lot in my time. 
- Whit are ye, a housebreaker? 


- No, not a housebreaker. I’m a sales rep. A freelance sales 


rep. 


- I wouldnae kerrie that shit, said khaki. No, no. No me, no 


siree. 
- Ah, well, I laughed. I wish I was on holiday like you. 


- I’m no on holiday, said Khaki. I’m fae here. I’m unemployed. 


I sign the broo. 


- That’s OK, I said. I understand. I see you’re an old 
soldier. I was in uniform myself one time. Black Watch. I was out 
East, where the best is like the worst. We liberated Chiangi 
jail/Then they filled it up again. Every disease you can get out 
there I got. Shipped home a wreck - weighed less than my kitbag - 
my body just skin and bone. It’s taken me years to climb to where 
I am now, and that’s not very high, as you can see for yourself, 
but I’m luckier than some, who got slung overboard to the fishes 
on that long voyage home from a war-torn land. No, the thing of 
it is, I can’t go that signing-on lark, never could. I’m not cut 
out for it. Don’t get me wrong, I don’t mind taking the wee bit 
broo money they hand out. No, it’s the broo atmosphere I can’t 
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stand. I think I’m allergic to it some way. It can kill people, do 


you know that? 
Khaki was mumbling something I couldn’t hear. 


- Plenty of times I have nothing, I said. I eat broken 
biscuits. I drink black tea. I’ve done somersaults with hunger up 
and down these streets. But go on the broo? Jesus, no. I get the 
heebie-jeebies just thinking about it. To tell you the truth, I 
think I’d rather be a beggar, but I never beg - I’m no good at it. 
If something is offered, that’s different. I don’t like to offend. 
It’s just the way I am. The State doesn’t know I exist. 


- Well, I say fuck dem, said Khaki, looking about him, an 
double fuck dem, the lot o them. That’s the wye I am. 


There was a long silence. Our conversation seemed to have run 
its course. And as it ended so Khaki had to face those enemies 
again, and soon he was smiting the air once more and the old rabbit 


was resumed: 


- That erysipelas bastard in the white! That dickhead. Try it. 
Juist fuckin try, sonny boy! Yis urnae up tae it - no wi me, 
onywye. I wis top dog, get it? Top fuckin dog! 


For better or worse I was stuck with Khaki. The nicer sort 
would not be tempted, the way he was flailing about with his fists. 
I threw my left arm over the back of the bench, and my right leg 
over the left. I watched my scuffed and down-at-heel right brogue 
as it swung. I smoothed the stubble on my upper lip. I mused. I had 
nothing to offer my troubled friend, unless the tale of my 
morning’s pilgrimage. I would share it with Khaki as a fellow 
wayfarer. Where was the harm? 


- What a morning it’s been, I said. You wouldn’t believe it. 
You know I haven’t stopped once. From Maryhill to Shawlands Cross 
and back. From Byres Road to Yoker to Anniesland to Partick. All 
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over the shop. No breakfast, no buss fares, nothing. I’m just this 
minute out of Zammara’s. What a morning! It beats you how I do it? 
I know, I know. That case would very likely kill you. And you’re 


younger and fitter than me. 
I tucked the suitcase in by my right leg. I said: 


- Everybody tells me this. They say with a case as heavy as 
that I should invest in a set of wheels. Look how you torture 
yourself! they say. Look at the business you must be missing. I 
don’t see it like that, myself. For some people, yes, a car might 
be a necessity. But for other people it can be a bad liability. I 
know people with cars who get turned away. And they get 
discouraged. And they get sick. And they run home and fall into 
bed. And when they can’t keep up the payments, they lose the car. 
And that’s them done for. They haven’t the legs for walking any 
more. And they haven’t the arms for carrying. They’re done for. If 
I get knocked back in one place I can go right away and make 
another call and the trip costs nothing. No they can have their 
cars, I’1ll tell you. What I never had I’1l never miss, right? 


I took a breather. I was rolling my head about to loosen up 
the neck muscles. 


- I’m just out of Zammara’s, I resumed. First time I ever 
tried him. He has a bad reputation, you know. Not a nice man. No 
Manners. No finesse. You don’t sell your personality with such a 
Man. You don’t even talk about the weather. It’s your goods or 
nothing. The best spiel in your repertoire is wasted on him. As a 
matter of fact it only gets his back up. 


- I ken cunts like that, said Khaki. 


- All the reps have stories about Zammara, I went on. Horror 
stories. They go in that place quaking in their shoes. I know their 
stories by heart. If your stuff is wrong he kicks holes in your 
suitcase, pushes you out the door, blackballs you for good - sine 
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die, kaput. He’s an ogre. Time is money with Zammara. You waste his 
time you rob his money bag. You’1l only do it the one time. But I 
have to take a chance. Unpaid bills are mounting up. My stomach is 
shrinking. I don’t care if he kicks holes in me! Zammara is my last 
hope, kept back for this day, at my lowest ebb, the one place I 
haven’t tried. 


- I'd gub him, Khaki said. I’d punch his lights out. 


I nodded agreement and said: 


~ Yes, but some eventualities you can never foresee. I’11 tell 
you what happened. I breezed in, a cheery smile for all and sundry, 
Mr Happy at your service! The whole emporium turned and stared. A 
young lad came forward and offered to help. He pointed out a tall, 
shapely lady dressed all in black. He said it was a Miss Frick, Mr 
Zammara’s personal assistant. She was standing beside the 
elevators. She had a lot of heavy folders clutched to her chest. 
She had a deeply disdainful air. I put down the suitcase and raised 
my hat in my usual imposing manner. I said, Miss Frick, I believe, 
good morning, how are we today? She looked me up and down. She 
stared at my shirt collar. She said, I’m sorry, Mr Zammara is not 
available just at the moment. Perhaps TF can be of help. She was 
jabbing the button on the wall as if it had done her an injury. I 
picked up my suitcase. I said, I have some new lines he expressly 
wanted to look over. Oh, indeed, she said. She seemed doubtful. 


- Yes, indeed, I said. He won’t want to miss these, believe 


me. 


- Yes, yes, she said, but not today. It’s not his day for 
seeing reps. I’m sure they’11 keep till next week. Try us Friday. 
Sometime on Friday. Then the lift arrived and Miss Frick quickly 
stepped in. I quickly stepped in too. 


- The thing of it is, I said, I have to be in Tunbridge Wells 
tonight. I’11 not be back in this neck of the woods for some weeks. 
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She didn’t say anything to that. I had the feeling I wasn’t 
smelling very nice, this hot weather, you know, and it was getting 
to her. At the third floor she got out. She set a brisk pace 
through Household Furniture with me losing ground on the outside. 


- I did promise to look in, I said. By rights I should be in 
Dundee, but a promise is a promise. I won’t take up much of his 
time. It’s all cut and dried, really. I know exactly what he wants. 


- She stopped to parley with a stout gentleman sitting at a 
desk doing a sum with the aid of a calculator. He turned round to 
have a peek at me. Miss Frick seemed to have a lot of information 
to pass on. She kept glancing over to see if I was still on the 
premises. I was pretending to be interested in the workmanship of 
a cocktail cabinet which contained two bottles of malt whiskey and 
glasses. Then Miss Frick made a sudden dash for the bedding 
department. But I soon caught up with her. Members of staff were 


giving us funny looks. 


At this point there was another loud explosion, and another 
flutter of birds, but this time nobody batted an eyelid, not even 
Khaki. He held up the Ice Dragon, found it to be empty, rolled it 
under the bench, and took out another from somewhere inside his 


coat. I went on with the story. 


- So I told her. With a bit of luck, I said, I might just have 
made it yesterday. I was delayed in Perth. You know how these 
things happen. The word gets out and everybody wants to lay an 
order at the same time. A person can’t be in two places at once, 
it’s as simple as that. It was after five before I hit Glasgow. 
These things happen. But anyway, I’m here now. So round and round 
we went. And soon we were back in the lift. 


- Listen, I said, Mr Zammara and I are old friends. Tell him 
Boots. He’1l want to see me. Miss Frick stared at the wall. I think 
she found it quite easy to disbelieve people. I’m sorry, she said, 
I do have to follow instructions. If you care to leave your card. 
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- I was fumbling in my notebook as we moved into Carpets and 
Rugs. I was stumbling and staggering at her elbow, doing a kind of 
kangaroo hop at tricky corners. Somebody tittered as we swept past. 
Then Miss Frick halted to draw breath and adjust her grip on the 
folders. She closed her eyes and waved me away. I was about done 
in myself to tell you the honest truth. And that’s when it 
happened. This young fella came along. A serious youth in a tight- 
fitting suit with a worried expression. He looked from Miss Frick 
to me and back again. Is anything the matter? he said. I stepped 
forward and handed Miss Frick my card. I didn’t know who or what 
this young guy was. You can never go by appearances. He could have 
been security come to turf me out on my ear. Such mishaps are not 
unheard of. On the other hand, he could have been a buyer - one of 
an elite band specially trained by Zammara to spend the firm’s 
money in the absence of the beast himself. I addressed the young 


man in bold tones: 


- I’ve come to see Mr Zammara. We’re old friends. I have some 
things he particularly wanted to look at. Sure-fire sellers, stand 
on me. But it must be today, I’m afraid. I have a train to catch 
within the hour. The young man thought for a minute. He was looking 
down at the floor. He ran a hand through his hair. Then, his eyes 
still on the floor, he said: 


- I'm Mr Zammara. 


- Well, I was taken aback, as you can well imagine. I was 
wondering if I’d heard right. The boy was barely twenty. The 
Zammara I was thinking about had to be fifty at least. Then Miss 
Frick took him aside a little way and handed him my card. The two 
of them spoke in whispers. It didn’t seem to be about me. Miss 
Frick was showing him the insides of folders, and the young man was 
nodding his head, and sometimes Miss Frick smiled and looked 
admiringly into the young man’s eyes. I kept myself busy consulting 
my appointment diary. After a while she put on her professional 
grim look again and stomped away with her head in the air. Out of 
range of my odours she seemed to get her old confidence back. The 
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young man came forward with outstretched hand: 

- How d’ you do? Come right in here. 

- ft was numb with shock and surprise. He ushered me into an 
office with a long trestle table. He seated himself on the table 
and dangled his legs. Let’s see what you have for us, he said. 

- You must be the son? I said. 


- Yes, I’m Sam. 


- I hope your father’s well, I said, as I started to unbuckle 
the suitcase. 


- Father died two weeks ago, he said, inspecting the back of 
his hand. 


- I raised a hand to my forehead. I was in genuine shock, but 
more at my own good fortune than poor Zammara’s demise. To be 
perfectly honest, I’m not used to these lucky breaks. I kid you 
not, the first bit of luck I’ve had this year. It was up to me now 
to capitalise on it as best I could. 


- His heart, you know, the boy explained. 

- That's terrible, I said. He should have taken things easier, 
but he never could. I knew him well, in the old days, that is. What 
a man! He and I - we go back a long way. You know I was once a 
traveller with this firm. Yes, yes. My God, how long ago that was! 
Anyway, before you were born. And you’re Sam. My goodness me. 

~ That's right, he said. Sam. 


- I cradled my elbow and shook my head at the wonder of it. 


- Your dad must have mentioned me, I said. Boots, his old mate 


ED 


Boots. 


- The boy looked down and searched his memory and shook his 
head slowly. No, no, I don’t recall he ever did, he said, his eyes 
still on the floor. He still had that worried look. 


- He was some man, I can tell you, I said. You’1ll not believe 
it but at one time we actually thought of setting up in business 
together, did you know that? It didn’t happen of course. Too 
independent, the both of us. Well, you know what he was like. Of 
course we lost touch over the years. I mean I went abroad. I was 
in Japan, Korea, the USA. I was out there fourteen years. 
Electronics was my game. Too much for me now. My sons run the 
business now, I take nothing to do with it. Well, it’s a young 
man’s game, these computer chips, right? Ah, yes. It all comes full 
circle, have you noticed? I was a buyer in my own dad’s business. 
And I used to buy from your dad, would you believe it? Now I'm 
selling you stuff. What a world! And bit by bit, buckles and locks 
are slowly being undone and young Mr Zammara is at last getting a 
peek at the sure-fire sellers. 


- I’ve brought most of the stuff your father wanted, I said. 
He expressly asked for the Beachgrove range. I tried never to let 
him down - if at all possible. Even if it was impossible he knew 
he could rely on me, that’s the truth of it. You know what he was 
like, Sam. A great man and a loyal friend. 


- So I was laying the stuff out very gently, tenderly. You 
have to caress the merchandise to make the right impact. Se Young 
4ammara moved in behind the desk and took his seat. He sat with his 
elbows on the desk and his chin in his hands. I thought for a 
minute he’d fallen asleep. Maybe he had, I don’t know. When it was 
all out on the table I clapped my hands. 


- Well, Sam. There it is. 


- He looked from the goods to me and back again. For the first 
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time the worried look vanished from his face. 
- It’s extraordinary, he said. 
- Yes, I said. Isn’t it indeed extraordinary. 
- Are you sure? he said. 
- Sure of what, Sam? I said. 
- Dad asked for these? he said. 


- Oh yes, I said. He made a list, I have it somewhere. These 


are the very things your dad asked me to fetch along. 


- Sam was handling the stuff and looking closely at 
everything. A smile broke on his face. 


- It’s incredible, he said. 


- You’re right, I said. It’s so incredible. That’s it 


precisely. 


Then from an inside pocket he took out his Easylife Cellnet 
mobile phone and rang up a Mr Schuster. You’d better come right 
away, he said, the man can’t hang around all day, he has to be at 
the airport by four. Then he started to look at the goods again, 
shaking his head in unbelief. and at one stage he actually came 
over and said, It’s exactly what’s wanted, exactly, and patted me 
on the back with one hand and gave me the thumbs-up sign with the 
other. You couldn’t have come at a better time, he said. 


- Then Mr Schuster arrived and he had Miss Frick with him. 
This is what we’re after, Sam said, putting one of my carpet 


samples - the Beachgrove Range - in Schuster’s hand. 


- Oh, yes, said Schuster, nodding. It’s just right. 
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- Miss Frick was smiling and said she would go and get the 
coffee and biscuits. Then Sam shook me by the hand. 


- Mr Schuster’s the chief buyer, he said. I’1ll leave you in 
his capable hands. I trust we’ll meet again soon. 


- And with that he was off. And what an order Schuster took! 
I couldn’t believe it. 


Khaki was listening intently. His eyes darted back and forth - 
between me and the point in mid air where he sought to make sense 
of the story. I removed my glasses and wiped them with great 
deliberation. I took out a small blue notebook and turned the 
pages. 


- Just look at this, I said, shaking it in front of Khaki. The 
biggest order I’ve had this year. Somewhere in the region of three 
hundred and eighty quid, I’d say. Just look at that, eh? 


I held the order book under Khaki’s nose and pointed to some 
scribbles. Khaki was bent over, staring sourly at the book. Over 
his hunched shoulders I could see the two Americans down at the 
cenotaph. A young cop in shirtsleeves was giving them directions. 
It looked like he was pointing them back the way they had come. 


I jabbed at the book with my finger. 


- You see that? And that? I had him eating out of my hand. The 
Beachgrove range. Not very classy, I’m afraid. In fact it’s just 
crap, pure crap. What’s happened is, they’ve decided to go down- 
market now the old guy’s out of the way. It’s a last ditch attempt 
to make some money before they go down the stank. Ha! Ha! And who’s 
the first beneficiary? Me! Boots! Ha! Ha! What a day! 


I returned the book to my inside pocket. I patted the pocket. 


~ Of course, the bugger of it is, I had reluctantly to admit, 
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I’m still broke. Isn't that a bugger? You don’t get paid straight 
off, not in this business. It takes a while for the money to come 
through. But at least it’s sure. You know it’s there. You know it’s 


on the way. 


- Stonie broke, said Khaki in a wheezy snigger, darting a 
cunning look at me. He sounded almost elated. 


- The man’s stonie broke, he continued. Yir a joke, mister. 
Yir naethin but a bluidy joke. Aa that fartin about fur nothin. 


- I’ve established a bridgehead, I said, somewhat piqued. That 
is a great deal, let me assure you. 


Khaki was smiling wryly and nodding his head. He reached a 
hand into his greatcoat pocket and took out two coins. 


- The thing is, I said, I now have a foot in the door. Next 
time I go they’ll take me straight to the buyer’s office, I 


guarantee it. 


Khaki looked the other way and slipped the two coins - two 50p 
pieces - into my palm. 


I closed my fist over the money, and went on as if nothing had 


happened: 

- Next time, I said, they’1l be taking my hat and coat as I 
walk in the door. As I see it, things can only improve from here 
on in. I'll have to get cleaned up, mind you. Get a suit of 
clothes, a nice shirt. It makes a difference. 

Khaki turned his head away and mumbled something. 


I went closer. 


- What’s that? I said. 
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Khaki got to his feet and returned the Ice Dragon to somewhere 
within the folds of his coat. He pulled up the coat collar and 
stuck his hands deep in the pockets. He stood for a moment looking 
about him, moved off a few steps, then stopped abruptly and turned 
to face me. He threw out his hands, palms upwards. 


- Dae ye ken whaur we ir? he said, nodding his head and 
looking to the right and left. This place. Dae ye ken whit it is? 
This is the fuckin balmy cane! Ye got that, mister? The fuckin 


balmy cane. 


Then, ducking down and pulling the greatcoat over his head, 
he gave a little run, going past the copper in shirt sleeves and 
the two American visitors, and out of sight among the crowds 
milling in the square. 


When the Americans got to the bench, I eagerly made them 
welcome. There wasn’t much doubt they’d have a lot more money than 
Khaki. I would do my best to please. If in return a little was 
offered I would take it and say: Help lies around me everywhere, 
if only I stretch out a hand. Such was the wisdom of my friend 
Dalton, the sannyasin in Edinburgh. At the same time, of course, 
one was ready for knock-backs. 


- Sit yourselves down, I said. There’s oceans of room. 


The lady of refined mien positioned her bottom rather gingerly 
where Khaki’s Ice Dragon had sat. She unzipped her bag and took out 
sandwiches and paper napkins and cans of diet coke and pink straws. 
There was some good-natured disagreement over who had ordered what: 
tuna and mayonnaise or chicken with salad. The lady's laughter was 
uninhibited. When the banter died away, I turned to the lady and 


Said: 


- You've brought the good weather with you, anyway. 


The lady said: 
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- Yeah? It was raining in Edinburgh when we left. 
- Yes, I said. Edinburgh always has to be different. 


The lady of refined mien sucked on her pink straw. The 
gentleman craned forward to get a bead on the filled roll. 


- We came through for the Hillinger show, the lady said. We’ve 
been touring since Saturday last. Every place we were at it was the 
same story. You just have to make it to Glasgow, you just have to 
take in the Hillinger. We were kind of agin it at first. You know 
him being a killer and all, and let out of prison and all. 
Peterhead Jail, is that right? And you know we passed right through 
there a couple of days ago. It was scary really. I mean we saw 
Sagawa in Tokio. He was scary. Right, Henry? I mean he was there 
on the stage, not two feet away, reading his poems. A little guy. 


The lady spread napkins on the bench and broke her roll in 


two. 


- I don’t know if you know the case, she said. He ate his girl 


friend. 

- He had her in his fridge for a month, Henry put in. 

- People fainted, you know, said the lady, just looking at 
him. Just a little guy. Still I wouldn’t have missed it, I don’t 
know about Henry. Our daughter Louise went back several times. I 


suppose she was more his generation. 


There was a pause while she masticated gently. She was looking 
at something in the far distance. 


- You been to the Hillinger? she said. 


- I’ve been, yes, I said. I’11 be going again. It’s... How can 
I put it? It’s just such a fantastic experience. Amazing. 
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Unforgettable. 


- We heard it was good, said the lady. 


- You won't be disappointed, I said. 


- We’re headed up there right after we eat, the lady said. 
What is it, the Three Eyes? 


- The Three Eyes, yes, I said. Not far from here. 

- Our friends in Kilbarchan got the tickets, the lady went on, 
and that decided us. We didn’t like to say no, after they went to 
so much trouble on our account. It’s embarrassing really. They’re 
crazy about Hillinger. They’ve been a couple of times. 

- It’ll be the highpoint of your visit, I said. 

I counted to ten, then said: 


- As it happens I know Hillinger quite well. 


- You do? said the lady, lowering her sun glasses to take 
stock of me. 


- Oh yes. We were in the same class at school. We still meet 


from time to time. 


- Well, there you go! she exclaimed. Do you hear that, Henry? 
He knows Hillinger personally. 


Henry peeped at me shyly over his long bread roll. 


- I'll bet you have lots to talk about, she said with a half 
smile full of sly meaning. 


~ Art, mostly, I said. I paint, you see, or used to. 
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- And the murders? the lady said. 


- The murders... Oh, well... 


I looked away, as from a painful subject. She hauled me back. 


- You must have discussed the murders, she badgered. Didn’t 
he stab that prison guard? 


- But he’s a changed man, I said. Art has changed him. Art and 
the Scottish Prison Service. He owes it all to them. It’s all 
different now. They’re very progressive. Nobody comes out of jail 
hereabouts without an oil painting under his arm. It’s the one sure 
sign they’ ve been rehabilitated. 


- I think I’d want better proof than that, said the lady, 
wiping her fingers and dabbing her lips. 


- What about half a million dollars, I said. Is that better 
proof? That’s what his last work sold for in Paris. If you can earn 
half a million bucks legit there’s no need to go stabbing people. 
Right? 

- Right, said Henry. 


- So crime pays after all, said the lady. 


- Looks like, said Henry, chuckling. 


It’s the kind of artist he is, I cautioned. Confinement 
destroys some, it inspires others. 


- And you, said the lady of refined mien, what kind of artist 
are you? 


I shrugged my shoulders. 
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- Not in Hellinger’s league, I said. I never tried crime, but 
I know I could never make art pay. So I gave it up. 


Murmurs of mild protest from the Americans. 


- No, no, I went on, I gave it up. I had enough of starving 
ina draughty attic. I Slashed my canvases to pieces and burnt 
them in the embers of a Guy Fawkes bonfire Many years ago. I sold 
my easel to a hawker woman in the Pot Black Market off Gallowgate. 
Now things have improved. Maybe it’s not a colossal change, but 
it’s enough. I was never a big eater. I am happy with a bowl of 
Soup orf a can of sardines or something like that. That’s about all 
I can afford, but it’s regular. No more three-day fasts. That’s 
important, right? 


- Very important, said Henry. 


- What kind of work are you in? said the lady. 


- I'ma sales rep, I said. A freelance sales rep. Not many of 
us left. And what a morning it’s been. I haven't stopped once. From 
Maryhill to Shawlands Cross and back. From Byres Road to Yoker to 
Anniesland to Partick. All over the shop. No breakfast, no bus 
fares, nothing. I’m just this minute out of Zammara’s. What a 
morning! You need your strength in this job. 


They continued to eat with relish. Even when I got to the bit 
where, for all my good work, my pockets were, like my stomach, 
still empty, they went on chewing away robustly. I might have been 
talking about dearth and drought on another planet. They each had 
a spare napkin to intercept any dropped flakes of food, which they 
returned with great care to the heavily laden rolls. Nobody and 
nothing was going to divert these two from an enjoyable lunch in 
George Square. I admired their tenacity. 


- I think you’1ll agree, I said with a laugh, I deserve the 
rest of the day off, eh? 
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- You sure do, said the lady. 


When they’d done eating I said I’d been thinking and had a 
proposition to put to them. If they were agreeable and didn’t mind 
waiting till I parked my trunk in the station lockers, I would 
accompany them to the Hillinger, as I’d promised myself another 
trip up there anyway. At the same time I would be delighted, if 
they so desired, to escort them round the other galleries, museums 
and historic buildings of special note, as well as steer them right 
for the best pubs and restaurants where it wouldn’t cost them an 
arm and a leg for good eating and drinking in pleasant 
surroundings. We might even meet Hillinger in person and - who 
knows? - certain other notorious underworld characters, like the 
Bandit Rooney, Dandy McKay and Algie Earnes. I’d be happy to 
introduce them. We could visit the flat where Tim Rilly was born, 
or the street where he defenestrated the undercover cop from three 
stories up. There was no end to the bad lads I was pally with, 
having been born and reared beside them in a poor area. There was 
no end to the illustrious streets where terrible crimes were 
perpetrated, and I knew most of them like the back of my hand, and, 
what was more to the point, I could guarantee safe passage through 
all of them. They were in raptures at the idea. They thought I was 
an angel sent from heaven. Their own personal guide - and on first- 
name terms with notorious underworld figures like Hillinger and 
Jimmy Kemp. Wait till the folks back home, never mind their 
friends in Kilbarchan, got to hear about this! 


- It’s mighty kind of you, said Henry. 


- If it’s not imposing on you too much, said the lady of 


refined mien. 


- It’s no problem, I said. You seem nice people to me. I want 
you to have good memories of us. 


It was the doddles! Wined and dined while I regaled them with 
the gory histories they craved - the secrets of the tenements: 
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torture, incest, paedophillia and murder in the back close. Scraped 
uteri and and burnt foetuses in among the wheelie bins. The vilest 
transgressions laid bare before them. Law and order in the raw: the 
sickening degraded acts of Chief Supt. Dunstan Leonard! What a coup 
for Henry and his lady! They would ply me with rum when my memory 


flagged. It could last for days. 


My prospects had brightened beyond belief. But a man’s luck 
can change in the twinkling of an eye and in ways you least expect. 
I had my hand on my suitcase and was about to rise when it 
happened. It was Khaki back to haunt me. He came rushing up and 
started pulling me about. He was screeching at the top of his voice 


as he pummelled me: 


- Polis! Polis! 


Then he spun round on the Americans and grabbed at Henry’s 
Hawaiian shirt. 


- You’re ma fuckin witness. 


Henry had gone at the knees, I had the impression Khaki was 
holding him up. You could see he’d turned deathly white under his 
Ohio tan. 


- That bastard there, Khaki shouted, pointing at me, that 
bastard picked ma pocket when I wis sittin next tae him. He’s got 


ma money! 
I knew it was all up with my Yankees, the timid souls. They 
exchanged looks which, at the very least, betokened a strong 


tendency to believe the accuser. I got to my feet. 


- Let’s go, I said. We don’t want to be late for the 
Hillinger. 


Khaki now grabbed hold of me again. 
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- Whit about me? he yelled. I want ma dough, ya bastard. 
I tried to pull myself clear of him. 


7 - I don’t know this man, I said. He must be intoxicated. I 
think he’s a shoplifter. 


But Henry and the lady were hurrying away. 


With manic force Khaki pushed me back onto the bench. I was 
pinned down. 


Hey Polis! yelled Khaki, unhinged but calculating as he rifled 
my pockets with his free hand. 


My friends had gone, and without so much as a by-your-leave 
or fare-thee-well, never mind any suggestion of a small gratuity, 
for the man who was ready to guide them safely through the badlands 
of Gorbals and Calton and Dobey’s Loan. They wandered off 
northwestwards to the Three Eyes, where fainting fits galore 
awaited them in the orgasmic rush of Hillinger’s pulsating 
Structure Vivante 2020, and they were out of my life for good and 
all, yet another great opportunity washed down the stank, and I was 
once again back with Khaki, who by now had regained possession of 


his two fifty-pence pieces. 
He was off like a shot. 


I had to get out of there. I took up my suitcase and trudged 
eastwards. In John Street I ran into a cluster of people staring 
upwards and pointing. They were taking cognizance of the same 
graffiti message which was turning up on government buildings all 
over the city. There it was again, plastered boldly in white paint, 
high up on the archway between two stone urns: 


LAW SUCKS. 
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I yjyoined the half-dozen or so law-abiding citizens who had 
stopped to look up. Divergent views were aired concerning the aims 
and objects of the vandals. There was much jabbering and gesturing. 
One woman expressed bafflement as to how they’d managed to climb 
up there to do their paint work. That truly was a puzzler. Security 
must be sleeping on the job, said a muscle-bound young MSP with a 
deep tan. He agreed with a window cleaner who said it was an 
affront to the town: 


- Ye can see why folk are feart tae come here. 


- Don’t you worry, said the MSP. We’1l get to the bottom of 
this. I’ll be seeing Det. Supt. Leonard this evening. I'll be 
giving him a few names. We’1l soon get action, be sure of that. 


The communique on the wall was, as always, a neat professional 
job. A week ago I saw it on the High Court of Justiciary in 
Saltmarket. You might have said it had an official look about it, 
except that there was a long drip streaking from the second S. They 
liked to pick spots of rare prominence and difficult access. They 
had it on the tympanum above the tall columns at the front door of 
the Court. It took workmen, with scaffolding and platforms, a week 
to blot it out. 


I wondered who these subversives might be. I had a quiet 
chuckle, thinking of them with their ropes and pulleys, hauling 
themselves up Corinthian columns in the dead of night, and most 


likely coming along next day to glory in their handiwork. 


Maybe that day in John Street I did more than chuckle. Maybe 
I gave a loud whoopee. I sometimes do, an involuntary reflex, you 
understand, any time I encounter the ageless frivolity of revolt 
on these deadly streets. 


The slogans were ruining the city’s finances, so the Daily 
Record claimed. The council had to hire a special squad of stone- 
cleaners to keep pace with the vandals. There was a programme about 
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it on the telly. I caught some of it in Slowie’s one night. Jerry 
McTinn said it was the work of a small gang of mindless scum out 
to undermine the police, the Scottish parliament, and the 
democratic process in all its manifold greatness. Dunstan Leonard 
smiled and said no one should panic, the public could be reassured; 


he’d been given a few names, and moves were in hand. 


I decided to look a bit closer at the little group huddled 
near the doorway of the rates office. I felt quite certain there 
was a dissident or two among them somewhere. The tanned MSP in the 
stiff suit, whilst quite clearly mindless, and obviously a scumbag, 
did not really look to be out to undermine anything. A more likely 
candidate was this bearded joker walking with a zimmer. He wore a 
green woolly hat, and had long, dirty hair straddling his 
shoulders. His breast was full of badges. He was deep in 
conversation with a lady in riding breeches; she ran a massage 
parlour in Holland Street. There was the irate window-cleaner with 
his bucket and squeegee, and there was a slightly-built grey-haired 
man in a donkey jacket; he had a book under his arm and was 
chatting up a schoolboy in a green blazer. There was a tall young 
man in a deerstalker hat who had charge of a peddle bike. There was 
this young Asian lady resting her elbows on two tubular steel 
crutches. From time to time the scumbag MSP raised a hand for calm. 


As I observed them, trying to work out what they would look 
like without their various disguises, I was startled to discover 
that I too was under observation. 


I just happened to turn my head and there was this face at one 
of the upper windows of the City Chambers. A man in a collar and 
tie with a shiny bald skull. It was not a friendly face. It was 
stern and disapproving. I got the feeling he was a small man 
standing on tiptoe with one hand on the telephone. It might just 
be I happened to fit his idea of mindless scum out to undermine, 
etc. I’d had enough harassment for one day, so I wasn’t in any mood 
to take a chance. I decided to get out of there double quick. 
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But no one, unless bent on deliberate misrepresentation - and 
some are by nature and calling thus bent - no one could say I made 
a bolt for it. In this ugly town, sad to say, it can often be in 
a person’s interests, vis-a-vis the gendarmerie, to go about loaded 
down with a heavy suitcase. That way you have to resist the very 
natural temptation to run for your life. I had in mind that 
venomous brute let loose by procurator fiscals to spice up the 
evidence, usually when there isn’t any: 


- He spat in the constable’s face and shouted: I'll give you 
Aids you bastard, and then made a bolt for it, Sir. 


I have been set upon by this piece of nastiness more than 


once. 
So I bestirred myself. But perforce at a leisurely pace. 


In Castle Street I encountered a swarm of tourists exiting 
from the Museum of Mumbo Jumbo. They meandered at slow pace 
towards the cathedral. I crossed the street to keep clear of them. 
Looking back, I saw Khaki again, coming along behind me. Was he 
following me? He was bandying words with the tourists and waving 
a hand in blessing as they scurried away from him onto their buses. 
He gave the V sign to each bus as it swung past him. 


It was a Tuesday morning in mid August. There I was in that 
broken-down house Abe put me onto, staring into my own spit, some 
of it dating back to Saturday, which was when the misery started. 
I thought I could see bits of lung and windpipe floating there in 
dark red gobbets. I was leaning on one elbow, my head in the basin, 
getting ready to cough. It was Day 4 of the haemorrhage. 


There hadn’t been any blood in my mouth for a couple of hours. 
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But I hadn’t coughed for a couple of hours, at least not what you 
would call a real cough. In sickness we like to play tricks on 
ourselves, sometimes for better, sometimes for worse. I wasn’t too 
sure it was time yet for cheering up. I knew quite well I could be 
holding down on the cough, maybe even swallowing the spit before 
it hit the palate. One decent charge of air from the lungs would 
tell me all I wanted to know, but did I want to know? 


It was Day 4 and I have to admit a little anxiety was 
beginning to creep in. If the blood was stopped I was ready to get 
dressed and go downstairs and head for some hospital where I wasn’t 
too well known. I would accept any treatment they had on offer - 
that is, any treatment short of surgery: my body has had all the 
surgery it can take. I would accept antibiotics and bed rest. No 
X-rays, no injections, no electric shocks. In fact a few weeks 
recuperation would have been very acceptable just at that time. 
Regular chuck and bed rest, that’s all I was asking for. But on the 
other hand, if I was still haemorrhaging, I didn’t want to go 
anywhere. I have learnt by painful experience never to go near 
doctors when the illness is at its worst - when it has the better 
of you and you don’t have a good grip on yourself. Unless I am able 
to say Fuck you, mate, and walk away whenever it takes my fancy, 
I never go near them. When the blood is running out of you it’s not 
easy to do that: you are theirs. 


I have a long experience in these matters, I don’t mind making 
use of doctors and hospitals ~ that’s what they’re there for, but 
you have to watch out they don’t start making use of you. You have 
to have your wits about you. When I think about doctors, I always 
remember a holy picture they used to hand out at the Legion of Mary 
Alcoholic Unit in South Portland Street. It was St Francis bending 
over the stricken leper and planting a big kiss. They like you on 
your back like that, all atremble, ready to submit to anything: 
even a kiss will do. But you have to ask yourself: Who benefits? 
Maybe Francis acquires some merit, which is all very well and good. 
The worse the rot has eaten up the leper, the more merit for 
Francis. But there’s a bit you don’t get in the holy picture. When 
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Francis turns his back, the leper will curse his guts and maybe 
God’s guts too. There’s never much in it for lepers. As for me 
myself, I prefer to heap shit on the bastards to their face. 


I took the last of the wine, lit a cigarette and waited for 
the cough. I could hear Clara with Ernest on the landing, just back 
from walkies. I could see flies on Simon Buirett’s board leap from 
bread to cheese and back again. I was pretty hungry myself. Nothing 
since Sunday night when I opened a can of tuna. But the question 
had to be asked: would I do any better in the infirmary? There is 
never a good time to be ailing, but if you could choose a time, it 


would not have been that time. 


If you didn’t have friends to bring food into you, you could 
go downhill fast. Or you might catch some disease you didn’t have 
when you went in: that happened a lot. Or they performed the wrong 
op on you, like lopping off the wrong limb, or sewing you up with 
the scissors and swabs inside you. I wasn’t sure any more that it 
was worth the risk. And whatever happened, more than likely it 
would end the same way, with me slanging the piss out of them and 
making a quick exit. I was only there to make them earn some of 
that superior glory they floated about on. I had a long history of 
signing myself out after a couple of days, just when they were 
about ready to get to work on me. I have to admit I took great 
delight in telling people in white coats to go fuck themselves: I 
was going home where my chances of living longer would be greatly 


improved. Short stays were safest. 


I finished the fag and got out of bed and went to the sink. 
The face in the glass looked terrible, it was deathly pale and my 
jaws had a caved-in look, but I wasn’t too downhearted about that: 
that’s the way I look. I’ve had that drained and hollowed-out look 
for close on forty years, on good days as well as bad. I place no 


trust in it whatsoever. 


And while I stood there, hanging over the sink, the coughing 
came on for real. I started to retch and spewed up the drop of wine 
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I’d taken. But there was no blood, not the least stain. 


All I had to do now was decide which infirmary it would be 
best to call in at: which was least likely to still have medics on 
the payroll who might remember my past refusals and have me barred 
as a waster and troublemaker, not worth saving. They’d use any 


excuse to keep you out. I might have to travel some distance. 


A more vital question was money. Was there any dough left from 
Saturday when I went on the binge? I honestly did not think there 
would be. It was never my custom to stop until every last penny was 
drunk. But on that particular Saturday, what with spewing up blood 
and everything, I had the feeling I never got quite as far as my 
last penny. I had a faint recollection of getting change out of 
twenty quid when I bought the Eldorado; but that might have been 
in a dream. Of course in Slowie’s money could disappear in 
mysterious ways, you didn’t have to give it to the publican. One 
thing I was sure of: I hadn’t been drinking there more than a few 
hours before the coughing came on which put blood in my mouth. 


I started checking out my pockets, and may the lord be 
praised, I found four £1 notes, four 20p pieces, one 10p piece and 
some coppers. It was definitely time to cheer up. 


On the way downstairs a sudden dizziness came over me and I 
had to clutch the bannister to keep upright. It was a stuffy, humid 
kind of day with hardly a breath of air. I halted in the close, put 
my hands on the wall and let my head hang down. I had the dry boke 
and was making a loud whooping kind of noise which echoed up and 
down the stairwell as I tried to spew up. 


A neighbour on the ground-floor - a Mrs Rutland - popped her 
head out to see what the commotion was. Seeing what it was, and who 
it was, she very quickly popped her head back in again. One by one 
the several locks on her door snapped into place. I was bent double 
in the closemouth, soaked in sweat and drooling at the mouth. 
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Well, being in that Sorry state, the hospital idea was swiftly 
abandoned. I was still far too ill to trust myself to doctors. I 
went into the street. I crept along very Slowly, keeping to the 
wall and taking long breathers every so often, till I got to 
Slowie’s. Teresa of Monaghan was at the door drawing out the bolts. 
I waited, gathered myself together and followed in close behind 
her, 


Cecil was up at the end of the bar with a mug of tea and a 
crispy roll and the Daily Record spread out before him. He glanced 
up a bit anxiously, I thought, as I entered. Teresa took up a pile 
of ashtrays from the bar and went about laying them on the tables 
in the booths. 


I could sense all was not as it should be. I might have been 
there to admire the decor for all the service I was getting. I 
rattled on the bar with a coin to bring my needs to somebody's 


attention. 


- There’s paying customers here, I said. Any chance of a 
drink? 


Cecil turned away to wipe some crumbs off his shirt. In the 
Style of the true Gael, he was leaving any unpleasantness to the 
women folk. 

Teresa came up behind me. 

- Is it pressed for time ye are? 

- No, just dry, you know, kind of dry. 

- Ah God help ye, Boots, is that all it is? I thought maybe 
you had an urgent appointment somewhere. like in the police court 


or somewhere. 


She stood on the footrail, arched over and came up with a wet 
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cloth from the sink under the bar. I thought for a minute she might 
be planning an assault. 


- Aye, she said, giving me a sharp look, that was fine goings 
on we had on Saturday. By Jesus, aye. It’s many a day since any of 
us saw the like of that. And do ye know something, she added, 
wringing the cloth with a terrible ferocity, there better not ever 


be a repeat, I tell you straight. 


As a diversion, I reached over and picked up the bar-lunch 
menu which was hiding in shame behind a water jug. 


- What fine goings on would that be? I said with studied 
indifference, holding the menu up to the light of day for better 
scrutiny. There was plastic banger, mash and peas: £2.95. Or a 
fusty offal pie instead of the banger: same price. Or you could go 
for a dilution of tinned soup and a rock-hard roll: 95p. 


- Was there a fight? I said as I carefully repositioned the 
menu for easier viewing by the poor and needy. Was any poor soul 


injured? 


- Damn well you know what fine goings on, she rapped. That 
caper with the charity can, just for starters. 


For a brief moment I honestly didn’t know what the woman was 
talking about. But in these situations I’ve always found it best 
never to admit not remembering: for people are prone to take 
liberties and not only exaggerate but invent and lay all kinds of 
shit on the poor amnesiac. So I just straightened out my four pound 
notes on the bar, covered them with my hand and stared blankly at 
the rows of beer bottles. 


She tilted her head back to get me in better perspective. 


- You made off with that woman’s can, she said. 
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A faint recollection stirred. I could see a woman sitting in 
one of the booths, wiping her eyes and getting comfort from that 
shit-dripping Samaritan, Tony. What happened was simple enough. 
When I saw the woman come in the door with the can I was reminded 
of an old pal of mine: Dalton, a Salvationist, now domiciled in 
fair Edina. I asked the lady to let me have the can and I would go 
round for her, as I had skill (as practised by experts) in 
squeezing money out of drunk men and poor folk who found it easier 
to give than to refuse. She handed over the can readily enough. But 
when I’d circled the bar a few times and got all I could out of 
Slowie’s clientele, I nipped out the lane door, turned the corner 
and went on collecting up and down the street, in fish-and-chip 
shops, in bookie shops, at bus stops. I was going great guns until 
that nasty reptile, Tony, flung himself on me. 


- The poor woman was in a terrible state, Teresa ran on. She 
wanted us to phone the polis and if it wasn’t for Tony going out 
there and bringing you back, you'd be in the cells now, boyo. 


- Jesus! I exclaimed. You try to do somebody and good turn and 


look what happens. 


- Well, I’1l1 thank you to do no more good turns, not on these 


premises, she said. 


- You try to smooth somebody’s path in life and they treat you 
like a criminal, I said. 


- And what else was she to think? You disappeared out the door 
without a word to anybody. 


- Well, Teresa, it seems to me it was up to you - after all 
the years you’ve known me ~ to disabuse her of that despicable 
notion and set her right regarding my character and inclinations. 
I was never a thief, I am not a thief, I never shall be a thief. 
Her can was safe with me. 
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- Well, if you want to know, she said, and I’m telling you the 
God’s honest truth, with the amount of drink you had in you, I 
wouldn’t have put it past you to burgle the poor box in the chapel 
itself. 

She stepped down off the rail and went to wipe the tables. 

- A man of your age and still getting up to them tricks! 

I stumbled after her a couple of steps. I said: 

- So are you serving me or what? 


She spoke with her back to me as she worked. 


- Are you sure it’s a drink you need? What about the blood you 
were putting up? 


- Is that a crime as well? I said. 

- Well, Boots, I’m just thinking about the awful state you 
were in. You were spouting blood right and left for an hour or more 
till you chased away damn near all my customers. 

Turning to me, she added: 

~ Are you over it now? Are you all right now? 

I threw back my shoulders and patted my chest. 


~ I'm brand new. I woke up this morning a new man. 


She made a long, slow appraisal of the new man. She shook her 
head. 


- You should quit them fags. Look at Cecil there. He’s been 
off them a year. 
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We both looked at Cecil. He came lumbering over at a slow 
pace, persuaded by some shift in Teresa’s tone, or some secret sign 
they had between them, that it was OK to serve me. His mouth was 
all on one side of his face as he wrestled with shreds of sausage 
buried in his teeth. He was clapping the breadcrumbs off his hands. 


- Rum, is it? he said, turning to the gantry. 


I liked that in Cecil. An innate civility. He never eyeballed 
the customers to see how much booze they’d imbibed elsewhere. He'd 
serve you in any condition of inebriety if Teresa made no 
complaint. Just say your order, take your drink, and leave the man 
in peace. He couldn’t stand a lot of gab. He didn’t feel good about 
himself if he had to assist with empty chatter. If you pushed Cecil 
into talk, you ruined his day. Drink loosens the tongue and in 
Slowie’s you could loosen it on anybody you liked but not on Cecil. 
At that time - before Slowie’s got itself gutted out and upgraded - 
their prices were just about tolerable. But even then, with barely 
a fiver in my pouch, it wasn’t going to be easy to get myself in 
working order. But Slowie’s was a happy hunting ground for me. 
Having the wherewithal to gain entry was half the battle. There was 
always the possibility - and it had happened just enough times for 
me to keep faith with it - that somebody or other, a good friend 
from the past maybe, not short of a few bob and not scared to spend 
it, would walk in that door and pour just sufficient drink down my 
thrapple to lift me out of the slough of despond and into the bliss 
of Elysium - for a brief period, anyway. It was only a matter of 
holding out as long as you could with the little you had. For a 
start, you didn’t want to make yourself too conspicuous. I picked 
up my rum and cider and sat in a booth behind the lane door. In 
that seat you could keep a low profile and at the same time not 
miss anybody coming in or anything going on at the bar. It was my 
favourite seat. I was in that seat the day my old pal Benny Mallin 
dropped in. Hadn't laid eyes on him for a couple of years. Never 
even knew he frequented Slowie’s. He was a plumber and a great 
outdoor orator in Maxwell Street. At that time he was raking in 
large sums on a contract with the HERALD. Now and then he went on 
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benders. Like the time he came in here and we went drinking for ten 
days and ten nights and I didn’t have a bean. We went to dance 
halls in the East End and brothels in the West End. Then we drove 
in a taxi to Edinburgh to look up other old friends. We discovered 
one of them, Dalton, in the uniform of a Salvation Army captain. 
That shook me, I must confess. I had always known Dalton as a die- 
hard Red and a bitter enemy of religion and religionists. I suppose 
the problem was that he couldn’t find any practical use for 
religion. As soon as he found something sensible to do with it, he 
made it his own. But just to put us at ease and prove the new 
Dalton wasn’t too far removed from the old Dalton, he took us into 
a locked room in his house in Little king Street and showed us the 
biscuit tins spilling over with lucre - the fruit of his own 
private endeavours with the collection can. The new Dalton was 
still the old Dalton. 


Then we loaded up with provisions - whisky, vodka, wine and 
a mountain of food from a delicatessen - and the three of us 
bundled into Dalton’s flashy new car and headed for Gorebridge, 
Midlothian, where yet other old friends, Harry the poet and his 
wife Marion, had taken refuge in a miners’ dilapidated tenement: 
the miners had moved into up-market martaged property. That was a 
good night in my remembrance. Harry the poet swigging Chianti and 


screeching Ombra mia fiu 


- As Handel would have wished it! so he claimed. 


And the bold Salvationist, stupefied with drink, wandering 
naked in and out of rooms. 


- I am the stookie in the window, he said. You have stookies 
in windows, and you have stookies out there looking in. I prefer 
it in the window. I am not a hypocrite. 


I remember Benny and me locked in mortal combat about 
something called “the negation of a negation”! 
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And such times would come again, of that I felt supremely 
confident. It was only a matter of holding out long enough. A half 
of rum and a glass of cider. At Cecil’s prices I could afford 
another two such rounds, or, if I left out the cider, maybe a third 
rum. It was a start, sure, but it wasn’t that much; barely enough 
to wash the muck out of my mouth, let alone cure me. I had to keep 
my eyes peeled for those old friends. But it had to be faced, they 
were getting fewer and fewer. Some got cancer or the ticker failed, 
some went down with Parkinson’s, some were doing stretches in 
various hell-holes, some kept to the house and the building on fire 
wouldn’t budge them, some topped themselves, and some, like Steve 
Kilna, ended up butchered in the street. The ranks were thinning 
and no mistake. I downed the rum and felt a shade better. Not my 
right self, you understand, but on the right road. 


- Let some bastard come soon, I begged the fates. Invocations 
at that early hour were sometimes better attended to. That was the 
wisdom of Anthony of Padua, as conveyed to me by Desmond one dreary 
day in the sanatorium. I was always a great seeker after wisdom. 
I put the cider to my lips. 


And some bastard did come. A little man on aluminium crutches, 
none other than Jerry McTinn, Town Councillor, Cecil's lawyer, and 
friend of the working man. He was also a famous patron of the arts, 
and a world traveller of some renown. He went to Rome, Milan, 
Ottawa, Cairo, Warsaw, Kabul, Delhi, Islamabad, Istanbul, Mecca, 
Medina, Jidda, Peking, Shanghai, Canton and all along the Great 
Wall of China - as a kind of roving ambassador for our poor little 
green city. Cecil’s nephew, Tony, was his election agent, and for 
the good work accomplished, he was rewarded with a seat on the 
Children’s Panel. 


As always, they bundled Jerry into the wee office at the back 
and Teresa stayed in with him and banged the door shut and Cecil 
came up the bar with the remains of the smile he’d dredged up for 
McTinn fading on his face. He went back to his Daily Record for a 
moment or two, turned the back page, folded it up neatly and 
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slapped it down on the bar. Then he set about polishing up the beer 
bottles. 


I went over and grabbed the newspaper to try and look more 
respectable. I opened it out and turned to the racing and football. 
I wanted the normal look, like a man who had nothing but 
commonplace innocent thoughts in his head, or better still, no 
thoughts whatsoever, calmly sipping a quiet wee drink, puffing his 
fags and studying form to work out a winning yankee. An ordinary, 
healthy pastime. When people saw you like that, they knew there was 
nothing to be nervous about, they relaxed, all anxiety and mistrust 
fell away. Even that snivelling, goggle-eyed cur, Tony, let you 
alone. With the Daily Record in front of you in the morning, or the 
Evening Times at night, you had to be a sane person: you were 
ordinary and sane and quiet and sensible; a man who minded his own 
business; a man it would be safe to sit down beside; a man you 


might even want to engage in manly chit-chat. 


But time passed and nobody came near me. Although I seemed 
to feel a little better, it occurred to me that I might be looking 
more than usually whacked out. Maybe the angel of death was sitting 
at my elbow and as plain as day to everybody but myself. If the 
report lines are out on you, people shy away. 


Or was it just that I looked dirty and derelict, seedy and 
blue-mouldit, like the methylated criles at Custom House Quay, 
thrust forth from the city’s nut-houses to cut costs. Whatever it 
was, it was too late to worry about it. 


I was down to my last few coppers without sighting any old 
friends with money to spare, or anybody at all it would have done 
much good to try scraping an acquaintance with. I had the feeling, 
though, I’d missed a couple of good chances. In ponce country like 
Slowie’s you had to be quick off the mark. If you spent too much 
time sizing up this one and that one, they were gone, ambushed by 
somebody with sharper antennae. And for sure, I wasn’t at my best 
that day. 
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Up at the bar Pud Maloney was getting a good drink out of this 
character with an ear-ring and a baseball cap tugged down over his 
eyes. I sussed the cop in him the minute he walked in the door. 


Rarwigging cop disguised as young tearaway. 


I was at a low ebb but not desperate enough to put up with a 
cop, although I could have been in there before Maloney. Pud’s 
stomach was stronger. He just didn’t give a damn as long as the cop 
was buying. He'd most likely be spinning tales about hold-ups and 
burglaries that never happened, and naming villains that never 
existed outside his imagination. Or then again, he could just as 
easily have been shopping real people. It wouldn’t have surprised 


me. 


And talking about blue-mouldit, whatever I looked like, I knew 
I couldn’t have been any worse than the Bandit Rooney in the next 
booth. 


The bandit already had his hooks into a heavy-set man in a 
cashmere coat, and the ring passing back and forth between the. 


- Would I fuck you about? said the Bandit, a man o the world 
like you? Look, we can test if it’s a diamond. 


The man in the cashmere coat had a scar which tore its way 
diagonally across his forehead down to the outside corner of his 
left eye and ended on his cheekbone in the shape of a large S. 


For some reason the bandit only ever picked on big ugly 
bruisers. He homed in on scars and broken noses and violent 
reputations. It might have had something to do with his own 
disfigurement. He had a skin ailment which gave hima swollen-up, 
bright-red face covered with a mass of pustules which oozed yellow 
liquid. He went about with a roll of toilet paper which he kept for 
dabbing the pustules. Whoever you were, or whatever you were like, 
when you looked into that bloated red face leaking yellow pus you 
knew you had a brother in suffering. It was probably a key 
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component in his selling technique. Like the way he would scratch 
the precious gemstone up and down the empty pint tumbler and say: 


- Nou tell me it’s no a diamond! 


A lot of people fell for it and made the purchase - men of the 


world especially. 


Time wore on. I was now into my third drink, with no money for 
another and not yet recuperated. I took a rest from the newspaper, 
lit my last fag and looked around the bar. 


There were more ponces than prey. I was beginning to envy Pud 
and even the Bandit. I was wishing I had thumped Tony with my head 
and pillaged the charity can. Hope had all but faded. I was 
steeling myself for a return to my sad home in Mr Buirett’s midden. 
I had the glass at my lips to down the last spot of rum when he 
appeared. I knew it was he the moment I laid eyes on him. A hooded 
figure in the doorway. A big man, stooped, and wearing a greasy- 
looking anorak with the hood up. A long pale face with glasses and 
a greying beard. I couldn’t decide what he was as far as occupation 
or profession went. But I knew he was the type that would suit me 
fine: the careful, timid, fastidious type. He stayed in the doorway 
and had a good look round before stepping in. 


Cecil served him a pint. When paying he tried to inveigle 
Cecil into some kind of conversation. If he was an alky, he wasn’t 
your typical Calton alky; they hid it better. This man drew a lot 
of attention to himself. He yapped too much, in his innocence, and 
made jerky movements with his arms. One of the shipwrecked and 


unlovely. 


I thought the whole thing looked very promising. The man was 
lonely and in need of talk. Fortunately Cecil was unwilling to oblige. 
The man stuck there at the bar and prattled away, giving little pointers 
this way and that, like a man conducting an orchestra. He reminded me 
of a lecturer in search of a classroom. After a while he was bending his 
knees and had his arms stretched out on either side and was making the 
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motion of wings flapping. It was too much for poor Cecil. He turned away 
without a word and waddled up to a safe place at the far end of the bar. 


The man just gave a little nod and grinned. He zipped up the 
anorak and turned his hooded head right and left, no doubt searching for 
a friendly face - I was there at his disposal. 


Others were closing in now, with Cecil out of it. I shook out the 
newspaper, looked up and gave him a wee smile. After a moment he 
shuffled over with his pint and joined me at the corner table. 


He unzipped the anorak and flung back the hood. He hadn't much 
hair on top, just a strand or two, but that was made up for by the dirty 
grey beard in front. He had these thick-lensed specs which he seemed to 
have to hold onto a lot of the time with one or other hand, occasionally 
both. He didn’t look too prosperous, but he didn’t look skint either. 
Under the anorak was a good tweed jacket with leather cuffs. He wore a 
collar and tie. He had a classy pair of brogues, highly polished, with 
steel studs in the sole. All hopeful signs. 


You got all kinds in Slowie’s. Whatever he was, I was in no 
position to be choosy. Even if he turned out to be the champion bore of 
all time, if he was ready to replenish the glasses at regular intervals, 


I was in the mood to be a good listener. 
He pointed at the paper. He said: 
- I see they hivnae caught him yet. Him that’s daein a’ the rapes. 


The ‘Sex beast’ was on the front page of the Record in a photofit 
impression. They were hunting him for eighteen rapes. He seemed to have 
no special preference as far as age and gender went. So far he’d had 
nine girls between the ages of 11 and 16, two 12-year old boys, one 
adult male aged 20, six adult females aged 20, 23, 37, 46, 56, and an 
83-year old spinster in her sheltered maisonette. 


The man opened a fresh packet of 20 fags and offered me one. I put 
my hand out, then hesitated, saying I smoked far too much, but what the 
hell, what were we saving ourselves for? I accepted with a smile and 
obliged with a light. Things were looking very good. He said: 
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- I suppose they’1l have a pretty good idea who it is, but just no 


have the evidence tae staun up in coort. 

The Daily Record said the Chief Constable should assign more men 
and resources to tracking down the Fiend so that decent citizens could 
go about their lawful business without fear of being dragged into a dark 
place and subjected to an ordeal. 

The Chief Constable said he was pulling out all the stops. 

Helping in the hunt was expert forensic psychologist Dr Hubert 
Troon who had now completed a full-scale offender profile of the rapist. 


Last night he said: 


- I have been into his mind. It is not nice in there. I feel dirty 
all over. 


At the same. press conference, the officer in charge of the 


investigation, Detective Inspector Dunstan Leonard, said: 


- There is some evidence to suggest that the Fiend travels about 
in disguise. He may well be a transvestite. 


The man blew the froth of his beer and said: 

- He's fae Possil. 

I didn’t know if he was being facetious. The face in the paper 
looked barely human. The usual mad staring eyes, no forehead, thin, 
cruel mouth. I put on a puzzled frown and shook my head. 


- How can you tell a thing like that? I said. 


~ Don’t you worry, he said. I can tell. 


I know, I know. But how Can you tell? 


- He’s just ma upstairs neighbour, the man said; that’s how! He’s 
got fower weans up there. They'll soon be as bad as him. They're bad 
enough the nou. 
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A loud burst of ribald laughter from the far side of the bar. 
Torvil, the pub gowk, with a couple of wind-up artists keeping him 
going. Everybody joined in. The rat in the baseball cap was laughing. 
Even Cecil was taking a hand: a vacuous grin. 


- Ay, the man continued, I ken him a’right. Too damn weel. 


According to the Record the Fiend had a trademark which left 
Detective Inspector Leonard in no doubt that all these very serious 
crimes had been perpetrated by the same individual. The trademark could 
not be divulged in case other rapists copied it to confuse the police. 
The Chief Constable admitted they had contacted world-famous New York 
psychic Uri Bolli. 


The man said: 


- It’s that youngest boy o’ his. He’s ay throwin’ tin cans an’ 
empty bottles an’ stuff intae ma gairden. He climbs ower the dyke an’ 
tramples doon the petunias. I caught him at it an’ got ontae him aboot 
it. The wee scrunt... 


The man gave his lips a few soothing strokes. 


- He battered me in the mooth wi’ a big clump o’ rhubarb. 


Up to 27,931 known sex offenders in the city had now been 
interviewed. Over 100 officers took nearly 40,000 statements. Mr Bolli 
was taken to various locations. Dr Troon, an expert on rape, pointed out 
that they knew everything about the Fiend except his name and address. 
They knew for example the make and colour of his underpants. 


The man went on: 

~ So I goes up the stair tae let them know whit the boy’s been up 
tae. An’ whit dae ye think happens? The faither comes eftir me wi’ a 
hatchet. An’ dae ye want to know somethin’? The fucker was wearin’ a 


woman's wig an’ he had lipstick on. 


Detective Inspector Leonard said: 
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- We're talking about serial rape here. It’s only a matter of time 
before this man kills. Somebody must know this man. If anybody knows 
anything, or has suspicions about anybody, they should get in touch with 
me direct. Absolute confidentiality assured. 


The man shot out a long arm pointing due north. 


- I went straight tae the polis, up in Barloch Street yonder. It 
was the big sergeant. Hey, I says, that man up there's been chasin’ me 
wi’ a hatchet. Have you got a witness? he says. Naw I’ve no got ony 
witness, I says, naebody saw it, it happened up a stair in a close. Oh, 
well, he says, if you’ve no got a witness, there’s no much we can dae. 
Oh, wait a minute, I says, that cannae be right, shairly. Aye, he says, 
that's the wye o’ it: that’s the law. But I'll tell ye whit, he says, 
you bide your time an get him on his own, when he’s no got the hatchet, 
an gie him a guid thump on the jaw ~ but be shair there’s nae witnesses 
aboot when ye dae it. That’s my advice. But how am I to know he’s no got 
the hatchet up his jook or inside his jaiket? I says. Aye, weel, he 
says, that’s a chance ye take. But if he hits you wi’ the hatchet he’s 
in serious trouble. He’s in serious trouble? I says. Whit aboot me? I 
could be deid, you've no thought on that. Tyach, weel, he says, we 


cannae think on everything! 


He banged the table with his fist. Smiling grimly, he said: 


- By fuck! Would it no scunner ye? 


One or two people turned to look, the cop with the ear-ring among 
them. I turned the pages of the paper. A smiling Jerry McTinn was 
shaking hands with Italian entrepreneur Massimo Canucci at the official 
opening of a block of luxury flats in the city centre. Mr Canucci said 
that the flats were designed on the Neapolitan model. Councillor McTinn 
pointed out that only one rape victim had been a tourist. He did not 


believe it would have an adverse effect. 


After visiting the various locations, Mr Bolli returned to his 


hotel. He was now in a deep trance. 


The man threw out his arms in disgust. He said: 
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- Ye see whit I mean? They don’t hiv the manpower, that’s whit it 


is. They'll no pey them right. 


Then he pulled up his hood again and crouched over his beer. He 
was rotating the glass, now this way, now that, deep in thought, or 


maybe just worry. 


There was a long silence. He seemed to have forgotten my 


existence. 

I flourished the remains of the rum for a last little swirl. I 
wanted to remind my compadre that worrying or even thinking about the 
police was a futile waste of good drinking time. 

- Here’s to poverty! I said. 

The man looked up, grim-faced. 


- That Possil’s some place! I said, the glass at my lips. 


The man nodded, fiddling with the cigarette packet on the 
table. He was only half listening. 


- I used to live in Possil, I said. Killearn Street. You know 


Killearn Street? 


This got his attention. He eyed me keenly, gripping his specs with 
both hands. He said: 


- I know Killearn Street. 
~ Mind you, it was a while back, I said. Years and years ago. 


- Ye got oot in time, then. Ye wouldnae want to be there nou, I 


can tell ye. 
- Rough, is it? I said. 


- Rough? 
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He cocked his head to one side to get a better angle on me. 

- It's fuckin’ mental! 

- That’s what I was hearing, I said. 

- It’s a’ drugs an shootin’ an stabbin’ an God knows whit. An’ 
it’s no just Possil. It’s a’ ower Springburn an’ Maryhill an’ Blackhill, 
an’ even Balornock. It’s worse than Easterhoose. The drains in the 
street are a’ clogged wi’ syringes an’ hypodermics. I’m tellin’ you, 
Possil’s a coup. It should be razed tae the grun. That’s the wye I drink 
doon here. 

He took a deep drag at his fag. Then he transferred the fag from 
his left hand to his right, cupped his right elbow in his left hand, and 
studied the burning ash up close, blowing on it now and then. 

He said: 


- Have you heard of the Fleet? 


- Sure, I said. It’s a gang, right? 


You better believe it! 


I had the feeling that a grim tale was about to unfold, and I 
wasn’t wrong. I was resigned to hearing him out to the last syllable. 


He was my only hope. 


He stubbed out the fag and pushed back his sleeves. He wanted his 
hands free for the cutting and the gouging. Then he launched into a long 
story about drug barons with their ice-cream vans and taxi cabs ferrying 
cocaine and heroin to the schemes and the wars they waged to secure 
territory in Possil and Blackhill and Springburn and Balornock. There 
was a hardman called Jonah who got his face shot off. There was Big Watt 
who had his eyes sliced out. There was a man called Murrin who was put 
out a window twenty storeys up. In my friend’s opinion it was a fatal 
error opening a needle exchange unit in Ruchill. It was nice there once, 
round about the park. He used to like to walk there of an evening. Not 


now. Now you took your life in your hands going near it. That’s where 
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they got Watt. One gang most murderous: the Fleet. 


They seemed to have a personal grudge against him. He didn’t know 
why. He’d never shopped anybody. He knew who the dealers were - 
everybody knew. He even knew the barons who ran the cartels. But he had 
never once telephoned the shop-a-dealer hotline. He had never once 
spoken to any of that scum from the newspapers. All he wanted was a 
quiet life. He made discreet enquiries, of course; he still had a few 
friends in the area. Nobody would say it in so many words, but he 
gathered that certain people had been spreading lies about him. For what 
reason other than jealousy he couldn’t fathom. He took a pride in his 
garden, it was true. Nobody even hinted at the nature of the calumnies. 
But he had a strong suspicion it was something to do with this sex fiend 
business. Somehow or other the rumours had reached the Fleet. That’s why 
he bought the dog. A scrap metal dealer in Wishaw sold him this guard 
dog, an Alsatian, Tojo by name. £120 complete with pedigree. It was 
supposed to be ex-army and combat trained. The fuckers took Tojo away 
with them the first time they burgled his flat. He was burgled four 
times in four months. Everything taken. TV and video, furniture, 
carpets, bedding. They took his crockery and knives and forks. 


They even took an old iron shoe-last, which was a family heirloom, 
and that was the most painful loss. They were all shoemakers in his 
family since before World War I. His great~-grandfather was forty-one 
years with the Surgical Boot Co in High Street. He got the shoe-last as 


a presentation on his retirement in 1952. There was nothing left now. 


They poured petrol through his letter-box, then they dropped in a 
firelighter, and followed that with burning newspaper. He managed to 
guell the flames before the fire Brigade came on the scene. The 
constabulary said it was a case of attempted murder, nothing less. They 
said he was lucky to be alive. They were doing their best in difficult 
circumstances. Their hands were tied. They promised to keep a special 
watch. They advised him to block up the letter-box and construct another 
one higher up in the door. The joiner told him it would be £190.50 plus 
vat. He told the joiner to go fuck himself. Tradesmen were all robbers 


these days. 


He'd been on mogadon for years, valium, librium, the lot. Now they 
had him on temazepam. Nothing did him any good any more. He hadn’t had 
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a decent night’s kip in God knows how long. 


Anyway, sleep was out of the question in that house. He could 
never rest safe, knowing there might be another attempt on his life at 


any moment. 


He needed to get away from the place. Far, far away. His doctor 
advised it. What he needed was a long holiday, maybe Egypt or the Canary 
Islands. He quite fancied that. 


If only he could come by some money, a good lump of money, he’d be 
off like a shot. He would like to visit Egypt and see the pyramids. or 
Turkey. He'd always fancied Turkey. He’d wipe all trace of Possilpark 


from his memory. It would be heaven. 


But how was he to get hold of a good lump of money? Would it be 
the lottery? Would it be the coupon? He wasn’t talking about ten million 
or anything like that. One million, or even half of one million, was all 


he was asking. 


He wasn’t mad for money, not he. His wants were few, his tastes 
simple. He’d never been one for a lavish lifestyle. He ate very little 
and drank only moderately. Forget half a million: he would settle for 
just enough to get him out of that fucking Possil, away from the Fleet 
and all the other bastards that tormented him in the day~time and in the 
night. 


Well, I knew one thing for sure - he was a slow drinker, taking 
off his pint in tiny little sips which barely wet his mouth. I was in 
pain looking at him. The way he was going, it would be shutting-time 
before he needed a refill. As I saw it, a slight intoxication would be 
a surer bet than the coupon or the lottery, and at least as good, and 
quite a bit cheaper, than a trip to Cairo - unless like Jerry McTinn he 
went at the ratepayer’s expense. I put it down to loneliness. It was the 
loneliness eating him up. All he needed was a friendly nudge, some 
friendly encouragement to jolly him along, loosen him up a bit, make him 
feel he’d met a brother. I was sure he’d come up trumps. When you’re 
starved of contact, any contact is good for you. Even the attentions of 
a ponce can be a help. I could be a brother and at no very heavy cost 


to either of us. 
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I pushed the paper over to him. I said: 


- And what about this? 


- Whit aboot whit?” 


He passed me another cigarette. 


I drummed the photofit with my finger. I said: 


- I'll bet there’s a reward. 


Again he adjusted his specs and held them trained on me with both 
hands. 


- A reward? 


- Yes, I said. Money. A good lump of money. 


- I never knew that. 


- Oh, there’1ll be a reward, I said. I mean eighteen rapes. They’ re 
desperate. But are you sure it’s the right man? 


He picked up the paper and studied the drawing through the 
strongest of the outer rings on his glasses. In his excitement he took 
a bigger than usual gulp at his beer. 

Aye, it’s him, he said emphatically. I’11 swear tae it onywhere. 


He threw down the paper. 


- Great! I yelled, punching the air. That’s brilliant! You’ve 
knocked it off! 


The man removed his glasses and wiped his eyes. 


- It’s him a’ right, he said. They’ve got him to a T. But, like I 


say, if there’s nae evidence... 
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- Nae evidence? I said. Listen, man, you’ve got the evidence. 
They’re after a transvestite, right? Well, you saw the wig, you saw the 
lipstick. That sounds like evidence to me. And he comes after you with 
the hatchet. Do you know what I think? I think he thinks you're on to 
him. You blame the Fleet for that fire, but for all you know it’s that 
bastard. That’s the way I see it. 


At that moment the office door opened and McTinn came hirpling 
out. You could see they’d been into important stuff behind that door. 
Teresa had an important-looking document in her hand. McTinn moved out 
from behind the bar as Teresa pulled the door shut and turned the key 
in the lock twice. Then Cecil went over and the three of them put their 


heads together and poured over the document in serious confab. 


After a while Cecil escorted McTinn to a booth and the councillor 
sat down. Teresa poured a large brandy and took it over to him and 
joined him in the booth. They seemed to have a lot of important stuff 


to discuss. Now and then the councillor got quite animated. 


My friend folded his arms and leant on the table. He stared at me 
expectantly. He wanted to hear more. Even if it was just havers, he 
wanted to hear it. It did him good to hear it. We were onto his 
favourite pipe-dream - and not his alone - a good lump of money. It was 


within his grasp. 


- But can I give you one bit of advice? I said. 


Whit’s that? 


- Don’t go to the cops. 


- How no? 


They’ 11 rob you. 


The man had a long think about this, his eyes darting about 


warily. 


- Ye’re talkin’ crap, he said, his eyes narrowing on me. Whit 
ye’ re sayin’s no right. Ye think ma heid’s buttoned up the back? 
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- OK, I said, you know best. You go to the cops and learn the hard 
way. 


- So how? How? he came back. You tell me how. 

His tone was loud and hurt, as if he’d just had his pocket picked. 

- You tell me how they’1l rob me. 

I indicated that he’d do better to lower his voice: you never knew 
who might be listening, bad types were not confined to Possil. I did not 
wish to alarm him, but I felt compelled to point out that even Slowie'’s 
had its quota, fly guys who would, at the first hint of a windfall, try 
to muscle in on another’s good fortune. 

I signalled him to come a bit closer. 

- I'll tell you how it’s done, I said, whispering. And don’t get 
me wrong. I don’t say they’re all robbers. It’s not all the cops. It’s 
the rotten apple in the barrel. 

He straightened up and pointed a thick forefinger in my face. 


- Now ye’re talkin’, he said, much relieved. 


The rotten apple theory he liked. A rotten apple was acceptable: 
a rotten system incomprehensible. 


- You go to the cops, I said, and ask to see the detective in 
charge, right? 


- Right on. 

- They’11 put you onto this guy, I said, pointing to the name on 
the front page of the Record, a man called Leonard. Detective Inspector 
Leonard. See it there? 


- OK, he said. 


- He’s the rotten apple, I said. I know him. Everybody in the 
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Calton knows him. He’s a bent shot. He’s a crook. All his friends are 
crooks. He'll take your information and, if it’s good, he’1ll claim he 
already had it from another source - that’1l turn out to be one of the 
grasses on his payroll, and they’1l go halfers with the reward money and 
you'll get sweet fuck all. 

There was a pause. The man observed me, open-mouthed. 

- Are you sayin’ he’s a bender? 

- That’s what I’m saying. 


“That's fuckin’....% That... thats. that’s... 


If he ever found the right word he didn’t dare utter it. 


Miscalling the cops bruised his sensibilities. 
- He should be drummed out of the force, I said. 


- He's a damned disgrace, the man said. It’s that kind that gets 


ithers a bad name. 
I shrugged resignedly, threw back the last of the rum, and said: 
- Ah well, that’s the way it goes. 
I put down the glass and made to rise. 
The man gripped my arm. 
- Haud on, he said. Ye’1l hae anither? 
- Well... I swithered. 


- Nae well aboot it, he said. I'11 hiv tae hear mair aboot this 


stuff ye’re tellin me. 


The councillor and Teresa were coming round to the lane door. 
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They’d been chewing the fat for a couple of hours. She was doing all the 
talking now. She seemed reluctant to let him go, grabbing at his crutch 
every two or three steps as she made a further point. McTinn, with his 
eyes down, nodded gravely, and edged ever closer to the door. You could 
tell he was now much exercised by other important matters elsewhere. His 


council car would be waiting for him in the lane. 


The shoemaker was at the bar doing the honours yet again: another 
double rum for me and yet another double whisky for himself. He ordered 
with some aplomb, almost cheek, this time without too many words, 
leaning well over with one elbow on the bar, and with a thick, stabbing 
finger directing Cecil to the right bottle. The hood hung, forgotten, 
at the back of his neck, giving him, in the eyes of some, a loose and 


reckless, devil-may-care look. 


When McTinn reached the door, he called over to Cecil and waved 


his fancy walking-cane: 


- Thursday should be all right. If there’s a problem I‘11 phone. 
I don’t think there will be. See you. 


He exited, looking at his watch, with Teresa still in attendance. 
She ushered him over the difficult step. She would wave him ta-ta and 


see you soon, with a little blown kiss in the lane. 


I watched the shoemaker hastening back with the drinks, something 
of the devil in his eye, eager for more about the ten grand and the 
sixteen wise precautions he had to take before he shopped the guy in the 


red wig. 


- Here’s tae poverty! he said cheerily. We clinked glasses like 


two men who had come to an understanding. 


I reckoned, at a conservative estimate, it would be at least 
another hour, and maybe two or even three further rounds of drink, 
before my friend had anything like an adequate insight into how these 
delicate matters with the boys in blue should properly be handled. 


Tia 


The boy from downstairs pounded on my door, now with his fist, now 
with his boot, till I opened. He was in peremptory mode. He said he had 
a message from his mother, Margo Knak. It was essentially this: She was 
ill in bed, in need of peace and quiet, and the din I was making with 
the hammer was giving her a headache. I was to stop hammering at once, 
or she would be compelled to take steps, as I had no right to be there 


anyway. 


Alisdair would be about fourteen years old. I said I was sorry to 
hear about his mother. I explained that it wasn’t a hammer but an axe; 
that I was only chopping up a few sticks for firewood; and that I had 
just a couple more to split before I was done. I invited him in to see 
for himself. Alisdair stayed where he was and smirked. Imagine anybody 
thinking he would fall for a trick like that. What kind of eejit did I 
take him for? Well, one might have guessed that Alisdair would be all 
clued up about paedophiles and all that kind of stuff. He'd been getting 
lectures on the subject since Primary 1 - the cops, psychologists, 
social workers, not to mention Mum and Dad, the tabloids and the telly, 


all making quite sure he never had anything else on his mind. 


- Ye’re tae pack in the noise, he rasped, shaking a fist in front 


of my face. Ye've been fuckin warned, right? 
He turned quickly away. 


Halfway downstairs he stopped, cupped his mouth in his hands and 


shrieked: 
- Ya fuckin freak, ya! 


I wedged a slate under the door and went back to chopping my 
firewood. ~ tried to do it quietly, which was difficult, but I 
sympathised with Margo's problem. I couldn’t help smiling at the thought 
of Alis@air’s little red fist. They had done a job on Alisdair all 
right. A boy like that was sufficiently debauched without any help from 
me. He’d grown up in a state of panic and was anxious beyond his years, 
yet an innocent for all that. But it was a kind of sour and prurient 


innocence ~- Lot forever rushing to bolt the door with never a threat in 
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sight; a kind of street-wise imbecility. 


Mr Knak was a security man guarding money in transit. Margo used 
to work in the Sheriff Court Fines Department. Nowadays she lived in a 
TV trance practically round the clock. Alisdair must have been a telly 


addict before he was even half gestated. 


In the evenings he and Dad plugged in along with her. They liked 
it nice and loud. The tremors from their set at full blast knocked 
slates off the roof. Alisdair’s ambition, so he once told me, was to be 
a cop; and failing that, a brain surgeon. One way or the other somebody 
was going to pay, that was for sure. I was just hoping it wouldn’t be 


me. 


Unlike Alisdair’s mother, I was in no position to issue either 
threat or edict. I only squatted there. But by and large, my neighbours 
took to me quite well. This had more to do with the former bona-fide 
occupier than with me. Simon Montague Buirett, the out-of-work 
coachbuilder, alarmed them much more than I ever could. It seems he was 
heavily into home improvement, but then went mad - or so they claimed - 
and started doing crazy things, like tearing down walls and bricking up 
windows. All day long he sawed and shovelled and chiselled and drilled, 
for four solid years, driving his neighbours round the twist. Then he 
snuffed it, and the neighbours breathed a sigh of relief. Their torment 
seemed to be over; but no. He'd left a lasting mark on them. He’d left 
them in deep and permanent trauma. Any unexpected hammering brought on 
palpitations and convulsions. Some, like Margo, were still in 
counselling. They dreaded a recurrence of the Buirett nightmare. This 
I understood and sympathised with one hundred per cent. I hardly ever 


made any noise. 


My next door neighbour was Clara. She was a large lady, originally 
from Sandford, with a large dog, originally from the cat-and-dog home. 
She called the dog Ernest. She was the first to pay me a visit after I 
took up residence. But I was aware of her before that, hearing her 
through the wall in altercation with the dog, or glimpsing her through 
a chink in the door when they went walkies, or seeing her from my 
window, hurtling along behind the galloping Ernest. I gathered she was 
apt to beat up on the poor brute now and again. I didn’t like the sound 
of her one bit. I tried hard to keep out of her way, often taking long 


detours when I saw the two of them approach. I realised of course that 
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she was just another victim of the mad coachbuilder. In fact she turned 


out to be rather amiable on acquaintance. 


She liked to talk. She seemed to know everything about everybody 
in the area. She was full of stories, critical and otherwise, about her 
neighbours, and she had strongly-held views on every subject. Unlike 
Ernest, I never gave her an argument - I just lay back and enjoyed the 


crack. 
It was early on a quiet Sunday morning when I first sighted Clara. 


I had just returned from the Paki at the corner with some rolls 


and tea and a packet of fags. 


She was on the landing as I came up. She was bent over, with her 
big behind in the air, trying to steady the excited dog while she 
attached the lead. I tried to slink into the flat unnoticed. Just as I 
opened the door Ernest broke free and nearly flattened me as he forced 
an entry. Something on Buirett’s muck heap must have tickled his 
nostrils. Clara followed him in, swearing to God she would have the 
dog's life. He was scratching about in the rubbish behind the door. But 
in a moment Ernest was quite forgotten as the full range and complexion 
of Mr Buirett’s changes impacted on Clara’s vision. She stood open- 
mouthed and speechless, large and formidable in her blue floral dress. 


She put a hand to her open mouth, and slowly rested her great 


meaty posteriors on the end of my unmade bed. 


- My God! she gasped, I’d never have believed it. What on earth 


was he thinking on? 


She shook her head in pained disbelief. She couldn’t imagine what 
had come over the poor man. It really was very sad. They had been 
neighbours for eighteen years and there was never any unpleasantness. 
Eighteen years, if I wanted to know, and never an angry word - not till 
towards the end, anyhow, when he went weak in the head. But he wasn’t 
to blame for that, was he? That was nobody’s fault. That was a decision 
taken at a higher tribunal. He’d always been very civil, and very fond 
of Ernest. Twice a week he would leave a polythene carrier hanging on 
her door handle, full of goodies for Ernest. Oh dear, oh dear. The whole 


thing was beyond her. Had I never met him? A very quiet little man. A 
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very private person, she would say; kept himself to himself. In all 
those years he'd never once asked her in, not once. And now - well, she 
could see why. Who’d have dreamt it would come to this? It was a lesson 


for us all. 


Of course towards the end it was pure bedlam, she was forced to 
admit. Knocking and banging going on the whole time, Sundays included. 
In Clara’s opinion it all started when he got into the do-it-yourself 
thing, which of course was perfectly sensible, seeing how tradesmen are 
ripping us off all the time, but poor Mr Buirett carried it too far. 


It should be kept in mind, though, that he really was very handy 
with the tools. He was a quite marvellous workman, in no way to be 
compared with the cowboys one encounters so frequently nowadays. He 
liked to keep active. He renewed all the woodwork in Clara’s attic 
without plunging her into unwarranted expense. He could fix anything 
that needed fixing, and always did a first-class job. Also he was a most 
obliging gentleman. He’d go to the shops for you, if you didn’t feel up 
to it, and many’s the time he took Ernest walkies when Clara was out of 
sorts. He put new window-cords in for old Mrs Stillie in number 8 and 
never asked a penny. A very quiet little man. Never wanted any fuss. 
Wouldn’t open his door unless he knew you. Never let anybody in. She’d 
heard stories of course, but was never one to give credence to 
neighbours’ tittle-tattle. They were saying there was a crime in his 
past, of a sexual nature. There were people after him. Of course she 
always took his part when the others ganged up on him. She couldn’t 
stand by and watch people taking liberties, but look at the thanks she 
got! See how her kindness and forbearance was repaid. And her bedroom 
just the other side of that wall. It hadn't been very considerate of Mr 
Buirett, she didn’t mind saying it. It was hard not to feel let down. 


It had always seemed to Clara that poor Mr Buirett was doing 
penance for something. But it got beyond a joke at the finish-up. The 
racket and the clatter he made was something awful. Night and day it 
went on till they were all fair demented. Even Ernest. It used to upset 
the poor beast so that he would hardly eat a thing for days at a time. 
The McNaughts even had the police out she didn’t know how many times, 
not that it did any good that Clara could see. He would take a rest 
maybe for that day, but he’d be at it again hammer and tongs the next. 


He was a terrible worrier. He was never done searching out things 
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to fret about. If it wasn’t the mad cow disease, it was holes in the 
ozone, or lead in the water, or asbestos in the walls, or car pollution. 
Hazards lurked everywhere. A poor body could weary of life just 
listening to him. He was always on about fumes and germs and microbes 
and God knows what. Many’s the day she stood out there on the landing 
trying to console him. It was uphill work, she could assure me. 


However, after lengthy coaxing and a lot of private prayer, she 
did manage to prevail upon him to attend worship at the Tabernacle, 
where the Brethren welcomed him, and he was a regular attender for a 
good while, some months in fact, but then these other concerns got the 
upper hand once again and began to occupy his mind more and more till 
at last he fell by the wayside. 


Not that she ever held that against him. As she told him herself 


more than once when he got despondent: 
- They’re no a’ saints that gang to the kirk. 


I went to pour some tea and butter a roll. Clara swung round and 


said: 


- I suppose you know I’m planning to sell up. Does that surprise 


you? 
She didn’t wait to hear about my surprise. 


The long and the short of it was: her brother, Gillie, was at her 
repeatedly to join him in Cromarty. He had an important position with 


the council there. 
She had always pooh-poohed the idea up until now. 


- It’s out of the guestion, she had told him, I have my own life 
to live, and I’m quite happy to live it here in my cosy wee Glasgow flat 
on the banks of the Clyde. You can’t expect me to up and high-tail it 


to Cromarty just to sort out your problems. 


Well, he couldn't expect it, could he? But that’s what he wanted. 
He wanted his big sister to take responsibility for him the way she had 


when he was a child in Sandford. He wanted the sweet warmth of that 
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rosy time all over again. 


Gillie’s was a sad case, there was no use denying it. When Clara 
thought about the Gillie she once knew: never smoked, never touched 
drink, always out jogging, always so proud of his body - and what a 
strapping physique he had! What biceps! She remembered how he used to 
make the muscles on his tummy ripple. And how his thighs bulged. She had 
seen the Chippendales on the telly, but none of them could hold a candle 
to Gillie as he once was. 


Clara turned to me. 
- What brought him down? Is that what you're asking? 


Well, if I really wanted to know, although it was none of my 
business, really, it was Frieda - a bitch he found in Berlin when he was 
stationed there. She followed him back to Britain. They lived together 
for six years till she ran off with a kick boxer from Falkirk, the slut, 
while Gillie risked life and limb in the wilds of south Armagh. Frieda 
was the moral ruin of poor Gillie. Through her he was introduced to 
drugs and alcohol. Her idea of a good time was loafing about in bed all 
day injecting. She catered unashamedly to every base instinct in a man's 
nature. She even tried to poison his mind against his own sister. Clara 
knew because Gillie told her. Gillie always told her everything. In 
fact, such was her attitude to Clara that Gillie was forced to leave 
home for a period. Oh, yes. Clara had him in her attic a whole summer 
long. And he’d done very well, thanks to Clara’s steadying influence. 


Her attic, I might care to know, had a good bed in it. It did not 
let in the rain and there were no draughts. If I was interested she 
would be glad to show it to me sometime. It was not an exorbitant rent, 
not by today’s standards, and anyway it was negotiable. Gillie was very 
happy there. But he was not the Gillie of old, nothing like it. All his 
old SAS training had gone down the stank. To tell the truth, he was a 
mass of blubber, nothing but appetites - some of them so utterly foul 
and degrading that she wondered for a time whether he was in his right 
mind. Frieda, may the Lord forgive her, had spoiled him utterly. 


And soon he was lured back to her. He no longer had the will to 
resist, despite Clara's best efforts. When Clara thought of the Gillie 
she once knew... She shuddered to think what he’d become now. 
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- I'll not be your skivvy, she’d told him. 


Although Cromarty would obviously be a wrench, a very big wrench, 
for both herself and Ernest, she had, after all, decided to make the 
move. Gillie was never off the phone, begging and pleading. They had 


always been very close. 


- That's all very well, she had told him, but just bear one thing 
in mind. If I consent to run your house you’1l have to toe the line. 


You'll be on a short tether, my lad, and it’s best you know it. 


He’d had it far too easy for far too long. What he needed was firm 
handling. This might well be his last chance. On the verge of moral 
collapse, drinking two bottles of spirits daily, and with his council 
job - it was an executive post - in serious jeopardy, he urgently needed 
her help. She could not find it in her heart any longer to say no. She 
would not abandon him, although it would be a very great wrench, 


especially as she had made so many good friends at the Tabernacle. 


Clara was drifting round, taking stock of all the changes, and 
examining the various sections of her face and neck in Mr Buirett’s 
little wall-mirrors. Ernest, in among the coal and rubble behind the 


door, chewed noisily on a rubber boot. 


She had done her best to make it plain to Gillie what he might 
expect. He knew quite well there was nothing else for it. She was the 
only one that could save him. He had sobbed and pleaded, and pleaded and 
sobbed. What could she do but relent? 


But nobody should be in any doubt, it would not be easy. She had 
no illusions about that. She would have her work cut out. Bad habits die 
hard. They couldn't be uprooted in a fortnight. She feared Gillie would 
require more than pious homilies, much more. Still, she was never one 
to duck a challenge. You could ask anyone and they would tell you. There 
was of course the question of her flat. Before she could move, the flat 
had to be sold. She had made that a prior condition and Gillie was in 
complete agreement. It was imperative the flat was sold before she moved 
north. She had had the estate agents in, reputable people, and they had 
set its value at £95,500, not inclusive of carpets, fittings and sundry 
items of furniture and household effects, which would have to be 


disposed of, in one way or another, before she left for Cromarty. 
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Now £95,500, she thought I might agree, was a considerable sum of 
money, even in these days, and a very welcome sum, particularly for 
someone like herself who had to manage on a fixed income. The only 
question was: Would she get it? Money was hard to come by, as, she 
expected, I had noticed. People did not hand over substantial sums of 
money with their eyes shut. They scrutinised, they queried, they probed. 
Nothing was taken at face value. Nobody was worthy of any trust 


whatsoever. 


A few years ago she would have had nothing to fear. Before Mr 
Buirett went crackers everything in the garden was lovely. But now? 
House prices were dropping all the time. There was even a thing called 
negative equity. And what did I suppose people’s reaction would be when 
they discovered squatters about the place? She could tell me what it 
would be. A blank refusal to part with their money, that’s what. An 
empty house next-door was bad enough. People see them and immediately 


their worst suspicions are aroused. 
- Aha! they say, what’s amiss here? 


And she wasn't even going to mention the ethnic infiltration two 
closes down. To be sure it didn’t help. But squatters? Squatters were 


the end. The very, very end. 


Clara tapped Mr Buirett’s toilet pan with her foot. She threw back 


her head and shuddered in her blue floral dress. 


- I hope you intend to put this thing back where it should be, she 


said. 


- I’ve had the plumber in, I said. He wants two hundred quid, 


materials and labour. 
- That’s outrageous, she said. 


- It’s not that I don’t have the money, I said. I do have the 
Money, but not handy, not just at the moment. I was at the lawyer 
yesterday. He says it’ll be two months, six weeks if I’m very lucky, 
before they’1l pay out. You know these lawyers. They take an age to 
settle these things, especially as the will is being contested. 
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- T understand, Clara said. A temporary embarrassment. 


She appreciated my candour. She wished me to know that she had 
nething against me personally. She knew nothing about me. She had never 
been guilty of judging people by appearances. I seemed, as far as she 
could tell, a decent-enough body. But she was bound to say it, and she 
didn’t care whose sensibilities she might be offending, she just could 
not abide those people who would not pay their way. It went against the 
grain somehow. She was never used to that kind of thing. 


Certainly as a young girl her family was among the better off, but 
nevertheless they’d all had to pull their weight. Her grandfather 
Guthrie, the haberdasher, had set the pace. It may be (being a widow-man 
from his fortieth year) he surrendered rather too often to certain 
little weaknesses, but when it came to making money he was unrelenting. 


People were always on about the sad plight of the unemployed, but 
if you were to ask her, it was the ones in work who suffered the most. 
They were the ones that got penalised. The layabouts on the dole could 
sit back and have a good laugh. Their house rent paid for them. Their 
council tax paid for them. Free methadone for their drug habit, free 
condoms for their sodomy. Shoplifting a way of life for most of them, 
next to alcohol and betting on horses. She had seen them, back and forth 
between the bookie and the pub, women as well as men, young and old. 


Never worked and never wanted. 


It would take another war to set things right. Get all the 
layabouts into uniform, that was the answer. Why should the SAS have to 
do all the dirty work? Did I remember the Falklands? Did us all a world 
of good. Did I remember the Gulf? Gillie might have been recalled. Yes, 
indeed. She spoke with him on the phone. 


~ They’11 probably need me over there, he told her. 


That's why she had to admire Lady T. Lady T. knew what was what. 
She knew the score. Did I not realise that that was the reason they 
ousted her? It was her upbringing, of course. She knew what work was for 
a start. There was no pandering to softies where she came from. If 
they’d given Maggie a free hand decent people would be reaping the 
benefits now. She'd have lanced the boil to the root. Like General 


Schwarzkopf in the Gulf. He wanted to finish the job: make oatmeal of 
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Baghdad. They wouldn’t let him. A failure of nerve. No wonder he felt 
betrayed. Had lady T. been in power it would have been a very different 
story, she could assure me. She would have given him the green light. 
Schwarzkopf was the type of man we could have done with here. Think how 
he’d have handled Ireland! Maggie and Schwarzkopf together. They’d have 
scoured out the rot inside a week. That’s what was wanted. Take out the 
trouble-makers and the spongers. Put them in the Glasshouse. She’d said 
it before and she’d say it again: Let them work or starve, it was the 


only way. 


Then Clara stomped over to reclaim Ernest who was having a good 


time in among Buirett’s refuse. 


After an angry tussle the dog was dragged clear and reattached to 
Clara’s pleated thong. She eyed me warily as she wriggled her hind parts 
into rough realignment with a certain undergarment which had gone awry 
in the melee with the dog. 


She looked down at her blue suede bootees, sodden and mired by a 


decomposed mixture of coal ash, tea leaves and potato peelings. 


- It’s disgusting, she said mournfully, I had no idea he’d sunk so 
low. 


She had heard stories, of course, but never believed anybody could 
be so completely dehumanized. When she thinks how she used to rush to 
his defence... Truth to tell, Gillie had warned her about him years ago. 
He knew the signs to look for. He had this SAS pal in a back ward in 
Overdale where he was committed after undercover work in Donegal. Gillie 
visited his friend a lot. He had only met Mr Buirett the one time, very 
briefly, but that had sufficed. 


- Be on your guard, he told her, that fellow’s over the edge. He 
could tell them a mile off. He knew the look. 


And to be living in such filth! It was a wonder the whole place 
wasn’t swarming with rats - indeed it probably was - and God knows what 
other vermin. And her bedroom adjacent. It was unforgivable of him. It 
gave her the shivers just thinking about it. 


She supposed it was maybe as well I was there after all, as no one 
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was likely to want to buy such a property, and no doubt I’d want to 
clean the place out and make it habitable. 


Yes, there was always a bright side if you took the trouble to 
search it out. Twa sides tae aa things, as her Grandad used to say, the 
guid an the bad, ye can ay be shair o that, at least. She always liked 
to be positive. That was her watchword in life. Bear and forbear but 
always be positive. I did not look to her like the kind of person who'd 


want to live in a broken-down midden. 


Just then the dog powered itself for a lunge, and in a moment 
Clara had catapulted past me out onto the landing. Seconds later she was 
rushing headlong downstairs, yelling at Ernest to hold still. 


I quickly closed the door and jammed it tight. I listened as the 
yelling faded out of earshot. From the window I watched the pair of them 
rampaging along the pathway on the banks of the Clyde, Clara still 
berating the dog, and Ernest, head down, casting back savagely vengeful 


glances. 


She continued to pay me visits. Every few days or so she would 
look in. Usually she fetched along small victuals like a rhubarb tart 
or a piece of Madeira cake, sometimes a baked potato or a tuna sandwich. 
I was always very grateful for these tasty offerings. I was especially 
fond of the ginger dessert cake moistened with rum which was my Saturday 
treat. And then on Sundays she always had this a bowl of hot soup for 
me — nearly always mushroom - and two large slices of rye bread toasted 
and buttered. I got to look forward to her visits. I even got to like 


Ernest, who never tired nosing around on Buirett’s earthworks. 


Often in the twilight Clara would sit by me on the bed, and 
together we’d contemplate the Buirett heap. 


- One thing’s for sure, she’d say with a consoling smile, you're 
a slow worker. Still I think I can see some improvement. Yes I think I 
can definitely say it’s not what it was when I first beheld it. Slowly 
but surely you’re whittling it down. I hope you realise they’ 11 have no 
problem selling the flat, now you’ ve made a start. 


Then, scrutinising her face and neck in Mr Buirett’s little wall- 


mirrors, she’d laugh and say: 
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- Just think. You'll be the last bit of refuse to go down that 


stair. Does that frighten you? 


It frightened me, and we both knew it. We'd need the Buirett heap 
a long while yet. 


Like dear brave Gillie, I too have my war story, which I shall now 
impart in as measured, concise and truthful a manner as is possible in 
the circumstances. As I recall, it wasn’t so much the Japs and the 
Germans that had me in their sights, as a sprinkling of very nasty 
diseases. I had a tough time staying alive, I can tell you. My body was 
too frail for what the government expected it to perform. On enlistment 
I was six foot tall but not well covered with flesh. I was a beanpole, 
weighing less than 118 pounds, thanks to a serious lack of nourishment 
since my birth in a single-end in Camden Street seventeen years before. 
Nevertheless my potential must have shone through, for they classified 
me A.1 and sent me to the Gordon Highlanders at Brig O’Don barracks. The 
Gordons quickly discovered that in no way was I a suitable candidate for 
an infantryman’s heroic demise, which was what they excelled at, and 
after some pushing and pulling about, a lot of angry shouting and a 
lengthy spell in the guardroom I was posted to the Physical Development 
Centre in Hereford, where I joined the thousand thinnest men in the 
British Army. A number of them, like Wilfred Cheatly from Aldgate, had 


never even seen grass before. 


I felt quite at home in Hereford, among my own kind, so to speak. 
I pailed up with Wilfred, a quick-witted, fast-talking Cockney who was 
a year or two my senior. He told me he was a born-again Christian, 
having got entangled with some Baptist charismatics after a revival in 
Bethnal Green two weeks before his call-up. They had a famous faith- 
healer among them from Oklahoma. She cured a lot of people but couldn't 
do much for Wilfred, at least not in the short term; she assured him 
that with the passage of time there would be a definite improvement. 
While he waited for the improvement his call-up came. Wilfred wasn't all 
that thin. The truth is, he had the strength of an orangutan and, in 
fact, was much the same shape, but, as fate decreed it, he was a 
hunchback. So I was to be fattened up, and Wilfred’s back was to be 
straightened, that we might be worthy of the sacrifice. They promised 
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us glory and a place in history if we made it, and we tried our 
damnedest to make it, don’t you worry. Believe it or not, we actually 
longed for that place in history. It is never nice to be excluded. When 
the world goes mental, you go with the flow. 


He may have been God-fearing, but there was a strong antinomian 
streak in Wilfred, and we used to get drunk twice a week on cider at the 
local inns. I swore to him his hump was disappearing, he gave me to 
believe I was getting bulkier by the day. We were daft all right, eager 
for glory, and lying was all we could do for each other. Of course they 
failed with both of us. But it didn’t seem to matter in my case, I put 
on a measly two pounds in Hereford, and that gave them the green light 
to ship me overseas. Wilfred got his discharge. 


When he got word that he was to be rejected Wilfred sank into 
black despondency - but only for about half of one day. By the time I 
caught up with him over a pint of scrumpy he had made some positive 
connections. God, he told me, was definitely looking out for him; he at 
last had the proof. For long stretches of his life he had felt forsaken 
of the Lord. He now knew that was pure foolishness. Today he had been 
vouchsafed a little light. He had been delivered from the madness of 
bayonets and bullets and exploding shrapnel, to say nothing of parades 
and fatigues and scumbag NCOs; for, if he was to be completely honest, 
war was a lottery he wanted no part in. Rejection in Hereford signified 
embrace in a higher sphere. Did I not realise that there was no defect 
so calamitous that it could not be made to yield something, if not 
materially, then surely spiritually, and why not both? St Paul with his 
epilepsy was a good example. All a person need do was find out, 
according to his or her own particular talents and predisposition, how 
best to exploit the infirmity. Wilfred’s plan was to return to the 
Baptists and have a go at the laying on of hands, which he was convinced 
he had a talent for and could do as well, if not better, than the fakir 
from Oklahoma who was claiming all manner of cures up and down the 
country and making a good living at it. He would mix it in with a good 
bit of light-hearted chatter which left people feeling better. The 
Baptists were suckers for preachers with a gimmick. He would put his 
hump to its proper use. He would tell the world how he owed his 
salvation to his hump. How he owed his life to his hump. How a hump was 
a sign of supreme blessedness. How the greatest thaumathurge of them 
all, Jesus Christ himself, had a hump. And Wilfred passed out of the 
camp, and out of my life, with gladsome heart and confident hopes that 
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his future was assured. A good many envied him as he got into his 
civvies and headed for the camp gate. Many men would curse their rotten 


luck they’d had no such affliction to save them from the carnage. 


Five thousand men on the troopship Strathnaver, from the tail of 
the bank at Greenock to Bombay. It was an uneventful voyage till Aden. 
That's where Taffy, in the hammock above, dropped a lighted fag onto my 
kit. The mess deck ablaze and who but this lazy skin-and-bone bastard 
to carry the can? Taffy Jones was owning up to nothing. The skipper 
went apoplectic. He stabbed a fat finger into my sleepy face. 


- I'll have you, you fucker! 


He was frothing at the mouth. It was the most terrible crime he’d 
ever had to deal with. The constraints imposed upon him mocked all 
justice. Keelhauling was what I needed, or a touch of the bos’n’s lash 
to sharpen my dull brain. Sadly, all he could manage was fourteen days 
in the ship’s guardroom with pay stoppage. 


I came out after seven days to the shit hawks of Bombay. Then two 
hundred miles by troop train to Kaliyan where the beggars were thinner 
than the sticks they leant on. They pushed forward in their millions, 
reaching out and clawing at us. Some crawled in the dirt like carrion 
dogs. A new draft was a soft touch in Kaliyan. We gave them what we 
could. That didn’t last long. A civilian population that has to rely on 
the good will of soldiers hasn't a hope in hell. The good will of 
soldiers is a perishable commodity. In a day or two we were keeping 


them off with boot and fist, screaming: 
- Jow (scram) ya black bastards! Jow! 


I finished my sentence in the conji house (cells) in Deolali, 


where Taffy Jones, running true to form, became a military policeman. 


Tt was in the conji house I met Chad who, I think, was from 
Birmingham. I say ‘I think’ because Chad never told any two people the 
same story. It was said he was of Romany stock or maybe a Semite. Chad 
could be anything he wanted to be. Some days he wouldn’t even answer to 
‘Chad’ and you had to call him by some other name. He had an abundance 
of aliases. What wasn’t in doubt was that he’d had enough of the army. 
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It seems he had deserted in Burma, smuggled himself back into India and 
travelled half-way across the subcontinent, begging and stealing as he 
went, before the military caught up with him, about a year later. They 
put him in the notorious punishment cells at Lucknow, where he engaged 
in a great laughing marathon, laughing at everything and nothing, hoping 
to be rescued from the war by right of lunacy. It didn’t work. He was 
soon back with a unit being readied for Burma. First chance he got he 
was off again, this time ending up in Deolali, still trying to work his 
ticket by faking madness. He was dedicated. You had to be. There was so 
much real madness going on in that place it was hard to get noticed. By 
day they had us out digging monsoon ditches. If there was an officer 
about, Chad might stretch himself out on the ground and start wanking 
off. Or he might sidle up to officer and whisper: 


- How'd you like a nice gobble, sahib? 
He got some bad beatings. 


He might have swung it, though, had the M.O. himself not been 
puddled, and 15 Section, the British Army nut house in Poona, already 
jam-packed with a thousand men, all gone crazy with fear of Burma. In 
the end Chad was sent back to detention in Lucknow. 


Then there was this fruit and char wallah with a keelie accent. 


- You fae Glesca, Jimmy? You wan o they razor men fae Brigton? You 
wan o the Pony, eih? Ye'll no be feart o the bugs, naw? We’ve got some 


big beezers here, mynd ya ~- jist tae mak ye feel at hame, like. 


He was always laughing. He took in about fifty rupees a week. Out 
of that he was lucky if he got to keep five for himself, the rest went 
to a rich Indian contractor who owned him body and soul. In all the 


canteens in every camp in India it was the same story. 


The Brigton Pony a legend now in the Far East. But the bug- 
infested Brigton tenements had nothing on our Deolali bashers (huts). 
Once you slipped under your mosquito net, the black Deolali bedbugs were 
in a different league. You dreaded nightfall. They crawled all over you, 
across your face and into your mouth and ears, not to mention other 


places. 
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But worse things than bed bugs assailed us. There was malaria and 
cholera, scrub typhus, dysentery, smallpox. This last one was waiting 
for me. For three days I lay on my charpoy like a dead man. Every bone 
in my body ached and I could not sit up. I lived on tea supplied by the 
char wallah. When the M.O. said ‘smallpox’ I thought it was the end for 
me. It wasn’t. I was taken to the isolation ward at Haig Lines, a 
military hospital just outside Deolali. I lay there on the danger list 
for eight days. 


There were sixteen other smallpox cases in the ward, but I took 
little interest in any of them. My whole body burned and ached, and my 
temperature hovered around 105. During my first nights I awoke from 
fitful slumbers with these terrible headaches and lip-cracking thirsts. 
TI could think of nothing but ice-cool draughts of nectar. With a weak 
voice which hardly penetrated the mosquito net I kept calling out: 


- Nurse! Orderly! Nurse! 

My eyesight and hearing failed me. Everything seemed to float 
around the island of my bed. In my fever I crawled through the deserts 
of Sinai to the sea. I plunged into the roaring torrents and drank 
endlessly, but my thirst was unappeased. I groped blindly at the top of 
my locker. I found a tumbler but empty. I screamed: 


- Nurse! Orderly! 


Time passed, and shadowy forms loomed, then vanished through the 


floating mosquito nets. 
A far away voice said: 
- Drink this. 


I quickly drained the proffered glass but it was poison it 


contained. I wept and pleaded: 
- Water, nurse, please. Water. 
- Certainly, said the far away voice. 


But the hours passed and no one came with water. In my delirium my 
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eyes turned towards the next bed. 


- He has water, plenty of water, I said. 


I forced myself to rise, I crept stealthily from bed to bed, I had 


no conscience as I drained glass after glass. 


- Fuck them! I said. My need is greater. 


Then somebody put a bottle in my hands, the orderly probably. 


- Drink, he said. 


This time it was lime juice, not the poisonous quinine. I drank 
and I drank. It was ecstasy. I fell soundly asleep after that memorable 
drink. When I awoke my headache and thirst and the pain in my bones had 
gone. From then on I climbed back into life. All my money and kit had 
been burnt, and for two months I was a leper, having my body painted 
daily to hold back the itch. But that two months saved me from Burma. 


In the convalescent camp in Poona the fellow next bed to me cut 
off his cock. That was Luke, another Welshman, a great singer, it was 
said. He had been up the line and lived in terror of being sent back. 
I saw the severed flesh. Shrivelled pieces of skin, some hair. The 


orderly said it was been the biggest he’d ever seen. 


- That’s the one sure way you can always tell a madman, he assured 


me, by the size of his cock. 


If you went mad in the Dorsets they measured your cock. 


They kept it in formaldehyde in a glass jar on a shelf in the Duty 
Room. We all stole a respectful peep. Going home was Luke without his 
prick, an appendage he’d have little use for in the valleys. They say 


its loss improves the voice. 


The truth is we all lived in terror. As well as the diseases, as 
well as the Japs and Burma, we had the Gandhi wallahs. They were easy 
to spot with their home-spun khadi caps among the many-coloured turbans 
of their fellow countrymen. Many of them were not as non-violent as the 
renowned Mahatma. A soldier going out for a spree on his ownsome was 
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taking a big chance. You could be waylaid and set upon. Bad beatings and 
even deaths were reported. Outside the camp gates a sullen hostility was 
in the air. Had Gandhi raised his little finger we'd have been caught 
between the Japs in Burma and the hordes of Hindustan. It was a good 
card to keep the Brits friendly. Usually the chiefs only armed us with 
pickaxe handles, in dread of another Amritsar, which might have got 
Gandhi mad. Every day I studied the war map outside the camp library, 
anxiously scanning the positions of the fourteenth army. I worried 
constantly. Every week more and more drafts were being sent up the line. 
The old sweats who returned from Burma all gave me the same advice: 


- Don’t go up the line, son. Dae anything ye hiv tae, but don’t go 
up the line. 


Military discipline was at an end for most of these guys. The war 
was over for them. Many had arms and legs eaten away with jungle sores. 
Others were recovering from cholera, dysentery, malaria. Very few had 
gunshot wounds. They told a lot of stories, mostly humourous. The one 
I liked best was the British patrol bumping unexpectedly into a Jap 
patrol and each fleeing the other with loud yells and screeches. They 
liked to mock the officers, especially if newly arrived from England 
with knees still white, and they barracked the CSM every chance they 
got. 


From Deolali I was posted to Bengal. Two days to Ranchi by train, 
if I remember right. At a camp just beyond Ranchi, on the dreary Pisca 
Road, I went down with dysentery. The treatment was chalk tablets to 
harden the crumbling walls of the bowel. I spent most of my time in the 
shit house, an open trench with a plank crossing. A lot of the time I 
was passing blood. For some reason the quack took a terrible dislike to 
me. He claimed I wasn’t trying to get well. My comrades were dropping 
like flies in Burma, did I feel no shame? There were daily enemas. In 
a couple of weeks they declared me fit for duty. Others got much longer. 


Next Secunderabad. Somehow I managed to scrounge a job in the 
cookhouse. I don’t know to this day how it happened. Excused parades and 
guard duty. A Gordon and I toured around Hyderabad on stolen bicycles. 
The Nizam paid us handsomely, one rupee for every UK or Commonwealth 
soldier who salaamed. We got good at it. Right hand to the forehead and 
down, down. The officers looked askance. But we soon tired of it, the 


queues at the Nizam’s palace got too long. 
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It was here I tried the old jaundice dodge, two cups of Andrews 
Liver Salts followed by ten minutes of heavy exertion. I was spewing up 
enough to fool the M.O. Life in the jaundice ward was tragical-comical. 
The patients had green faces and yellow eyes. They were starving but 
couldn’t eat. They rubbed their hands in anticipation as the tiffin 
trolley clanked into the ward. But as soon as they sighted the chuck 
they retched violently: 


~ Whoop, whoop, whelp, whup, whoop ya, whooop, ya. 


I was sick myself but mostly with laughter. I had to hide my face 
in the pillows. It took the M.O. a week to find out there was nothing 


wrong with me. A week in safety behind the lines was a good deal. 


Soon after, I was despatched to Dera Dun. It was a slow train. 
Nine hundred men trundling wearily to the North West Frontier. Long 
waits at Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi. After the deadly heat of central 
India, now the icy Himalayan blasts of Dera Dun. At the hill station of 
Musoori, seven thousand feet up the Himalayas, where a head cold is as 


lethal as malaria - I went down with a head cold. 


I was spared miraculously by the prayers of many monks. In my 
delirium I saw the prayer wheels spinning. I heard voices in the 


Himalayan air: 
- This sinner not ready for death. 


The chagrined M.O. did not like it one bit. My chronic complaints 
had plagued his happiness for weeks. Boils on the arse, earache, 
diarrhoea, eyestrain, sore feet, stomach pains, breathlessness, weak 
back, cough. No sick parade without my ceaseless moans. But here was no 
malingering. He had taken me for a goner and good riddance. But I was 
still hanging in there. Better and fitter men had succumbed. How had 
this bad rubbish survived? It baffled him and tended to make him 
irritable and short-tempered. In no time at all he put me on a charge, 
something called insolence. He sent in a bad report, but nowt came of 
Bi oi 


There was serious rioting in Calcutta and, like Gillie, I was sent 
for. We were besieged in the transit camp at Barrackpore. In their tens 


of thousands men in home-spun khadi claimed the streets. 
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~ Ghandhiji-Swaraji!t was the cry everywhere. 


We thought it might turn nasty, and were ready for all kinds of 
trouble. As usual we were issued only with pickaxe handles. Our officers 
were very angry. Fortunately for us - for, as I say, some of these lads 
in khadi weren’t all that peace-loving - the monsoon rains threatened 


and everybody ran home. 


The Gordon and I got into our monsoon capes and bush hats and made 
our way through the slush to the brothel. It was risky, but our need was 
great. It was a poor place, straw roof, earth floor. They waited in 
their faded saris. We had a dozen to choose from. Mine sat cross-legged 
on the charpoy. She chewed betel nut. She looked glum. She took my seven 
rupees. Two or three youths in khadi taunted us as we left. They were 
devotees of brahmacharya, puritans, and as raucous as an Indian bazaar. 
The fat brothel-keeper chased them away with a stick. Gandhiji-Swaraji 


was hurting his business. 


Two days later we left for Japan. We were to sail on the tramp 
steamer Rajula through the Bay of Bengal. The Rajula was a broken~down 
rickety old bucket you wouldn’t believe could keep up in the water. 
Conditions aboard were cramped and grim. More than a thousand of us 
sweated it out forward, and five hundred Indian troops squatted 
miserably in the stern. My kiltie friend took fright, seeing the Rajula 
dip and lurch in the monsoon winds and the seas crashing on her bows. 
He was going AWOL and fuck them, he wasn’t sailing on a tub like that. 
He made an easy escape in the scramble at the docks. He was off to an 
eight-annna cinema with a gobble wallah in a garry (horse and cab). As 
it was, after a hellish passage, we made it to Kure where battered 
warships leaned crazily on the quays; some had been blown right out of 
the water. Everywhere there was the aroma of burning you get in blitzed 
towns. The weather was warm and pleasant, but I was to learn that Japan 
is a country of severe contrasts - warmer than India in summer, colder 


than Scotland in winter. 
i was bound for Shikoku, a place called Takamatsu~san-Bashi. From 
there we journeyed to the town of Okijama on the island of Honshu. It 


was there, a few months later, it was time for me to go sick again. 


The M.O. looked disgusted. 
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- What’s the matter now? he said wearily. 


- Ifve still got that pain in my chest, I said. I have a cough and 
T feel tired all the time. 


- You're not the only one that’s feeling tired, he snapped. 

I could see he found me repulsive, which made him immune to my 
faint hints and intimations. He was wishing I was in Chiangi jail having 
my eyeballs squeezed out. In another moment he would order me back on 
duty. I had to give him something stronger. 

- Ifve been putting up blood, sir. 

- That’s not unusual after flu. 


- But I never had the flu, sir. 


- You amaze me. 


I'm haemorrhaging, sir. I should be x-rayed. 


- Oh, very well, he said irritably. But I warn you, if your chest 
is clear you’re for it, do you understand? You’re bloody well for it. 
T‘1li see to that. 


What a joker he was, that M.O. He was as bad as the Japs. He made 
you hope you had a disease. I packed a few things and left for the 
hospital. I did not know it then, but my soldiering days were at an end. 
Still, I think I must have been jinxed, because the very next day Japan 


surrendered. 


The Dorsets were headed for Singapore, and I was going with them 
as a stretcher case. At Kure we found it was the Rajula again. We had 
all experienced the horrors of sailing in the Rajula. Hearts sank at the 
thought of a repeat. I was just lodged in sick bay when the Dorsets 


mutinied and abandoned ship. 


The mutineers lined the quayside. They huddled in small groups in 
the bitter cold. A deputation of seven came back on board to present 


their grievances. They never returned. 
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The colonel appeared on the bridge and shouted: 


- Dorsets! Dorsets! Think what you’re about. Do not bring 


dishonour on the regiment. What will they say at home when they hear of 


this? It will be in all the papers. Your fathers and mothers will weep. 


Dorsets! You will break their hearts. Return to your mess decks. 


Dorsets! Return. 


A stunned silence greeted this address, followed by a mighty roar 


of snarling abuse: 


- Git fucked, ya silly old cunt, does yir ma know yir oot? 


After that the M.O. had a go with: 


- Listen to me. I can tell you for a fact. Even the Queen Mary has 


cockroaches on her. 


Howls of derision. 


Then two Dorset officers marched to the guard tent at the end of 


the quay and ordered the Aussie armed guards to shepherd the men up the 


gangplank. 
The Aussie sergeant said: 


- Fuck you, we're not in your bullshittin’ army, mate. 


But it ended badly. As the day wore on cold and hunger and the 
blasts from the sea took their toll on the mutineers. In ones and twos 
they filtered back to the warmth of the ship. Only about a dozen 


remained solid. 


- Soon a loud gong was heard on the Rajula. 


~ Grub up! was the cry. Come and get it. 


And the last of the rebels struck their colours and sheepishly 


climbed the gangplank. In a half hour it was all over. The Aussies 


sneered: 
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- Ya fuckin crapbags. 


The Rajula sailed for Singapore with the deputation of seven 
confined below decks. Those who had taken no part in the mutiny rejoiced 


at its failure. 
~ Fuck their rotten luck, I heard one say. 
I cursed the lot of them. 


They hoisted me aboard the hospital ship Somersetshire in 
Singapore harbour. I felt I was passing out of history, there was 
dejection and relief. Never to soldier more, was I to laugh aloud or 
shed sorrowful tears? It was my last chance to be a hero, was I in 
favour or disgrace? They hoisted this abject charpoy-basher into a cot 
to die. Every two days the engines stopped, portholes were screened and 
the heroic dead cast to the fishes. My country had offered me up to 
history, and history spurned me. Too meagre a sacrifice, there was no 
other explanation. I might have been a beggar at Kaliyan. I was shaken 
and surprised. One sensed that history was seldom so pernickity. There 
must indeed be bad stuff in one - the M.O.'s very words at Barrackpore. 


Feel shame, skiver, malingerer, refuser - making faces at 
history, saying Up Yours to history. Weeded out I was, discovered in 
time, clappewd in harder irons than the seven good Dorsets that mutinied 


at Kure. 


Ravaged and bent, clamped-in jaws, shit-scared to look in the 
glass, feel shame as you spit blood, Boots, Pte., 14698926, sir! 


O yes I made it back, and cursed or blessed no one will ever know, 
back to the furious scramble of these deadly streets, to walk 
unheroically the same half-mile to the broo my father walked a whole 
lifelong. Back to the bed and the wall, at best - the things that keep 
me whole. Voyages all done, just drifting now, the years freighted with 
little a man could traffic in. No buying or selling for me, no aiming 
high, having run my final errand for the state. Impelled to descend as 
others to aspire. ‘Addict of failure’ in the words of a kind friend. 


Just this foul bit of waste coming in on the tide. 
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In my dream the Green Lady came. The green in her coat nearly all 
faded now. She came to me from another age, in a green coat and hat, 
with a pencil and notebook. The last of her species, come to check on 
me in my new domicile. I heard the rat-tat-tat of her pencil on the 
door, Maya calling. She rushed in, eager to be at me, ready for any and 
every awfulness. Her eyes beaded as she neared her quarry, this grinning 
lantern-jawed halflin in the bed, and the bed, the stewpot and the 
lavatory all conjunct and cosy, thanks to Mr Buirett. She was most 
displeased. She knew me of old, had me summed up and pigeon-holed in a 
jiffy. Her little warm hands wandered all over my poor decrepit body. 
The Kliengast brothers, to whom I owed a lot of money, would never look 
for me here. But the Green Lady knew where to find me. She knew the kind 
of habitation I'd be at. She plucked the fag from my mouth and put in 
a thermometer. Her tone was sharp but strangely reassuring. One felt in 


good hands. 


- We'll have to see about you, she said. 


After a tough struggle a young man pushed the door open just 
enough to poke his head through. 


- Anybody there? he called. 


~ What’s that? I said, raising myself in the bed. 


- Sanitary! he shouted. He thrust in a hand which held some kind 
of ID. 


- That’s OK, I said. Come right in. 


- The door seems to be jammed, he said. 


- You have to push, I answered in a brittle voice. I'd help but 
I’m not up to it. 


The young man launched a further assault on the door and burst in, 
slightly dishevelled and out of breath. He clawed his way with a few 
grunts and curses through a mass of entanglements. For some moments he 
stared at the mountain of junk he’d just penetrated. He looked 
disgusted. For some moments he stood there, shaking his head, eager that 
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towel on my dhobi line which curtained off the corner of the room where 
I slept. He carried a briefcase in one hand and a pair of wellies in the 
other. 

- I’m over here, I said, waving. 

He swung round, peering into the gloom. He advanced slowly, taking 
great care where he put his feet, till at last he ducked under the line. 
He was a podgy character in a pin-stripe suit. His eyes darted about 
suspiciously. He put down his wellies and flashed his ID once again. 

- Sanitary, he said, a note of disapprobation in his voice. 

- Very good, I said. 

- It’s a right mess you’ve got here, he said, giving me a long 
look. 

~ You're right, I said. 


~ I don’t think I’ve ever seen anything quite like this, he said. 


- Have you not? I said. Well neither have I. But I’m not the 
culprit. It’s all Buirett’s stuff. 


- Buirett? Who's he? 

- A coachbuilder, now passed on. 

He picked up his wellies and waltzed up and down for a while, 
studying Buirett’s fortifications from various angles. Finally he came 


to a halt in front of the sink. 


- We've had complaints, he said, staring grimly into the fetid 
Jawbox. 


- I don't wonder, I said. 
- Rats, he said. People have seen rats on the stair. 


- It doesn’t surprise me, I said. 
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He scuffed some rubble from under his feet. He put down his 


wellies. 


- It’s just asking for trouble, you know, a mess like this. 


- You better believe it, I said. It’s telling on my health. 


What a fine bunch of neighbours I had! I’d only been there a 
couple of weeks, I was a stranger in their midst, yet here they were 
sending in complaints on my behalf! Once they got wind of the Buirett 
heap - that would be Clara’s doing, I fancy - they undoubtedly convened 


a meeting. 


- How best can we help that poor man in my next-door flat, Clara 
would say, living in those atrocious conditions? 


Mrs Rutland from the close would rejoin: 


- Indeed we must do something. He seems rather on the delicate 
side to me, and I really do fear for his health, surrounded by all that 
muck and rubble. 


Then Alisdair’s mother would snap her fingers. 


- Ifve got it! she’d scream. We’11l send for the sanitary! 


- A capital idea! Mrs Rutland from the close would applaud. That 
should perk him up no end! Get him the sanitary! 


And there the sanitary was, a podgy character in a pin-stripe 
suit, come to set everything to rights. How lovely to have neighbours 


who cared! 


- I'll tell you, I said, fumbling for my specs on the bedside 
table, I can’t wait to be shot of all this muck. I’d have cleared it 
myself - I lowered my head and coughed heavily - but the thing of it is, 


I’m under the doctor at the moment. 


I watched as the sanitary man put the wellies on the floor and 
opened the briefcase. He took a copy of the Herald out of the briefcase, 
opened the paper out and spread it on the floor. He placed the briefcase 


on the newspaper. He removed his shoes and stepped onto the newspaper 
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in his stockinged feet. He slid out of his jacket and let it lie beside 
the briefcase on the newspaper. He fetched a white boiler-suit out of 
the briefcase along with a pair of plastic-coated work gloves. He got 
into the boiler suit, buttoning it up to the neck. He took two crepe 
bandages out of the briefcase and bound up the lower part of each 
trouser leg in a tight puttee. He then stepped deftly off the newspaper 
straight into his waiting wellie boots. 


I leant over on one elbow in the bed. 


- Would you mind shutting that door? I said. There’s one helluva 


draught coming up that stair. 

The sanitary man went back to the door and pushed it shut. It 
swung back. He pushed it again. It still didn’t shut. He started 
twisting at the handle, then turned to me: 

- Your lock’s jiggered, he said. 

- I know, I said. Jemmied open one time too many. 

I lay back with my hands behind my head. 


The sanitary man thought he understood and nodded. 


- Been burgled, have you? You should get yourself a 10 lever 
automatic deadlock from Ingersoll. They won't jemmy that so easy. 


He put a couple of bricks against the door, then returned to the 


briefcase. 
- What happened to the Green Lady? I enquired. 
He looked up. 
- The what? 
- When you said “sanitary” I expected the Green Lady, I said. 


He was rummaging in the briefcase. He brought out a chisel, then 


a little hammer. He said: 
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- I might have to lift a couple of boards. 


It seemed incredible. A functionary of such importance forgotten 
already - even in her own department! She was an institution in the 
slums. A woman in a green trench coat, maybe a little severe of aspect, 
carrying a leather attache case. She was the terror of the slums in her 
day. Liked to catch the poor with their vermin showing. Examined every 
corner in the house, looked in cupboards, under beds, drew her middle 
finger over surfaces, and always made great play with the pencil and 
notebook. Only the unwary opened their doors. A sanitary inspector and 
nurse combined. She inspected children’s heads for nits, and cavity beds 
for bugs. Easing me out of my shirt to check the healing appendectomy. 
I loved the feel of her hands on my body. 


The sanitary man was preoccupied. He was putting on his work 
gloves, pressing each finger into its separate groove with great 


deliberation. 
- I’1l just have a look round, he said. See what’s what. 
- Be my guest, I said. 


He made a tour of the room, still kneading his gloves into 
position. He was peering into this corner and that. He even had a quick 
squint under the bed I was lying in. And as I observed him I thought I 
saw something of the Green Lady look: severe distaste, disgust that such 
dirt should be in the world, and censure for the one that harboured it. 
I was certainly in disgrace. And I was reminded that it was under a bed 
forty years back, in Warwick Street at the brewery end, a Green Lady dug 
out the find of a lifetime - a rag-shrouded foetus. The highwater mark 
of her career. She gave evidence at the trial, got complimented by the 


judge, had her picture in all the papers. She was all smiles. 


There was nothing under my bed but my Paddy’s Market suit anda 
done-in pair of Brasher mountain boots. The sanitary man took a small 
can from the briefcase, levered up the lid with his chisel, peeped in 
at the contents, and slowly made his way to the pyramid behind the door. 
He put the can on the floor. He made a few turns round the heap, still 
undecided about the best point of entry. He dragged out some cardboard 
boxes, then a couple of oil drums, then some loose boards, and lastly 


a railway sleeper. 
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There was everything in that heap. It started at the back wall 
with cardboard boxes which contained Mr Buirett’s personal papers and 
paperback library. They were stacked four deep and went almost to the 
ceiling. There was an iron bed standing on its end. There was a double 
wardrobe minus its doors. There were two rolled-up carpets leaning on 
the wardrobe. There was a supermarket trolley, a bike frame, a mildewed 
mattress, a TV with its face bashed in. There was a pickaxe and a 
shovel, bricks, sand, mortar, slates and half a tiled fireplace. There 
were skirting boards, floorboards, railway sleepers, cast iron 
guttering, half a hose pipe. There were paint tins and oil drums. There 
was potato peel and coal ash and tea leaves. There were empty Buckfast 
and Eldorado wine bottles, and beer cans galore. There was a rusted 
kettle, a metal ladder, a paper blind, a bit of a fishing rod, a few 
polystyrene tiles and a lot of smashed glass. There were shoals of Daily 
Records. There were chicken bones, crusts of bread, pot plants, rotting 
potatoes. There was a tattered brocade pouffe with its entrails showing, 
a chair seat with a back but no legs, a cobbler’s last and a life 
jacket. But that was only what you could see on the surface at a quick 
glance. Water seeped from the centre in several places. There were 


mushrooms growing. 


- I expect she’s been phased out, I said. 


What’s that? 
~ The Green Lady, I said. I expect she’s been phased out. 


- I wouldn’t know, he said, putting a little stick in the can and 


giving it a stir. 


- She was in the sanitary, just like you. 


- I never heard of her, he said. Never heard of anybody like that. 


And taking a tight grip on the can, he lowered his head and with 
a violent breenge disappeared into the heart of the Buirett heap. 


I threw back the bed covers and pulled on some clothes. I went to 
the sink and rubbed a hole in the dirt on the window pane. A wet May 
morning. I was facing south across the river. I watched two swans going 
past at Fleshers’s Haugh. I was in a penthouse on the Clyde. At the 
Brigton end. 
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I was in possession of that fine residence through the good 
offices of an old friend called Abe. I was, four flights up, with a 
window facing south across the river, in a tenement hardly anybody knew 
existed. And Abe told no lie when he said it was a good building with 
a great view. They'll never again build anything as solid as the old 
sandstone tenements of Glasgow. And, yes, the view was OK - what there 
was of it. But Simon Montague Buirett, out-of-work coachbuilder, whose 
railway carriages still trundled the length and breadth of the Indian 
subcontinent, former bona fide occupier of this well-appointed 
habitation, had made one or two not very agreeable changes to the 
interior of the flat which Abe neglected to mention. 


I scraped away at my chin with one worn-out disposable after 
another. The effect was patchy. A couple more swans and a string of 


ducks moved downstream. 


I could hear the sanitary man squelching about in the depths of 
the Buirett heap, where the creepie-crawlies meshed and pullulated. A 
brave man to go in there. The Green Lady of the foetuses herself might 
have baulked. 


Yes, Simon went to work on the flat with a vengeance. To begin 
with, he pulled down the dividing wall between the bedroom and the 
living-room, providing himself immediately with a ready supply of 
bricks. They were dotted all over the apartment in neatly-stacked piles. 
Reclining on two such piles was the bedroom door. It served as a table. 


Nor did he stop at that. He uprooted the lavatory pan and refitted 
it, along with its compact, dual-flush, easy-action cistern, right there 
in the living-room. It was in perfect working order. To keep it company 
he disconnected the bathtub and fetched it along as well. It remained 
as he positioned it, upside down, the capstone on a little box of 
crudely cemented bricks, about two foot high, with a narrow entrance at 
one end, making it a little house-within-a-house, where Simon Montague 
Buirett sought refuge, as snug as a tortoise in its shell, from the 


demons that menaced him. 


Another amenity was the Buirett shelving system. When he needed a 
shelf Simon didn’t trust to brackets and planks, he just howked out a 
couple of bricks here and there. The walls were riddled with these 
little niches, sometimes lined at the back with mirror glass, so that 


wherever you happened to be in the house you caught a pair of eyes 
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peeping in at you ~- your own. At least you hoped they were. 


Simon had bricked up the bathroom window, likewise the window in 
the bedroom, and was getting ready to start on the living-room when 
calamity struck from another quarter altogether. He had a paralytic 
seizure, and after that his heart gave out. He had one surviving 
relative, Anne-Marie, a paediatrician in Newcastle. She put the sale of 
the house in the hands of a lawyer. But prospective buyers took one look 
and hurried away badly shaken. Thanks to Simon's demons, and his 
pertinacity in building strongholds against them, the flat was now a 


total write-off. I was there for life if I so fancied. 


The sanitary man emerged from the Buirett heap. He was pressing 
the lid back onto the can. 


- Everything OK? I asked. 
He nodded, tight-lipped, and seated himself on a pile of bricks. 


-~ I put down some stuff, he said, holding up the can for me to 
see. It’s a special preparation. Even Rentokil don’t have stuff like 
this. It’s our own formula. You'll have no more trouble, I guarantee it. 


This stuff kills everything. 


I watched as he pulled off his wellies and undid the puttees. Then 
he got onto the Heraid again and went through his earlier routine in 
reverse. When he was back in his pin-stripe suit, with the wellies in 
one hand and the briefcase in the other, he turned to the window and 


took a peek through the hole in the grime. 
- A great view, he said. 


He went to the door, dislodged the two bricks, and stumbled into 
Clara and Ernest. The dog made a bound for the Buirett heap. 


- You’1l have no more trouble, I guarantee it, said the sanitary 
man. But I’1ll leave you this just in case. You can put a wee drop down 


again in a day or two. 


He handed me the little can containing the special kill-all 


formula. He went downstairs holding the wellies out before him. 
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- So what’s it to be? said Clara. Are you to be evicted? 
- He doesn’t evict people. He’s a rat catcher. 


Clara sat down beside me on the bed and we contemplated the 


Buirett heap, where Ernest was chewing heartily on a tackity boot. 

- I’m afraid I’m not very well, Clara said. My nerves are not what 
they were. I think that business with poor Mr Buirett has taken its 
toll. You think you’re bearing up well enough at the time. Then 
something like this happens and you find you just can’t cope. When you 
need all the strength you can muster, you find you’ve got very little 
left; it’s all been drained out of you. 

- What’s up? I said. 

She shook her head. 

- I get like this every time, she said. I suppose I should know 
better by now. People let you down. It’s as simple as that. Even your 
nearest and dearest. They always let you down. 

I reached over and put the kettle on the hob. 

- What about a nice cup of tea? I said. 

- Thank you, no. 

She was pressing her hankey into neat folds. 

- The thing is, she said, dabbing her eyes, I’ve had some very 
upsetting news. I only heard this morning. Gillie has taken the German 
back. He says he wants to give her one more chance. It’s pathetic. 

- I wouldn’t let it upset you, I said. It’s maybe for the best. 

- I assure you, said Clara with some vehemence, it will not be for 
the best. Evil will come of this, I feel it in my bones. I'm really 
sorry to burden you with my personal problems, but I have to ask a 


special favour of you. 


- What’s that? I said with some apprehension. 
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- As I say, I’m far from well, Clara said. I’m on my way to my 
hypnotist now. I want you to accompany me. I’ve had such a shock I would 
be afraid to walk in the street alone. Ernest must stay behind to guard 


the house. Can I count on you? 
I told her I was always glad to be of assistance. 
- Great! said Clara. Can we go at once? 


In the closemouth she took my arm and we went east, towards the 
Parkhead district. The hypnotist was one stair up in a red sandstone 
property with a dental clinic on the ground floor. In the waiting room 
she mentioned that she was still on the lookout for the right kind of 
lodger. She didn’t rule out DSS entirely - she knew what things were 
like in the jobs market with Labour Party scoundrels making a mess of 
everything. Could I not be persuaded to give her attic a try? No place 
could possibly be as bad as the quarters I occupied at present. 


I agreed with her - without even seeing her attic - that it would 
be hard for it not to be an improvement, and all things being equal I 
would not hesitate for an instant, but, wishing to deal squarely with 
her, I hoped she would think none the less of me if I put off making a 
decision till my personal finances were got onto a firmer footing ~ 
till, not to beat about the bush, the will was out of probate and 
certain greedy and not over-scrupulous snivellers quit this tedious 
squabbling over monies bequeathed to me by my old catering chum, Bob 
Aitcheson, who was a sous chef in Butlin’s as well as other highly-rated 
establishments in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and eventually won big bucks 
on the Lottery. I reminded her that the lawyers had assured me the whole 
wrangle would be sorted out in six to eight weeks, or maybe three months 
at the outside, and when it was, it would be Clara’s attic for me, no 


danger - always supposing she still wanted me for a lodger. 


Clara sniffed and said it would most likely be snapped up long 
before then. There were, however, dry spells in every business, and we 
would see what was what when the time came. It was nice, though, that 
Ernest had taken such a shine to me. That was crucial. It could make all 


the difference in the world when the time came. 


The hypnotist wore an expensive suit. He looked like a chucker-out 
T used to know in the Playhouse Ballroom. He was suntanned and he smiled 
a lot. He had a large poster on the wall listing the hundred and one 
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complaints he was able to cure. There was room on the poster to add 
more. Some of course would take longer than others. In Clara's case, 
apparently, it was more long-term, so to speak, like forever. He would 
do his best. 


- And what about you? he said, putting a hand on my shoulder. 
- I don’t think I can afford it, I said. 


- Nonsense, he said. You must make an effort. The world is full of 
people who think it’s beyond their means. Anybody can afford it. It’s 
not very much. Some people steal to keep up with the sessions. It’s not 
unusual. Say you were a dope addict. You would do anything for dope, 
right? Well, believe me - this is the real dope! Don’t let me down. Drop 


in some time and we'll talk about it. 


With that he hurried in to attend to Clara’s problem. He kept her 
in with him for about twenty minutes. There was a long queue building 
up and people were getting restive. When Clara came out two women who 
had been waiting got into an angry exchange about who should be séen 
first. The hypnotist, closing his eyes and passing a hand over his 
forehead, ushered them both in. They seemed pleased enough with the 
arrangement. Clara laughed. She was a lot cheerier than when she went 
in, that was for sure. She took my arm and we had tea and biscuits in 
a local cafe. I assumed the treatment, whatever it was, was doing 


wonders for her. 


- Oh, yes, she said, giving me a smile as she payed the waitress. 
I’m feeling much better now. And the Cromarty trip is off. Quite 
definitely off. 


She didn’t sound depressed about it. She sounded quite chirpy. 


- Maybe I should give your old hypnotist a try myself, I said. He 


seems to have livened you up, anyway. 


- Well, said Clara, sipping her tea, and with a little of the 
devil in her eye as she stared out onto the street, if I was you, I'd 
try the tabernacle first? 
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A slack moment in Slowie’s. Only two customers, me and this large 
creature in a beard, beret and full-length purple coat, rabbiting on 
about the gala opening of the new Labour Exchange just down the road. 
He claimed he was accorded the privilege of being the first man to sign 
on in the new building. That wasn’t because, as he at first surmised, 
he was the poetic equal of Yeats and Joyce, but because people got taken 
alphabetically and his name was Adams. Jerry McTinn had been present and 
also Jimmy the Cuddly Red and other celebrities of the Left. They 
applauded the giant of Duke Street and held open the glass doors as he 
entered. The Face was seen to salute. They then lined up to shake him 
by the hand. He said he would very likely write a poem about it which 
he hoped Cecil might pin up on the wall somewhere. It would be a clarion 
call for The Right To Work. Teresa of Mayo said she couldn’t say for 
sure as Cecil was not on the premises at the moment. She did not think 
a wee poem about the broo could do much harm. But he would certainly not 
want to stir up feuding and discontent among the customers. This last 
remark did not go down too well with the poet. He raised himself to his 
full height and said she had better realise he had but one aim in all 
his poems: to foment the most terrible discontent. He said he was once 


complimented for so doing by no less a personage than Fidel Castro. 
- Yes but he’s not running a public house, Teresa said. 


At that the giant pulled a bunch of papers from an Iceland carrier 


and waved them in Teresa’s face. 


~ I wrote this only yesterday, he said. It’s about the Sheriff 
Court in the Gorbals. Now you just listen to this. This is a blast of 
semtex that will have the judges and high potentates quaking in their 


shoes. 


Patiently, Teresa folded her arms on the bar and listened. Each 
time the man in purple stopped to draw breath, Teresa, hoping to bring 
the recital to a speedy end, banged down her fist and exclaimed: 


- By God, that’s powerful stuff that! And it only took you a day 


to write it! 


This misguided ploy only inflamed him. It was proving to be a 
semtex blast of long duration. She continued to watch the front door, 
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longing for a customer to come between her and the interminable whine 
of the laureat. I left quietly by the lane door, not enough pain-killer 


in my system to handle such enormities. 


Out in the air, though, the six glasses of rum and cider salved me 
in a warm glow, and I strolled down Duke Street quite at ease with the 


world. 


A stroll down Duke Street had not always been an agreeable 
experience. The gases from Beardmore’s, and the stink from bone 
factories, and the smoke and soot of a hundred different industries, 
poisoned the air from Haghill down to the women’s prison in Townhead. 
In days of yore you moved at speed in Duke Street, with a hand clapped 
tight to your mouth. But days of yore were long gone. Beardmore’s now 
lay derelict, a 45-acre wasteland, but a pleasing sight to me. I stood 
on the rail lines which ran across Duke Street, linking the head and 
limbs of the giant steelworks, north and south. The gate would never 
descend to block any saunterer’s path ever again, the clanking buggies 
of dirty coke at rest for good. I raised my head; I sniffed the air. Ah, 
yes, far cleaner than of yore. Not yet clean, mind you, but better. I 


wasn’t looking for miracles. 


- Fuck you, Willie Beardmore! I yelled, and I brandished a fist. 
We'll pay the price. We'll pay it gladly. 


Oh, yes indeed, there was a price to be payed. Hundreds of 
thousands were on the dole. There were so many claimants in the locality 
they had to build a new Labour Exchange. The only people in work were 
DSS clerks and social workers. Strathclyde University bussed its 
sociology students up and down Haghill and Ladybird for a quick close-up 
view of the degradation of the ghettos. The police advised them always 
to stay on or close to the bus as there were always predators and 


suspect persons on the prowl down there. 


I watched with glee as a shiny red motor-car crept past, a woman 
steering and two young men at the back pushing. The young men turned to 
me as they went by, maybe wondering if they looked as foolish as they 
felt. I knew them from Slowie’s. I smiled and gave them a cheeky little 
wave. A moment later the car plopped into a hollow in a side street 
where a drain had collapsed, and lay there, safe for the time being. The 
young men exchanged sheepish glances and hurried into the boockie’s-. The 
woman, hands still on the wheel, stared forlornly into a weedy 
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desolation. 


When I got to the new DSS building I had trouble finding the 
signing-on section. I had to walk round to the back of the building, 
passed entrances marked SOCIAL SECURITY, RESTART, COUNSELLING, JOB 
CENTRE. 


I had to climb four floors. At first the place looked so swanky I 
nearly walked back out again. The new blue carpeting was so soft and 
velvety one felt ashamed to walk on it. There were Venetian blinds on 
the windows, and according to the poet in the purple coat the place was 


air-conditioned. 


I was leaning on a door marked INTERVIEW ROOM after my long climb. 
I tried the handle; it was locked. Then I noticed a young lady seated 
at a counter with a sign marked ENQUIRIES hanging above her head. She 
was staring straight at me, and judging by the expression on her face, 
she liked the look of me not one bit. 


I made my way to the counter but before I reached it the young 
lady was up and away. She was confiding her worst fears to a bald, burly 
individual of about thirty who kept glancing over his shoulder. He 
seemed to remind me of somebody I once knew. Once or twice the two of 
them cast troubled looks in my direction. I took a seat in front of the 
counter. In the midst of all that splendour it was a shock to find that 
the seats were still bolted to the floor. But as I always say, it is 


wiser not to expect too much all at once. 

I waited a long time. Then the bald, burly man hitched up his 
trousers and came marching towards me with an air of defiance. As he 
neared the counter he took up a sideways stance, as if to present the 


smallest possible target to his enemies. 


- We can do nothing for you, he said, shaking his bald pate. 


You’ re in the wrong place. 


He went into a kind of dither and looked all about him. He pointed 
to the door I had just come in by. 


- You have to go to the job centre. 


I noticed he kept well back on his side of the broad counter. 
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Maybe they thought I looked desperate, one of the alienated and 
desperate who had failed to come to terms with the iron contrasts of 
life in the era of permanent slump, a madman, not to put too fine a 
point on it; the way she'd caught me slumped against the door of the 
INTERVIEW ROOM and wrenching at the handle. 


Or maybe the fumes of Slowie’s rum had wafted across to them. Or 
maybe they just knew a chronic broo-wallah when they saw one. Some long- 
standing claimants could be trouble. In Partick once I saw a clerk 
pummelled and throttled till the life was almost out of him. But I had 
nothing like that in mind. All I wanted was a new signing-on book. A 
UB40. Fungoid growths were appearing on the old one which was crumbling 
to bits in my pocket. 


I explained these things in timid and deferential tones. The bald, 
burly man heaved a sigh of relief. There was nothing inherently 
irrational in wanting a new UB40. In fact it was a rather hopeful and 


promising sign. He turned a wee bit more of himself to the front. 
- A UB40? He said. 


He steadied his glasses and placed his bottom rather daintily on 
the stool which his colleague had vacated so hurriedly. All at once his 
manner was brisk and businesslike, now he knew where he stood with me. 
He shifted about some papers on the counter, and with a pained look 
pounced on one in particular, crushed it into a ball and consigned it 


to oblivion. Somebody's claim had failed the test. 


He looked up. He tried a smile which never really made it. From a 
drawer beneath the counter he drew out a brand new green and white UB40. 
He handled it delicately. 


~ Actually, he said, casting a quick glance over his shoulder, and 
speaking in a whisper, you can forget the Job Centre, they might not 
even be open and anyway there’s really nothing there. I mean nothing 
that would suit you. Times are bad, I’m afraid, very bad indeed. But we 


do what we can. 


I was pleased with him. One gets so pissed off with the lies they 
tell you in these places. Even a moiety of the truth can be an 
unforgettable experience. He put me in mind of somebody, that was for 


sure, but who it was I couldn’t quite get at first. Unless he was one 
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of the old-time clerks refurbished along with the building. I used to 
get weary looking at the same old faces every time I visited these 
places. It was a relief when one died at his post or at least got a 


transfer. 


It looked cushy-enough work, but some way or other it soured 
people inside. Young clerks would come along, bright and brisk and 
perky, and in a year or two they were as mouldy and decayed as my old 


Signing bock. 

In large letters the clerk wrote DUP in the top left-hand corner 
of the resplendent new form. He sort of kept hold of it, lifted his head 
back for a better view of it, and of me, and seemed in no hurry to 
terminate matters. 

- Been laid off long? he said. 

~ Oh, yes, quite some time, I said. 

He shook his head in commiseration. 

~ It's bad, I know, he said. 

He carefully replaced the ballpoint in his shirt pocket. 


How long? he said. 


I grimaced slightly and nodded my head to intimate that on a 


matter of such delicacy it was not easy for me to make open profession. 


He understood perfectly. He motioned with his hand that I need not 
disclose the painful details. 


It’s the recession, he said. We thought we were out of the tunnel 
but it was a false dawn; we weren't. The chancellor was caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. He played dice with inflation. Now look what's 
happened. Mind you, we can’t really blame the chancellor. It’s what we 
all wanted, after all. We all want more money in our pockets. But that 
fuels inflation, you see. Now we have to pay the piper. 


The clerk dropped my old UB40 into the waste bin. 
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- But it’s no use getting depressed, he said. It won’t last 


forever. 


That was when I twigged where he was coming from. He had seen last 
night’s telly. He had read the morning paper. The unemployed male was 
taking to suicide in a big way. I think he was genuinely worried about 


me. 


He struggled valiantly to augment the smile. At heart perhaps he 
fancied his counselling talents. He gave me a long, hard look, then 


said: 


- You're a relatively young man. You still have a lot going for 
you. 


I shuffled my feet on his new velvety blue floor. 
He hitched up his shirtsleeves. 


- Look at it like this. There’s always somebody worse off than 
yourself. There must be, it’s a fact of life. Now any time you're 
feeling sorry for yourself and down in the dumps, you just think of that 
person - that somebody who hasn’t got a hope in hell. That’11 buck you 


up no end, take my word for it. I speak from experience. 


I told him I did that a lot. I told him how I was always thinking 
about this man called Rory who lived in Greenock and who'd been signing 
on for 31 years without a break and one night his house went on fire and 
his wife and mother-in-law and five children aged from three to fifteen 
died in the blaze and afterwards a pal of his who worked as a chef in 
Butlin’s got him started there as a kitchen porter and in less than a 
fortnight poor Rory fell into a terrible depression and hung himself. 
I told the clerk how I thought about this man a lot and never once felt 
bucked up in the least. In fact it had the very opposite effect: it made 
me want to put my head in the oven. And now, even if I try very hard, 
I can’t stop thinking about him. 


The clerk’s eyes narrowed. There was a pause. He was turning the 
idea over in his mistrustful mind. His nostrils twitched. I could see 
he had sensed something fishy about Rory. Then he puffed out his cheeks 


and gave me a sideways glance. He said: 
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- Are you telling me he was offered nothing in 31 years? 

I shrugged. 

- That’s what I heard, I said. 

I added that I didn’t know all the ins and out of the case. 

The clerk was tenacious. 

- I mean was he able-bodied? 

- IT only read about it in the paper, I said. 

- You see, said the clerk, it’s not that I don’t believe the 
story, it’s just that 31 years is such a very long time. It’s 
practically his whole working life. 

- I hear it’s bad in Greenock, I said. 

A wily glint shot out of the clerk’s eye. 


- Bad yes, but, he said, you know about benefit fraud, don’t you? 


I said I was familiar with the term as used in the Record and 


Evening Times. And there was a programme about it on the telly. 


The clerk glanced quickly over his left shoulder. 


- Do you know what? We had a man signing here for four-and-a-half 
years. It turned out he’d been a bingo caller in the Shettleston Palais 
all that time. You can’t be up to them. There’s a black economy out 
there and its flourishing. We know who they are of course. We have a 
team of fraud investigators working round the clock. We get hundreds of 


anonymous tip-offs every day. 


Yes, there it was again. The anxious glance over the left 
shoulder. And that’s when it came to me. He was my uncle Larry all over 
again, That’s the way he was, always looking over his shoulder, obsessed 
with spies and eavesdroppers out to land him in the shit. His dread of 
tale-bearers was manic. At the end he only ever spoke in a rasping 
whisper right up against your ear-hole. 
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It was funny seeing Larry in this bald and burly broo clerk. Larry 
had - and take this as the literal truth - never done a day’s work in 
his life. He’d signed the broo even longer than the man in Greenock. On 
the day I left school and was freed from one set of frauds and fakers, 
along came Larry with bodements of even worse evil ahead. He brought 
with him an unhandselled pair of dungarees which were still in the 


Greenlees’ parcel as on the day they were bought for him: 
- Afore ye were born, son, afore ye were born. 


I remembered the way it happened as if it was yesterday. Uncle 


Larry put a hand on my shoulder. He said: 


- Like it or no, laddie, ye’re a wurkin man nou, an I juist hope 
ye’ll hae mair luck than whit T had. You’re the breidwinner nou, don’t 
forget, an yuir mither’s luikin tae ye tae dae weel. There’s nae uise 
in me fullin yuir heid wi a lot o damned nonsense aboot whit’s in front 
ce ye. Ships thit saved the Empire an aa that rubbish. That’s whit they 
gie ye i the schule but it’s crap, it’s aa crap. Never mind the bluidy 
Empire, you mind Number One, first an ayways. It’s a hard sair struggle, 
let me tell ye, an whitever wee bit they gie ye, ye’ll have earnt it. 


But here’s a couple o tips tae steer ye right. 


As I remember everybody was laughing. They all seemed to know what 
Larry was on about, and this must have been part of the joke. It did 


sound quite funny. He went on: 


- Never come ower tae onybody aboot whit yuir pey is; that’s 
between you an the gaffer, naebody else. Ay watch whit ye’re sayin when 
ye hear fly guys slaggin the boss, for yuir words will be kerried back 
tae him, stand on me. An mind ayways say YES SIR when the boss is talkin 
tae ye, it’s no pee-heein, it’s juist respect, an a wee bit respect 
costs ye nuthin an coud mibe dae ye guid when they’re layin people aff. 
Never jyne in argyments aboot politics an religion - for there’s gey few 
wurkin men understaun a thing aboot the yin or the other. Keep yuir nose 
oot o aa that stuff. An above aa watch yuir time-keepin, for bad time- 
keepin is a shair sign ye hate yuir wurk. You heed ma wurds an ye’1l no 


go faur wrang. 


And with these grave words, and an air of high solemnity, uncle 
Larry at last relinquished his grip on the parcel. It was an affecting 


moment. The first and only time Larry ever gave me anything in his life. 
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I was fourteen years old. They togged me up in the overalls like people 
observing a ritual. I had come of age. The whole family marvelled and 
clapped me on the back and said what a lucky fellow I was to be going 
out into the world with a boilersuit like that, after it had been tended 
with such loving care for the better part of a lifetime. 


Everybody had a good laugh, and a good drink, even Larry. He 
laughed as loud as anybody, and drank more than most. There were loud 
guffaws all round whenever Larry’s admonishments were repeated. And I 


also laughed, inclining to my aunt Jessie’s opinion that 


- There were some maitters that uncle Larry wudnae ken a haill lot 


aboot. 


And away I went on the Govan ferry, brimful of manly pride in my 
workman's togs, fledgling and unblooded though they were. It was a great 
feeling. This was the Clyde at the summit of its fame. A job on the 
Clyde was like no other. The splendour of the great Clyde ships worked 
a magic which flowed over you and into you and however weak and puny and 
undernourished you might be - you became a man and proud to be so. It 
was the highest imaginable calling, being a worker on the Clyde. All 
other jobs were dreary and drab, dark maggot-holes for wasting your life 
in. The Clyde, like the Gorbals, had all the romance and all the glory. 
The Clyde, like the Gorbals, was Benny Lynch, champion of the world. You 
took height and strength from it. And I had been invited to be part of 
that. And I was proud that day in my innocence. 


But my innocence was not to last very long. The magnificence of 
the ocean liner and the champagne launch hid a terrifying reality. I had 
entered a bedlam of smoke, din, bad smells and gruesome toil. Industrial 


Clydeside was like a descent into hell. 


The noxious fumes left you gasping for breath, and the evil smells 
made you want to vomit. My job was mixing asbestos, which they called 
“monkey dung”, and fetching the stuff in two large buckets up and down 
a complicated system of ladders and catwalks to where the time-served 


men waited for it. 


You never could get enough of it to them, or get it to them fast 
enough. All day long they screamed for the stuff like a pack of hungry 
jackals. In a short time Larry’s long-spared boilersuit was splattered 


thick with “monkey dung”. My body too seemed to be polluted with the 
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stench, and no amount of scrubbing could rid me of it. 


Very soon I was heeding Larry’s advice and getting my mind onto 
Number One. I wasn’t caring about any Empire. And my new status as 
breidwinner lost all meaning when I saw the pittance they were handing 
me every Friday night. I began to keep my eyes peeled for a quick mode 


of escape. 


It came after about six weeks. The apprentices’ gaffer, a squinny- 
eyed little toe-rag the name of Ramsay, got wind that two or three lads 
were up at the forge having an unofficial tea-break. We had the can sat 
on the coals, brewing away nicely, with the three of us huddled over it, 
puffing at dowts and arguing about football ~- the only debate the 
dispossessed can engage in with an easy conscience. At the last minute 
somebody shouted a warning, and when Ramsay appeared we were all 
pretending to be busy at different tasks. But the tell-tale can stood 


on the fire. 
- Whose tea is that? Ramsay bellowed. 
The retort was off my tongue before I knew it. 
- Brooke-fucking-Bonds! I said. 


The others turned their faces away to laugh. But Ramsay knew they 
had heard and knew they were laughing, and with those three little words 
and that half-hidden laughter, my career in industry was blessedly at 


an end. 
The invitation to glory had been declined. 


Ten minutes later I was sailing back across the Clyde, my lying- 
time, a measly 22 shillings, in my shirt pocket. I promptly disburdened 
myself of the dungarees and plopped them into the river. The hateful 
things sank like a stone. That was a while ago, and somehow or other I 
seem to have managed almost as well as my uncle Larry: I have never 


pulled on a pair since. 
Not that it has always been easy. 


Over the years I have had to devise some ingenious stratagems to 
avoid them. Not like teday, with the Clyde dead, and millions, like the 
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wee man in Slowie’s, begging for the Right To Work. Thus far, although 
I've had a few close shaves, I've been able to keep life and limb 
tolerably intact without becoming a serious candidate for employment. 
If anybody wanted to argue the morality of the thing - and plenty did - 
I always felt I had a good deal more decency on my side than the exalted 
captains of “monkey dung” ever had on theirs. The question never 


troubled me much. 


So I neither work nor want, as the snide phrase goes, and I never 
felt any shame in admitting it. I might even be a wee touch proud. But 
with all these millions in the same boat nowadays, I suppose it’s 


nothing to write home about. 


And as I sat there struggling with the impulse to impart the 
little fable of the dungarees, trying to calculate the chances of a 
favourable, or at least only mildly abusive, reaction the bald and burly 


clerk, using both hands, pushed the new UB40 over to me. 


- Remember now, he said, looking over his shoulder yet again, 
don’t be too downcast. There’s really no need. The recession, bad as it 
is, won’t last forever. It’s not like in the bad old days when we had 
these slumps that went on till we got into a shooting war with somebody. 
We’re in the EEC now and that means we’re in partnership, not 
competition. There are people in Brussels, right at this very minute, 
sitting round a table, planning the recovery. You mark my words. There‘s 


a boom on the way. 


Here Was compassion for you. And here was faith. The clerk was 
smiling. Mistrust was gone. The smile had at last come to life on his 


sick-haddock coupon. 


- Mind you, he put in quickly, bending forward and speaking in a 
whisper, you'll have to be ready for the time when it comes. We don't 
know the hour, we don’t know the day, but be certain of one thing: it’s 
coming. So get yourself spruced up. Keep yourself active. Get onto a 
training scheme. Have you thought about computers? That's where the 
future lies. Why not try for a place in college? It’s never too late. 


The clerk leant even closer, his voice deepened: 
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- And just think of the advantage you’1l have when the jobs do 


come. You'll be ‘way ahead of the others, ‘way ahead. 


It was a euphoric moment for the clerk. He lapsed back into 
smiling ease. He was in clover. He was a believer and he had a dream. 
There was no need for him or me or anybody to get depressed. The palmy 
days would soon be here. Have faith. He had delivered himself of the 
good news and he was in smiling clover. You could feel it. The clerk was 


aglow. 


He was sending me away happy, a creditable offering to the Lord of 
Labour. I was not the failed claimant in Partick doing his nut. I was 
the leper under the kiss. Yes - take the bastard by the throat and don’t 


let go. Scream into into his face: 
- KEEP YOUR MANGY FUCKING BOOM! 
Or no, no. 


I pocketed the UB40 and got up. Somewhere a telephone rang nd went 
on ringing. In the background I saw a line of desks with clerks and 
clerkesses pouring over files. The telephone went on ringing. Nobody 


looked up. 


I took two steps back, unbuttoned myself, and peed - peed all over 
that lovely new velvety blue floor, peed till the clerk’s bright glow 
and the light of the great new boom were all but extinguished. 


It could have been something I said, or maybe just the way I said 
it. In such a place there were few things worth saying unless ornamented 
with the faecal and unsavoury. Or quite likely it was my tattered and 
threadbare look, the scarlet-and-black tie supporting me breeks, and the 
breeks themselves spotted and holed in conspicuous places, and my 
tipped-out pockets yielding nothing very grandiose. The turnkeys looked, 
and tried to think, and all they could think about was lice and meths 
and piss and dereliction. So they locked me up without bed or blanket. 


Well, I was no stranger to jails and the ill-humour of turnkeys. 
I knew that a protest would be unlikely to change anything, except maybe 
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for the worse. But for the sake of the jakies who might come after, and 
as a boost to my own morale, I felt a little something was called for. 
When the time came to remember this little night - one among a hundred 
just like it - I wanted to see myself standing upright, acting like a 
decent human being, unlike the jailers who held fast to the slime. 


My protest was loud and long-enduring. With my mouth to the spy- 
hole I thundered my best oaths at them, and battered the cell door with 
boot and fist. Other prisoners, dragged rudely out of sleep, stormed 
back at me. No better acoustics for pure din than the stone corridors 


of police stations. The tumult was deafening. 


At last the desk sergeant had had enough. He sent up two of his 
best men to restore order. I expressed my grievances boldly but with 
characteristic politeness. I appealed to whatever shreds of decency 
might still cling to them as human beings. Could they just follow the 
regulations as laid down for the confinement of accused persons and 


supply me with a bed and a blanket? 


They, too, were polite. They were also very methodical. They had 
their own special way of handling complaints. First they took away my 
shoes, then they hosed gallons of water under the cell door till the 


floor was awash. Then they went away, whistling. 


I propped myself up, swami-style, on the pan in the corner. I had 
done all that could be expected in the circumstances. If the jailers 
were scumbags they were more to be pitied than damned, as my old Hieland 
grannie used to say. I wasn’t angry. I never got angry any more. Who was 


I to be angry? Much better to stay calm and composed. 


In the right-hand pocket of my jacket, inside the lining, some 
crumbs of cannabis, two cigarette papers and a match. I made a joint and 
filled it out with grains of tobacco and other debris from various 
pockets and my trouser turn-ups. I rested my head on the glazed-brick 
wall. 


Soon a certain warmth and ease of spirit spread through me. I was 
dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. I ran my fingers over the 
glazed-brick, and charmed vistas opened out before me, nothing in a 
lifetime of defeats to trouble me. It was a good smoke. I am with Tony 
Kilna in his room in Washington Street. He is in a chair by the cold 
grate, lost in the Mahabbarata. I am seated on the edge of his bed, 
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- Tony, I say, I'm dead beat. I need a place to lie down in. Just 


for an hour or so. 
And he looks up smiling. 


- That's OK, Boots. You stretch yourself out and have a kip. It’1l 


do you good. You'll be a new man in nae time. 


And it’s evening when I wake, three hours have come and gone, and 
the light fading. A fire blazes in the hearth. Tony has a pot of broth 
on the hob and a pile of toast on the table. 


- On you go, Boots, get stuck in. You’re just in the nick of time. 


In the morning I was taken from my cell by a turnkey on the early 
shift who was sniffing the air as if he detected a certain effluvia 
foreign to the wholesome odours of the Marine in Partick. He seemed 
uneasy about the cause, but he hadn’t the time to ferret it out, so he 
just flushed the toilet and left it at that. I got in line for a wash 
as other cells were opened and prisoners came out carrying their 
mattresses to the end cell where the bedding was stored. Over tea and 


a roll we made needle-thin roll-ups and shared the stubs. 


The screw with the nose took me down to the desk to pick up my 
property. It was all accounted for - all except a half-bottle of Black 
Heart rum which I never expected to see again anyway as they always 
confiscate boozé. Two broken cigarettes, a tangerine, a ballpoint pen, 
my scarlet-and-black tie, my spotted hankey, my steel-rimmed specs and 
eighty-one pence in ready money. I then walked out into a dull wet day. 


In Dumbarton Road, travelling east. The Mitchell Library was my 
best plan in this part of town on such a morning. I would rest-up there 
till Slowie’s opened. Still feeling in my pocket lining as I went along 
Byres Road. The hash all done, pockets swept bare. All I had was a 
raging thirst. I sucked on the tangerine. An open police van with some 
prisoners was halted there at the lights. On their way to the Sheriff 
Court, that great hungry fortress in the Gorbals. Two cops laughing, 
sharing a joke with the prisoners. One or two faces I recognised. 
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Byres Road as usual very busy, but nobody giving the van or its 
occupants a second look. Three sets of handcuffs, four cops, lots of 
banter. I got a sick feeling thinking about the conversation in that 
van. A laughing camaraderie. Just listening to the talk you'd never 
guess who was cop and who was flop. They could swop raiment and you 
wouldn’t know the difference. I have been there and for me that mingling 
is the worst part. I was thinking about all the other police vans from 
all over the city and beyond, with a like cargo of failed humanity, and 
all the lawyers setting out from their plush offices, and the reptile 
fiscals and judges and prosecuting counsels, and the witless jurors with 
the Sun or the Mirror or last night's telly clouding their brains, and 
the hundreds of law-loving witnesses dying to strike a blow for the law 
- all headed down there at that moment to play their part in the only 
growth industry in the country. 


Two cops laughing. Now the law had its daily fodder requirement 
all safely collected and fastened down, they could afford to laugh. I 
like a joke myself. So with the tangerine stuck in my gob, I obliged 
with a smart military salute as the van started up. The cops just 
glowered as they drove past the loony on the pavement. 


I walked on. An overcast sky, a drizzle of rain. If it kept up I'd 
be soaked through before I got anywhere near the Mitchell. I thought 
about getting a bus, but the eighty-one pence in my pocket was the 
entrance money to Slowie’s, the half pint from which greater things 
might flow. The rain was coming on harder and I sharpened my pace, 
taking shelter now and again in doorways and under awnings to shake off 


some of the wet. 


At one point I stood in a close near a cafe. Looking about me, I 
noted the stained-glass windows on the stairhead. It was one of those 
quiet, respectable-like closes where the genteel classes had once been 
raised with brass doorbells and hair doormats. They used to say you 
could eat your dinner off the landing in a close like that. There was 
a printed message just above my head. I knew what it said but I wanted 
to see it plain just one more time. I put on my specs. The letters were 
badly faded, some completely gone. It was the famous civic ordinance: 


NO LOITERING. LOITERERS WILL BE PROSECUTED. BY ORDER OF 
THE CITY OF GLASGOW POLICE. 


A civic ordinance no longer much invoked. Cops no longer worried 
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much about goings-on in closes. I could remember a time when you hung 
about these places at your peril. Especially if you had any form. You 
could be done on suspicion alone. A known thief couldn’t shelter from 


the rain. 


In those days the cops were everywhere, or seemed to be. Not like 
now. The streets are not what they used to be for the boys in blue. They 
used to come in pairs, sometimes in uniform, sometimes in plainclothes. 
The Burke and Hares we called them. The plainclothes were a joke. Two 
identical light-brown Trench coats, black serge trousers, and big black 
boots. Their need to be alike undid their best efforts. 


More recently they tried a regulation navy-blue anorak with no 
better results. It’s the look in the eyes that’s the dead give-away, 
trying to be snoopy and furtive at the same time. Even wee weans could 


clock them coming a mile off. 


Looking back it doesn’t seem there was much you could do on the 
streets that didn’t get them after you. Gathering at the corner for a 
crack with your mates was an offence. A pitch-and-toss gambling school 
in the back-court was an offence. You ran when the busies came along and 
running could also be an offence, If they didn’t like your face you had 
to open up parcels, tip out the contents of holdalls, empty your 
pockets, get out of the district. As usual courts and jails did a 
roaring trade. They still do. 


But you seldom see cops coming nowadays. They sneak up on you, 
come at you out of unmarked vans, or patrol cars. It's cost effective 
and good PR. Hassling the whole community only got them universally 
hated. Of course there were always one or two dangerous ones they never 
hassled at any time. People like Tony Kilna in Florence Street. It was 
well known they always let the corner boys of Florence Street alone if 
Kilna happened to be among them. These days the only cops folk see close 
up are on the telly. The only crooks as well. 


And would you believe? - just as I pulled up my collar and stepped 
once more into the rain ~ as if to remind me I must never take anything 
for granted as regards the city constabulary - two cops came by, a male 
and a female, on horseback. You could hear their walkie-talkies rattling 
out messages. They were looking for somebody, that was for sure. I was 
beginning to wonder if my moment of fun in Byres Road was going to have 
consequences. I’ve seen people hauled in for less. They eyed me 
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carefully but jogged past. I glanced back as I walked. They were off at 
a gallop down Dumbarton Road, hot on somebody’s trail. Weren’t they the 
brave souls! And one a woman! Most likely just a flasher in Broomhill. 
They would make a meal of that; anything to break the monotony. But what 
if it turned out to be something quite different? What if it was another 
Tony Kilna? Like on that far-off Saturday afternoon in Oatlands when it 
was hard to tell who was in most terror, the mountie or the horse he was 


riding, as Kilna ripped into them with a 17-inch bayonet. 


You had to go some to upstage Kilna. He was often to be found in 
St John’s Bar, in Gorbals Street, where the heavy mob gathered, 
stylishly tailored, basking in the respect he commanded at all times, 
wherever he went, as a hardman at the height of his fame. He already had 
a record going back ten or more years, a long gruesome catalogue of 
knifings and shotgun maimings. If you left out the violence in Kilna’s 
life you weren’t left with too much. He and I palled it together as 
kids, doing the usual things Gorbals kids did. We dogged the school, 
skipped into picture palaces (Colosseum, Bedford, BEs, Paragon), and 
burgled lockfast premises (fruit shops, grocer shops, barber shops, pawn 
shops and one time a macaroni factory). We came from the Paddy Lane, 
were born within a couple of closes of each other, but Kilna, once he 


became big-time, moved in loftier circles. 


He sometimes forgot his old buddies from the Paddy. If we met in 
the street by chance, the gangster might nod or might not, depending who 
he was with at the time. You never found him on his own. In the pub they 
crowded round him - the usual gaggle of crooks turned businessmen. You 
had publicans, porn merchants, druggers, bookies, money-lenders, even 
a lawyer or two; now and then a sporting celebrity would grace the 
company; on occasion a journalist, greasy and arse-licking, scratching 
for copy. Sometimes it looked like half of Glasgow jostled to pay 
homage. They bought him drink - Kilna’s was whiskey and green ginger - 
out of combined terror and adulation, always ready to tip the cap toa 
reputation like Kilna’s any time. They craved to be near him, to get 
themselves scented with Kilna’s cruelty, to taste the danger the man 


exuded. 


Terror was sustenance to Kilna’s soul. Too long an interval 
between blood-lettings diminished him. But such intervals were rare, 
there was always employment for Kilna. The money-lenders and drug- 
dealers needed him badly. With Kilna on the payroll, punctual repayments 
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and regular cash flow were guaranteed. Few took any chances with Tony 
Kilna on the doorstep. 


He came of Ukrainian people. His father was a tall man with a 
shaven head. He painted pictures - or rather the same picture over and 
over: a Clydesdale horse pulling a coal-cart. He went round the doors 
with them. They didn’t sell very well. He eked out some kind of living 
repairing push-bikes. At weekends he sold toys and novelties from a pen 


in the Gallowgate. 


Tony was flaxen-haired, sallow, with eyes kept low and hidden 
under heavy lids. He had a tendency to plumpness. Even at thirty he 
still had soft, rather girlish looks. He was quiet-spoken and slow of 
movement, never smoked or gambled. The overall impression he conveyed 
was one of good-natured placidity. His bashful looks fooled a lot of 
people not in the know. The risk appeared negligible and innocents often 
rushed to do their duty. The hidden eyes might have alerted shrewder 
citizens. To his credit Kilna never actually killed anybody. 


Even with a High Court trial looming he was never much put out. 
Crown witnesses were sometimes unavailable on the day, or suddenly 


overcome, and strangely paralysed, with much hesitation and doubt. 


So the precognitions cobbled together in the safety of the 
fiscal’s office were no danger to anybody - except maybe the witness. 
Sometimes, in their perplexity of mind, they opted for simple perjury 
as the safest way out. Kilna had that menace. 


Sometimes of course the State got lucky and Kilna went to jail. 
His reputation naturally went with him. It irked the screws, who thought 
the “blue shirts” should run the nick, not Kilna. There were governors, 
out to make a name for themselves, who felt the same way. They wanted 
him cheapened and brought low. That meant war, and Kilna was made for 
war. He could set a riot going with a nod of the head. And wars made 
headlines. With the jail gutted to the rafters, and cons on the roof 
with their hostages, the media had a field day. It nearly always ended 
with the surrender of the ‘blue shirts’, although they took care Joe 
Public heard another story. A new governor would come in and make sure 
the heavy~squad eased up on Kilna. And again peace would reign, for a 
while. Mind you, Kilna took some bad beatings in the aftermath of these 


riots, but the screws had their casualties too, a few, with eyes gouged 
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eut and backs broken, never to be “blue shirts” any more. They got a 
pension. Kilna was indemnified in other ways: each time he came out he 
was a bigger name than when he went in. And in Kilna’s line of work, as 


in any other, a name could work wonders. 


I had to step along with some caution; my shoes were leaking. Here 
and there the gutters overran the kerb. Pavements all potholed and worn 
with the tramp of the poor. I muttered curses as I took in water. 
Council all bastards. Abdicating on repairs but no less rapacious for 
the Council Tax. Good for nothing bastards. Poxy fucking bastards, the 
lot of them. 


I stopped. Two young men were delivering a wardrobe. They passed 
in front of me. One was staring at me, hesitating; he remembered 
something. He called to his mate to hold it a minute. Then he put his 
end of the wardrobe down and went back to check the rear door of the 
van. Sneak thieves were everywhere. One quick look and he had me sussed; 
something must be showing. I watched them struggle with the wardrobe in 
the doorway. A sign in the window said it was THE CITY CARE MISSION. A 


charity shop. That explained the worn-out pavements. 


I took a squint inside. A man in a cashmere coat waited to come 
out. He was holding a small mahogany dressing mirror. He had a greying 
Van Dyke beard, anxious, watchful eyes. It was one of those days. Behind 
the man, droves of people intent on bargains. I sensed there could be 


something in there for me as well. 


I followed the delivery men in, doing a tango in the entry with 
the man in cashmere. Coyly, the man shielded the mirror from me as we 
danced. He reminded me of Katz the younger, another who didn’t like to 
be kept waiting. 


- I have a tight schedule, too, I said as the man rushed past me 
to his waiting car. He put on his long-suffering look and shook his 


head. These winos were a sore trial. 


It was a warehouse as well as a shop. The two men deposited the 
wardrobe in a screened off area on the left. Then they returned to the 
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van and came back with a massive length of carpet. Other people were 
bringing in stuff as well. I noted a large storage space at the back. 
Here furniture of all kinds was stacked to the ceiling. 3-piece suites, 
dining tables, cocktail cabinets, bookcases, wardrobes, dressing chests, 
occasional chairs, rocking chairs, footstools. And every item had a sold 
sticker attached, most likely peddled to second-handed dealers, like the 
man with the Van Dyke beard. Business was booming in the charity trade. 


The stuff in the front shop was the usual charity-shop junk. The 
crockery, the cutlery, the glassware, the palmyrah baskets, the 
ornaments, the lampshades, the board games. Then there were several 
rails of male and female apparel. I put on my specs to study the price 
tag on a faded showerproof coat made in South Korea. It was £35. I was 
shaken but tried not to show it. In fact I thought it only sensible to 


try the coat on. 


Alas, no use. Too short in the arms, and nothing except holes in 
the pockets. If Beatrix the Hun could see these prices! But she never 
would. Beatrix wasn’t one for roaming about. The murky shade of the low- 
lying Briggait was her element. Then again, not being a charity she'd 


never have the gall to ask such prices. 


The end wall was shelved, filled mostly with beaten-up paperbacks, 
Mills and Boon romances, lots of Geoffrey Archer. There were some 
videotapes, gramophone records, piles of women’s magazines. It was the 
bottom shelf that interested me - a long row of footwear stretching down 
to a changing cubicle which had a blue curtain drawn over. On the wall 
there was a conversion table showing what continental and American shoe 


sizes meant in Gt Britain. 


Io went down the line examining the shoes. They were of every 
style, colour, size, quality and condition. A self-adhesive price label 
on the right toe-cap of each. I picked up a couple of pairs that seemed 
suitable and placed them within easy reach of the cubicle. I went back 
to the rail and selected a suit. It was white, of Dutch make, nearly 
new, also £25. I held it in the air at arm’s length for a while, giving 
it a close inspection inside and out, then walked with it to the 
cubicle. I drew the curtain and sat down on a plastic chair. 


I wanted to wring out my socks. They were, like my clapped-out, 
waterlogged suedes, past saving. I towelled my mucky feet with the 
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shredded hem of the blue curtain. I stepped into an elegant, nicely 
polished, brown leather brogue with rubbers on the sole and steel caps 
on the heel. They were a perfect fit. The £25 price tag I transferred 
to my suedes, which I nudged into place on the bottom shelf. I returned 
the suit to the overloaded rail, giving it a tug here and smoothing it 
there, so that it hung to its best advantage. Taking observations, a 
curious watcher might say: See how considerate that man is! He doesn’t 
want to crease the garment. How thoughtful of him. If only more of our 
customers were like that. He’s all right, that fellow. With him we can 


relax our vigilance. Let us offer him coffee and doughnuts. 


I delayed my departure a good while. Haste is always a mistake in 
these situations, and anyway I wanted to test the shoes for comfortable 
walking. I passed up and down among the jackets and coats, checking a 
price here, a pattern there. I peered closely at a framed picture on the 
wall - a black woman with seductive gaze - quite the connoisseur with 
my specs tilted up and my fingers in the air. I looked at the books, 
idling with The New Careers Encyclopedia: 3 Ways to the Fop (£8.50). 
After that T got into a fix with a heap of pots and pans. 


There was somebody else in the cubicle now; a woman with an infant 
in a go~chair. The child was shrieking and trying to wrench the curtain 
apart. The charity workers came and went, chatting, fussing with 
parcels, wiping shelves. Nobody came forward with the doughnuts. Nobody 


seemed to notice me at all. 


In the street again, I found the rain had gone off and the sun was 
peeping out. New shod, I skipped along with a more confident air. As 
always I kept my eyes peeled for any old friends that might be coming 
Iy way. IT have old friends everywhere, all over the city, even in the 
west end. But it pays to keep an eye out. Some are more welcome than 
others. And some would have an eye open for me, to give me a bodyswerve 
if they saw me first. I have all kinds of old friends. 


In the Mitchell I climbed the stair in the North Street building. 
In the cold days I used to come up this stair to the Music Room for the 
sake of the quiet. I frequented it a lot. I liked signing the visitors’ 
book, always putting down some grandiose name like Battistini, 
Tettrazini, Martinelli, Zenatello. I have no idea why I did that. Just 
an ingrained suspicion of giving my real name, I suppose. Times however 
had changed. A security man in green uniform came running up after me 
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to ask where I thought I was going. I said the Music Room. He said it 
had been moved to the new building round the corner. He said there was 
nothing up that stair any more but archives which he did not think I 
would have any interest in. I said he was quite right. I walked round 
to the new building. But the new Music Room had little appeal for me, 
it was too wide-open and well-aired looking and lacked the intimacy and 
the old associations of the original Music Room. I chose instead 


Philosophy and Religion. It didn’t have a single customer. 


The librarian was deep in the morning paper when I interrupted 
her. I handed over my request form and took a seat facing east. About 
twenty minutes later the girl returned but bearing no books. She was 
looking at the request form and shaking her head. Swami Prabhananda, it 
seemed, was missing, and although the search would continue, she 
couldn’t really hold out much hope. She hated to say it but in her 
opinion the Swami had been purloined. Unfortunately such things did 
eccur, although colleagues who worked in the Mitchell under the old 
regime - when security was really just a joke - assured her that it was 


no longer the common occurrence it once was. 


Nevertheless, although she’d only been in the department a couple 
of months, they had, to her sure and certain knowledge, lost 
Wittgenstein and Max Stirner ~ although in the case of the latter nobody 
was too surprised as he seemed to be a favourite target for book thieves 


over a long number of years, or so she’d been told. 


As for the Upanishads, there were several other very good 
translations, notably Professor Muller's of 1879. She nodded towards the 
card catalogue and went back to her desk. 


Mention of Stirner set me thinking of Tony Kilna yet again. It was 
among his belongings, a little while after his murder, that I had first 


seen a copy of Stirner’s book. 


One day Tony’s dad walked into the Red & Black bookshop at 208 
George Street, just opposite the City Chambers, with a bag of books 
which he said were his son’s, and he wanted to know what they would 
fetch in cash money. I remember that day very well. I went about the 
shop a lot at that time, for it was more than just a bookshop, it was 
a place where people met and talked and drank coffee and argued and 
nobody ever felt unimportant or excluded. Rob Caldwell, who ran the shop 
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along with one or two others, was a printer to trade and had been active 
in radical politics all his life. He had gone to prison for his 
convictions more than once. He was a small quiet man who spent the 
larger part of his life in the basement of the shop where they had this 
ancient press which churned out masses of libertarian books and 


pamphlets over a period of thirty years. 


Old Kilna lifted out the books one by one, handling them 


delicately to show us all he knew their value. 


- These were Tony’s, he said. Whatever price you say, Rob, that’s 
OK. 


He spread the books out on the counter. There might have been 
about fifteen volumes in all. Most were from the old Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd. which working~class opsimaths and autodidacts had 
been devouring since the 1880s. Plato, Epictetus, Gibbon, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, Whittier, Lowell, Carlyle, Ruskin, Stevenson, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, - and fhe Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, of course, for 
when the struggle got too much for us. But there were two other books, 
neither of them easy to get hold of at the time. These were Max 
Stirner’s The Ego and His Own, and a badly mangled copy of The Unknown 


Revolution by Voline. 


Old George Kilna left, after pocketing his price and swearing it 
gave him pain to take it, and that he’d have handed the books over as 
a gift, a free gift, and gladly, for he knew that would be Tony’s wish, 
if only he and poor Tony's mother were not so hard-pressed just at that 
time, with the paintings not doing too well and the winter on top of 
them. 


When the old man went away I had a look at the books. I asked Rob 
what he wanted for the Voline. He knew I’d been friendly with Tony, so 
he said it was in such poor condition it would be hard to sell and I 
might as well take it for nothing. Then we got talking about Kilna, and 
the enigma of Kilna, and the change that took place in him. He pointed 
to the Voline book and asked me if I knew that it was this book - a 
study of Nestor Makhno in the Ukraine - that started Kilna reading in 
the first place. Kilna was half-way through a four-year sentence in 
Peterhead when Rob, who had never met Kilna in his life, remembering his 
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own years in the hell-hole, sent him The Unknown Revolution, just on the 
off-chance that the prisoner might find something useful in it, being 
of Ukrainian people. It did the trick. Rob smiled and said it was most 
likely the very copy I held in my hands. 


I remembered. It was hard to believe it at first. People thought 
it was a wind-up. I did myself, to be honest. But seeing him one morning 
up there on a ladder, back at his time-served trade, painting the 
swinging sign which hung above the door of the Red & Black Bookshop - 


there was no gainsaying that. He made a great job of it too. 


Where no one obeys 


no one commands. 


Some people said the screws had laid his skull open once too 
often. Others blamed it on drugs, others said it was sex. But Rob 
Caldwell knew that it was all down to one V.M. Eichenbaum, sometimes 
known as Voline, who wrote the history of Makhno’s guerrilla war against 
Trotsky’s Red Army on the one side and Denikin’s Whites on the other, 
up and down the Ukraine between 1918 and 1921. The right book to the 
right man at the right time in the right place - and a fire was sparked 
in Kilna’s Ukrainian soul. 


Rob told me Kilna wrote to him at the shop, and many more books 
were to follow in the remaining years of his sentence. 


- He studied hard, Rob said, to drag out of them what he could. 
But like seed, books need fertile ground. A book is only as good as the 
experience people bring to it - like a kind of leavening. 


That made good sense to me. A man like Kilna wouldn’t have gone on 
reading if he didn’t have that leavening in him. If he wasn’t being 
reawakened to something - something he’d always known. It was like 
seeing his first vague suspicions about the way the world worked - 
suspicions he’d never been able to put into words - come alive for him 
in print. But having vague suspicions confirmed is one thing. It’s quite 
another having the confidence, not only to ask the right questions, but 


to question all the answers. 


- Kilna had that, Rob said. He had a great distrust of theories 
and theorists. He liked the freedom to question everything. He liked the 
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books that encouraged him to do that. The truth is nobody taught him 
anything. He had to try and discover things for himself. 


The law as a con trick he discovered quite early on. As Rob 
explained, Kilna’s reasoning was this: If today’s truths were different 
from yesterday’s, as they surely were, and no word was ever the last 
word on any subject, then all authority was only interim and at best 
expedient, not absolute: therefore where authority maintained its 
position only by means of force, or trickery, or a clever combination 
of both, with every question amenable to examination except one - the 
necessity for the continued existence of the law (the state): did that 


not make it a rather dubious, maybe even immoral, expedient? 


Like the rest of us, Kilna had been taught, and had certainly 
believed, that only criminals were immoral. Kilna was proud of his 
criminality. It set him apart, it made him special. Lord Dimpark himself 
had said it: 


- From the evidence placed before us it is clear that you are 
indeed, and have been for many years, a thoroughly wicked man, untouched 


by any semblance of moral feeling. 


Kilna could have listened to him all day. The last thing Kilna 


wanted in this world was any part of civic morality. 


But if law itself was immoral, that changed everything. For one 
thing, it meant there was no essential difference between what he did 
as a villain - frightening people into handing over money - and what the 
law did in the name of the state. The villain’s only problem was that 
the law had a bigger armoury at its disposal. Kilna’s was trifling by 
comparison. The hood ought then to learn from the law as the amateur 
learns from the pro. They were competitors in the same line of business. 
In the profession of taking what the community did not want to give, the 
law was head and shoulders above any crook Kilna had ever heard of. From 
this perspective, Kilna was immoral only insofar as he lacked the 


connections and know-how to be upsides with the law. 


From there it seemed to follow that, if he was to be a moral 
success, and a true believer in the law, really all they were asking of 
him was to become rather more proficient in the subtler skills of 
controlling the populace for the purpose of extortion. In other words, 
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joining the conspiracy of one elite or other against the commonalty. 


- That’s what Kilna believed, Rob said, handing me a cup of 
coffee. And nobody had to point it out to him. As you know, he had 
plenty of time to think things out for himself. 


It was the final shaming insight into his past life. He had been 
“a good sort” all along, as Geraldine, his visiting social worker, was 


always telling him: 


- You got on the wrong track, Tony, that’s all. It happens, It 
wasn’t all your fault, not entirely. It was more your background and 


environment. That's what really messed you up. 


So it was now up to Tony to get on the right track. For a man of 
his power and energy that should be easy. He could take courses and get 
qualifications. Geraldine knew he had it in him. He would make his mark, 
she felt certain, once he got his values sorted out and stopped bucking 


the system. 


- You and me, Geraldine said, we're after the same things, we 


always have been. Just remember that. 


I think he remembered it all right, and it filled him with 


revulsion. 


For a good while, after he got out, I saw him regularly at the 
Mitchell. He used to put in long stints with some very big books. 


He took notes in a 120-sheet Big Value jotter. A minute hand, 
three lines of writing in black ink between each ruled line. At one time 
he was reading Maria Montessori in the morning, Spinoza in the 
afternoon, and Krishnamurti at night. Some days we had a smoke together 
at the door or crossed the street to the cafe. He was nervous of pubs. 
I don’t recall that he spoke much about his past. He must have known the 
kind of grip it had on him: maybe even that it would have its say in the 


end, however bravely he manoeuvred in the present. 


He might have made a career for himself by exploiting that past: 
like some ex-bad guys who've flourished in the straight world making 
themselves out to be a lot nicer than they were. The media would have 
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loved him. He could have lived off his reformed status, with his 
insider’s knowledge of torture and treachery, and become a household 
name. They would present him as the moral success of the century: his 
earnings would prove it. And as a celebrity he would have been safe, 
unreachable, just like the big-time hardman he’d once been, standing in 


St John’s bar. 


But Kilna’s bitter insights ran too deep for that. He was not 
going to be duped a second time. He was out of prison, on the open 
highway, but he wanted to explore, not encumber it. He had come to see 
the “straight world” for what it mostly was: a world of thieves and 
conmen with a fake morality which looked two ways at the same time. He 
had been its dupe too long. He had no ambitions to “make good” in that 
world. He wanted neither to be dominant himself, nor to be of service 
to the dominant. He was outside their fake two-faced morality at last. 
He had found the exit. A philosophy which made life more than just a 
battlefield of winners and losers, rulers and ruled. He had confidence 
in what he had found, for it sprang as much from inside himself, from 
his own vital needs, as from any book. The road he was now travelling 
was his own, although there were others like Rob Caldwell to keep him 


company, for it was theirs too, and they journeyed as equals. 


- I really believe it was the happiest time Kilna had ever known, 
Rob said. 


So we talked about Kilna. How the light had come too late. The 
dark days of violence were not to be transcended just so easily. Kilna 
had made enemies, men who carried the same darkness within them that he 


had known. 


On a January night in a back-close in Anderston they waited with 
knives for old scores to be settled. There were twenty-eight stab wounds 
on hois body when they found him. Not that it was just Kilna’s blood 
that flowed that night. Down Washington Street a gushing stream, Kilna's 
blood and theirs, and all the big books and all the new hope of no 


avail. 


Next morning, Sunday, the murder was reported in the papers, 
another well-known hoodlum getting his come-uppence. And some would say: 
No before time. These guys never change. He should have been strung up 


years ago. 
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So keep to the hierarchies: that is the teaching of the ages. 
There is certainty in no other thing but power: that is the voice of 
Pharach. 


And when Pharaoh speaks he is echoed to infinity. And the echo is 
always decisive, final, unanswerable, leaving room in the world for 


nething but itself. 


To call out against it, is futile. Your little voice will be cast 
down and put to shame. Your little degenerate voice will be stifled in 
the thunderings of Pharaoh. 


You have hardened your heart against him, you have calumniated the 


hierarchies, you are a nothing. 


There will be no happy day for you - no reward, no rank, no 
redemption - not for you, Tony Kilna. The sweet moment in the dream will 
not happen for you - the lovely moment when they call your name and you 
step up, one of the chosen at last, a good person at last, Pharaoh’s 


trusty servant at last. 


Let there be no talk of illusion, sham, fraud. Without Pharaoh the 
world was cold, but that moment is a fire. You will sleep by it for the 
rest of your days. 


We read about it in the paper on a Sunday morning in the warmth. 


Tony Kilna, villain, in the gutter dead. 
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PART THREE 


dear boots 


1% 


I have often wondered how it would be if fate ever threw us 
together again. In euphoric moments I have looked forward to such a 
meeting. At other times I am more cautious. I think it might be an 
awkward, maybe even dangerous, get-together. I have had dreams when it 
very nearly happened. I turn down side streets to escape you. I run for 
my life. 


Ten years ago I wrote you a letter, In it I accused you of 
spreading lies concerning my past and present life. I was paranoid, yes, 
but somebody was spreading lies, believe me. I blamed you because, given 
our history in the paddy lane, and later at Skolpe, I still saw you as 
my enemy, aiding and abetting innumerable other enemies in an attempt 
to undermine me. It seemed inevitable that you would be in league 
against me. That was the way it looked to me at the time. I no longer 
see it like that. I don’t know if it will mean anything to you at this 
late stage, but I am now quite satisfied that you were wholly innocent 


in that particular matter. I offer you my sincere apologies. 


During the past ten years I have spent a lot of time trying to put 
myself in your shoes - an exercise which got more and more problematic 
since I no longer had any idea who you were supposed to be. After all 
the past we shared happened a very long time ago. You might well have 
changed, taken a course in a government training scheme, made something 
of yourself. For all I knew, you could have joined the middle-class and 
become respectable. To this day I cannot forgive myself for sending that 
letter. Note I don’t say ‘writing’ because in fact over the years I have 
written you hundreds of letters without the least intention of sending 
them, not just because I knew nothing of your whereabouts (which I 
didn’t till last week when your case was reported in the Evening Times 
and they supplied your name and address free gratis, probably to shame 
you, I later learnt, which is the editor’s policy with repeat 
offenders), but because I long ago suspected I might be talking to 
completely the wrong Boots: the Boots of our dead past, now a phantasm. 


In fact that was always my problem with you. However close we 
became an important part of you stayed hidden. With you it was always 
masks and subterfuge. I don’t think I was ever very sure who precisely 
you were supposed to be, given the variety of nuance (some would call 
it slipperiness) in your personality. Even at Skolpe, in my more 
insightful moments, I sort of half guessed you were something of a 


mirage. From time to time others seemed to notice it too. Boots isn’t 
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all he seems, somebody - I think it was Joe the Pole - once said when 
your name came up in connection with some unpleasantness or other. He 


was right, and no one knew it better than me. 


What is it, anyway, ten, fifteen years? How time passes! And 
especially when each moment is a tiny capsule loaded with endeavour! Oh 
yes. For me the years have just sped past. I went on a journey, you see, 
a long difficult journey away from the lane, away from Skolpe, away from 
you. I have not been idle for a single moment, trying to make good my 
escape, working to bring it to perfection. It’s been disciplined, 
regular, dedicated work, putting distance between us - unbridgeable 
chasms, unscaleable heights. Activity was my watchword. For let’s face 
it - without activity we go no place and we have no future. With me the 
future was never compromised. Nor was I one to rest on my laurels. No, 
no, I was always pressing ahead, keeping up the momentum. Round the 
corner there were always new challenges. The successes I attained ~ and 
they were not inconsiderable - I shoved behind me and kept striving 
onwards, my labour unceasing. It was not a project for the faint-hearted 
or lazy. It was work! Such an ordinary little word, yet it encapsulates 
the secret of existence itself. Or so I’ve found. It appears you had a 
different experience. According to the Evening Times your work record 
is a blank sheet of paper. I think that’s rather sad. On the other hand, 
it was stated that your previous convictions fill eleven pages. 


And I suppose that is why I am writing to you, and this time 
sending the letter, after all these years. In a sense I have returned 
to you, thanks to this police case. It would seem my striving has 
brought me full-circle. Here I am at the doors of the jail-house. I know 
the place well. This is the place, the self-same place, from which I set 
out all those years ago. And it is alien to me, yet do I know it. And 
you - poor, dissolute, workshy Boots, who have not budged an inch in all 
that time, you are a stranger to me, yet do I know you, like a character 
in a dimly remembered fable, dead to me now, nothing to me now. And yet. 


Io may as well tell you that seeing the companion, bully and beast 
of my youth hauled before judges (even if it was only on ridiculously 
minor charges) gave me considerable satisfaction: somehow it validated 


every evil thought I ever had regarding you. 


Believe me I have no wish to cause you any harm or embarrassment 
at this late stage. I am not one to keep up grudges, as you know. The 
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only wrong I ever did you in my life was when I accused you of spreading 
those malicious libels. And even then I was ready to let you off the 
hook. Remember how I signed off? I’ll pray for you! I imagine you peed 
yourself laughing. Of course I do not know what frame of mind you were 
in when you read that letter. But I can tell you it was written by a man 
who was close to breaking point. Only a few weeks later I overdosed on 
some pills (imipramine, I think it was) which I was taking for 


depression. I was ten weeks in Leverndale. 


The Benedictines were very good about the whole thing. Once I was 
well enough they renewed their offer of a probationary period as a lay 
monk. I didn’t need to think about it. I couldn't wait to take up my new 
life. I entered upon it with fervency of spirit and gladsome heart, and 
found that it was everything I ever wanted. With the world and its mad 
whirl shut out, my life slowly took on coherence, and the pain of living 
in a world of dangerous enemies gradually ebbed away, then was gone. 
Life took on a beauty I had never known (or maybe did know one time, but 
only for a moment, as a.small boy with Greta in the paddy). After twelve 
months I reached the pinnacle of happiness when I took my solemn vows. 
My heart was joyous. It truly was like coming home. In the years that 
followed I pursued the ideal of perfection, and I was at peace with 
myself. The ascetic regimen suited me in every way - the prayer, the 
manual labour, the contemplation, the study. There was kindness and 
forbearance all around me. There was understanding and integrity. Four 
years rolled by and my inward peace was undiminished. I had found the 
right path and was happy to follow it to the end. But then, having 
surrendered my whole being to Christ, and with my life settled into a 
course from which I could envisage no departure, illness struck at me 
yet again. It was a crushing blow. After the years of solace and peace 
and sweet discourse with the Lord, of a sudden the dark descended and 
my serenity was obliterated. It was the dark night of the soul. All that 
had been sweet went stale. I was overcome by a terrible despair, I 
wanted to end my life. Once again I tried to overdose, and this time I 
came very close. I have been told it was touch and go for two days. That 
I recovered at all, I put down to the round-the-clock prayers of my 
fellow monks. 


The abbot granted me leave of absence to return to Leverndale for 
treatment. I left the monastery with the blessings and prayers of the 
whole community to give me courage. Sad to say, and I think I half knew 


it at the time, it was the end of my vocation. 
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The psychiatrist in charge of my case ~ a Dr MacKillop ~- happened 
to be of the Reichian persuasion. Her diagnosis shook me. In her opinion 
IT was not cut out for the religious life. She claimed my vocation was 
a hollow sham, and cited my recurring bouts of illness as proof. She 
made me question my longest lasting, deepest and most personal 
attachment - my love of Christ Jesus Our Lord. Had that - the flesh 
bared, the stripes, the gore - really been as pure as I liked to 
pretend? According to her I was in urgent need of some ‘primary genital 
liberation’, as she put it. The sublimation the RC Church provided was 
no longer adequate to contain my libido’s needs. Hence the recurring 
neuroses. Biopsychic energy had to be redirected into the somatic realm. 
Such was the seriousness of my condition, she feared I would not survive 
another psychosexual relapse, at least not with my mental and emotional 
apparatus intact. She said it was vital I find a partner or partners 
without delay. I need not be too fastidious in tangential matters such 
as age, looks and gender, as in my case these were trivial 
considerations. The important thing was to copulate. I was not only to 
penetrate but be penetrated so that no part of my sexual identity was 


untouched. 


All this I explained to the abbot. He was much grieved. In his 
eyes these were perverted abominations which only prayer and strict 
abstinence from alcohol and red meat had the power to overcome. He wrote 
me many long letters full of wise words and heartfelt entreaties, but 
to no avail. Thanks to Dr MacKillop I never found my way back to the 
life I loved above all else. I really could not risk another breakdown. 
I still had my breviary of course and said the Divine Office each day 
as always. But it felt fraudulent now. I felt, I suppose, a bit like 
you; treading where I had no right to be, grabbing at things I hadn't 
earned. I still feel the loss of something very precious. 


So you see, for me it’s been anything but smooth sailing since 
Skolpe. In different ways we've both taken a bit of a pounding. It’s 
true I may be making too much of your recent court appearance. I imagine 
you are hardened to these knocks by now. In fact I think you always 
were. The man at the Evening Times must be very naive if he thinks he 
can shame people like you. Only people who fear for their social status 
can be shamed. So far as I know, you never had any social status, and 
never wanted any. Naturally your little contretemps with the law came 
as no surprise to me. That you were in their grip seemed absolutely 


right and proper. Certainly I was not remotely concerned for you. You 
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were made for courts. I knew you’d land on your feet. A man with your 
stories and acting prowess will always swing it. You got away with a 
fine to be paid on the easy installment plan plus confiscation of goods. 
T am sure you found that a satisfactory outcome, considering the eleven 
pages. I’d like to have heard your defence. Too bad it wasn't reported 
more fully. My wife in her innocence was asking if it might not be 
difficult for you to pay a fine? And could we be of any help? It strikes 
me you might have preferred a short lie-in, say three months. I could 
let you have the £400 and feel neither up nor down about it. If I 
thought it would do you any good I wouldn’t hesitate. I am now a member 
of the professional middle-class. I am the Deputy Principal at the 
Riddle Institute of Adult Learning. It is an important post, mainly 
executive but with some small scattering of teaching responsibilities 
thrown in. I am much respected and in line for promotion to Principal 
in the not too distant future. It is work which I love doing and which 
I happen to be very good at. My wife Denise is currently with BP and 
earns more than I do. We live in a spacious villa in an affluent suburb, 
we run two cars, we each have several bank accounts as well as an ever- 
increasing heap of money working for us in stocks and shares (thanks 
mainly to the sound advice lavished upon us by my father-in-law, Mr R.O. 
Wright, the Managing Director of Ace Anti-static Carpet Cleaners PLC. 
He is a businessman of no mean achievement who has managed to wangle an 


ex-monk into the Freemasons!) 


I imagine to you, down there somewhere in the lower strata, my 
life must appear brilliant and rather grand. I don’t expect for a minute 
you are happy for me. In fact I see you as full of nastiness, envy and 
malice. Why shouldn’t you be? It's human nature, isn’t it? I’ve made the 
grade, you are still scratching about in the sludge. Poor unlucky Boots! 
That’s the way it has always been with you. You wanted everything but 
wanted it now, this instant, without a moment’s effort. You were always 
like that. You couldn’t be bothered trying to earn things. You envy 
people like me but you conveniently forget how hard I’ve had to work. 
I like you, Boots, despite everything, and I don’t want to rub it in, 
but you as I recall were never one for work, were you? At this moment 
I can feel your ill-will mounting, down there with slags and sluggards. 


I’ve made the grade, yes. But material gain, as you know very 
well, even if you scoff at my ideals, was never my goal in life. I have 
never succumbed to greed. I may no longer be a monk but I never lowered 
my guard and hearkened after novelties and rumours. Pride and 
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presumption never got to me. 


For your information, let me tell you that, not long ago I was a 
humble schoolteacher in a slum housing scheme where drug and alcohol 
abuse was a way of life. It was wretched work, dealing with the same no- 
hopers I knew so well from the paddy, children weaned on Ecstasy and 
doomed to heroin addiction, destined ineluctably for the young 
offenders’ institution, or the jail, or a slab in the city mortuary. But 
I stuck it out, I suffered it. I lived alone in an austere apartment in 
West Princess Street. In the evenings I offered my services as a 
language tutor to eke out my pittance of a wage. Not many people wanted 
to pay for private tuition, although my fees were not exorbitant, in 
fact I was very cheap, let me tell you, and was always ready to waive 
payment in hardship cases where pupils showed special aptitude. My 
impulse was to give wing to talent, not block it. For lengthy periods 
I did not have a single pupil. The most I ever managed at the one time 
was two. In a great many cases they did not return after the first 
lesson. I suppose I was a hard taskmaster. I permitted no rowdy 
behaviour, no exchange of spoons, foil or syringes. Often my pupils 
forgot to pay. Others, misreading the advert, expected me to pay. 
Sometimes they came to me, sometimes I went to them. In Denise's case 
I went to her - a sumptuous villa in Bearsden. She was seventeen. She 
needed one further Higher for entry to Glasgow University in the autumn. 
I was greatly taken with her from the first. She was, and still is, a 
fine looking young woman with a brilliant mind. Since the age of eight 
(when her mother died) she'd been brought up by a wealthy aunt in Leith 
where no expense was spared in her education. Now the wealthy aunt was 
dead, and Denise (legatee of a large sum of money, but not payable till 
her thirtieth birthday) was returned to her grumpy old dad. She was very 
respectful, very considerate of other people’s feelings, and a constant 
attender at the High Presbyterian. She had a posh East Coast accent 
which I found rather delightful and used to tease her about. Half the 
time I don’t think old Wright (who for all his business acumen is really 
quite common and uncouth) could make out what she was saying. But I 
certainly could. I was in love with her. I fell in love the moment I 
heard her speak. I was completely captivated. Just listening to her 


voice thrilled me to the marrow of my bones. 


During her four years at the university I was a regular visitor to 
her house. I was on the best of terms with her tight-fisted father who 
thought she was getting extra tuition out of me for free. To this day 
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I can’t believe my good luck in meeting up with that family. There was 
no way I was going to let Denise escape. Mind you, I don’t know what she 
ever saw in me. I wasn’t exactly an Adonis. I had few social graces. As 
always my only comfort lay in religion, although I was beginning to have 
some serious misgivings about the Roman Catholic Church. I was beginning 
to see through the corruption. I was beginning to see how Rome had 
travestied the true doctrine of Jesus by putting Mammon in the place of 
love. In a word, I had reached the stage where I was ready to renounce 
my Catholicism. At first I thought Mr Wright would approve. You see he 
believes the Knights of St Columbus have formed a plan to expose a 
hidden crime long buried in his past, smash his business, and leave him 
disgraced and penniless. On one occasion he even accused me of being a 
spy in the pay of his enemies. Deep down I don’t think he’1l ever really 
believe in my apostasy. Yet he is always careful to avoid any outright 
rupture between us. He keeps begging me to put in a word for him with 
the Knights. He was happy for me to have Denise in or out of marriage 
if I could swing it for him with the ‘papish bastards’ who were out to 
destroy him. He told me in so many words, much to my disgust. Bottle 
her, bottle her rotten, for all I care! It’s just what she needs. Ha! 
Ha! I think he more or less coerced the poor girl into marrying me to 
keep me on his side in his battle with the Knights. If it saved him from 
prison, what was it to him which mug she married? His worst nightmare 
is being dragged off in old-age to perish in torment and neglect behind 
the walls. He only talks about it when he’s drunk. He fears his masonic 
friends in the justiciary will be able to do very little for him. They 
would try but you couldn't really trust them to save you - not out in 
the open, not these days, not when the chips were down. A year or so off 


the sentence was the best he could hope for. 


I have never learnt what his crime was, although I’m very curious, 
I don’t deny it. I often think about it. Sometimes he makes it sound as 
if he actually took a life, and sometimes he hints it might be sexual. 
I never know what to think. Denise professes to know nothing whatever 
about it, although there is something in her look when I broach the 
subject which makes me uneasy. It is only when he has drunk too much 
brandy that it seems to bother him. 


We were wed in the High Presbyterian Old Parish Church, the 
Reverend W.P. Morgan officiating. It was top hats and Windsor grey 
tails. We honeymooned in Athens where Denise went to work on my accent 
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and table manners. All traces of my keelie origin had to be ruthlessly 
extirpated. She had her work cut out, but I was a willing pupil. No 
exaction was too demeaning, no constraint too irksome. Denise fetched 
me home debased and dislocated in every fibre and glad to be so. Old 
habits, like old friends, withered on the vine. I looked for consolation 
no where but in my darling middle-class wife. She got a well-paid job 
in the PR department of British Petroleum. I was rescued from the no- 
hopers’ of Easterhouse and became a lecturer at the Riddle, thanks once 
again to the timely intervention of Mr Wright, who happened to hear of 
a vacancy at the Institute. Mr McGill, the Principal, is a gentleman of 
the old school, hard but fair, if you know what I mean. He is now quite 
close to retirement. It appears he and Mr Wright are members of the same 
bowling club. Sometimes Denise and I have lunch there on Saturdays. We 
live simple, sensible, enjoyable lives, nothing florid, nothing 


distracting. 


In the evenings we watch the telly together and after the telly I 
walk the dog. Indeed walking the dog has become an integral part of my 
sense of achievement as a man. For coming back into the avenue I stay 
on the far side for a better view of the villa as I approach. I see a 
superior dwelling with windows tastefully draped, elegantly aloof, maybe 
even a wee touch severe and unrelenting - the former owner was a police 
surgeon. I see its superabundant garage alongside where our cars lie 
snug and safe, Denise’s silver-grey Citreon and my red Toyota. Taking 
it all in, bit by savoury bit, as I make my way along the exquisite 
avenue, I am forcefully reminded of the distance I’ve had to travel to 
lay the ghost of the paddy and rid myself of the clotted filth that 
cleaved to me from that evil place, now all lumped in a hole and buried 


over. These moments I find salutary, and would not be without. 


of course I could let you have the four hundred. This very day I 
could telephone my bank and have them make out a certified cheque for 
despatch to you post-haste. That would not be difficult, it would not 
stretch my resources overmuch, it would be quite a painless operation, 
I do assure you. But would it be sensible? Would the fine ever get paid? 
I try to think what I would do in your shoes. Alas, I have to say it. 
I would put courts and judges out of my mind and make carnival with the 
four hundred. Would they come for me and lock me up? I'd have strategies 
in place to nullify their best efforts. My surmise is, you move house 
a lot. You don’t need my money. You'd only piss it up against the wall. 


What is a court case to a man like you? For poor foolish Mr Wright it 
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would mean shame and disgrace. It would be the end of him. For you it 
is a minor inconvenience. Infamy is no threat to you. Fines you just 
ignore. Periodic confinement you take in your stride, in there whooping 
it up with your drugs and your loose-living friends, cackling and 
screeching, not a care in the world. It strikes me that a man of your 
disposition has the system beat. That is also Mr Wright’s belief. Since 
you are no longer amenable to correction in any currently lawful form, 
he thinks you should be locked up without limit of time - and before, 


not after you commit the offence. 


You may like to know that your name crops up a lot in our 
discussions here. It’s a strange thing and I’m not sure that I like it, 
but there it is. It has been happening for some time. I honestly can’t 
say how or when or why it started. Very likely I mentioned you to Denise 
in an unguarded moment and Denise mentioned you to somebody else and it 
took off from there. It can be a bit of a nuisance believe me. I find 
myself constantly being interrogated regarding this or that detail in 
your story. I don’t lie about you, I simply can’t lie to Denise, but 
very often I can’t tell the whole truth either: it is too foul. And of 
course I am implicated: to some extent your story is also mine, your 
past is my past. I am appalled to admit it, but I sometimes I think that 
she has difficulty separating us. It’s reached the stage where she’1l 
sometimes refer to you almost as if you were one of the family. She 
takes the keenest interest in any new developments involving you, as if 
you were a character in a soap. She even picked you out in a group 
photograph that was taken in my final few days at Skolpe. The strange 
thing is, although I’ve had the photograph all these years, and have 
looked at it, and shown it to other people a number of times, I never 
realised you were in it till the day Denise pointed a finger and said, 
Is that him? In fact I don't believe you are actually part of the group. 
It looks as if you were included by accident. You are caught as if 
turning away, somehow bent or twisted to one side, with that furtive 
look - half-smirk, half sneer ~ which I know so well from our gutter 
days. Your face is partly blurred. Seeing you like that reminded me how 
you always shied away from being photographed. And that is precisely 
what you’re doing in the picture. You are trying to evade the camera, 


trying to hide yourself, in a panic to cover your tracks. 


Oh, yes, you are spoken of a lot. There are moral lessons to be 
read in you. More than once the Rev Dr Morgan at the High Presbyterian 
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has alluded to you in his sermons. As a matter of fact of late you’ve 
become one of his favourite motifs. I think he’s had requests to make 
use of you more often. I quite look forward to it, I have to say, as 
does Denise. We always know when it’s coming. He directs his gaze to 
where Denise and I are seated in our usual place, the two end seats 
nearest the west wall, third pew from the pulpit. His whole frame shakes 
and his voice trembles. A certain twisted type, is how he aptly 
characterises you, who practices, he says, upon the unwary and kind- 
hearted of the world. He describes how you worm your way into the homes 
of decent unsuspecting folk ~- kindly, charitable souls - who are 
beguiled by your shy wistful look, your bashful smile, and the plausible 
guff which pours from your honeyed lips when you want to pull a stroke. 
You're offered food and a bed for the night, which you eagerly accept, 
falling to your knees in feigned gratitude, and promising to perform any 
little service anybody may require in return. But all is not what it 
seems. In the middle of the night the Samaritan is bashed over the head, 
tied up in a closet, and made to disclose the whereabouts of monies and 
valuables. Then you take his car keys, credit cards and cheque book, 
fill two large suitcases with his belongings, and make your getaway in 


the victim’s pink Corsair. 


How well Dr Morgan seems to know you! Denise and I are convinced 
he's had personal dealings with this type in his own life. He could 
hardly have gleaned so much concerning your modus operandi from the few 
stories I've let drop. If anything, I make a point of playing down your 
depredations. Like when Denise, with her customary quickness, wanted to 
know why your life was devoid of women? Naturally it was a subject I 
wasn’t anxious to get into. With her gentle upbringing she has no real 
conception of the kind of nastiness you represent. I got out of it some 
way and had a quiet laugh afterwards, although it is anything but a 
laughing matter, when I think how you've brutalised women in the past. 
You and that animal Kilna. Mugging prostitutes in Cadogan Street or down 
at the Green in Monteith Row. Or did you think I didn’t know about that? 
And I also know who laid the railway sleeper up against our door, then 
knocked. 


On the other hand, I think it might be best if I do pay you a 
visit. The truth is I am tired of all this guesswork, I want some 
certainty for a change. I'd like to see the den you live in, how it is 
furnished, if you have carpets on the floor, curtains on the windows, 
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shades over the lights. I'd like to meet the people you consort with, 
I feel sure I must know some of them from the old days. Do I know any 
of them? I’d like to see the kind of clothes you wear, the kind of food 
you eat. Are you clean-shaven, or do you have a beard? 


But no, I don’t think so. I don’t think I’m ready to tackle you 
yet. You must remember I do have to work. With the exams coming up and 
what have you I really don’t have the time to go chasing after old 
friends, even if I felt up to it, which, to be quite honest, I don’t 
think I do. Not just for the present, anyway. We'll just have to wait 


and see. 


Maybe if I were to send this letter, and you were to reply... 
Maybe if... 
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PART FOUR 


a one-legged grass 


Last year, after the highest number 
of sex crimes ever recorded, the law 
and order Minister declared ail-out 
war on sex beasts. He set up the sex 
offenders’ register and announced 
legislation banning perverts from 
school playgrounds. One mum is now 
fighting to have her own son 

listed on the sex offenders’ 
register after it emerged he had 
fantasised about raping a teenage 
girl. Her son made his evil 
confession to a prison chaplain who 
reported it to the social worker. 

At her home last night the mother 
said: ‘I wish he’d never been born.’ 


Sunday tabloid. 
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As I remember, it was like this. I had to abandon my old haunts 
and regular stamping ground for two reasons: one) I owed the Kliengast 
brothers some money, and two) Wilbur Kliengast (although in other 
respects perfectly amiable) lost all control when people who owed him 
money, and seemed to have little hope of ever being able to pay him 
back, kept running around under his nose and having a good time. So to 
tell the whole truth, I was in hiding. 


One afternoon I was having a quiet drink in Govan, where I wasn’t 
much known and where it was unlikely I’d run into anybody I didn’t want 
to run into. I was in a pub called Hurrels, enjoying my drink and my own 
company, when who sidled up to me but Abe - Abe the grass, the last man 
I’d ever have imagined being in that place. Abe knew everybody and 
everything. 


He said he'd heard this guy in the Calton mouthing off about me: 
claiming that Wilbur Kliengast was looking for me on a little matter of 
five hundred quid, being the cost of certain goods handed over to me 
for safe disposal but not accounted for in any shape or form and leaving 
poor Wilbur with the strong impression that someone had fucked him good 
and proper. Not that he (Abe) believed a word of it: because he knew his 
old pal Boots and good old Wilbur, not to mention Caspar, went back a 
long way. No, he wasn’t wearing it, no danger. 


In fact he gave this guy a right bollocking, going about spreading 
stories like that about a mate of his. 


- I7ll tell ye, Boots, he was even tryin to make out that you were 
intae the Meat Market heist alang wi Kemp an Algie an the other wee 
fella ~- what was his name? - that was drivin the van. I fuckin tore him 
down a strip. And it wasn’t just that either. They were talkin about the 
bomb in the Netherfield. Ye mind o that? Fuck me, we were only weans in 
they days. I should know better’n anybody you had nae hand in that. They 
were eftir me for it for a while, ye mind? You were always pally wi 
Hammer an them, right? Jesus it fuckin sickened me hearin that kind o 
shit. 


Abe went on to express indignation that an old buddy of his should 
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be reduced to slinking about the streets all day and having to seek 
nightly refuge in the Great Eastern model. Or was it the Sally Ann 
hostel? He even heard that I was seen in the queue for the Talbot 
Centre a couple of times. It really sickened him to think about that. 
Poor old Boots kipping on the floor. 


He smiled and took my arm. In a whisper he said: 


- An by the way, see if Kliengast is eftir ye, I hivnae seen ye, 


don’t worry about that. I hivnae seen ye, Boots, hand to God. 


And yet it sickened him nonetheless. The way they were spreading 
these defamations, all these waggling tongues. He couldn't go anywhere 


but my name came up. And false reports always get a hearing. 


- Have you noticed that, Boots? It’s ayways easier tae believe the 
lies people tell. 


It was a right liberty, that was for sure. And maybe doing a bunk 
was the safest thing for me but, he warned: 


- Ye've got tae be careful, man. 


And shifting his mouth to one side with a hand up to smother the 


words, he rasped: 
- Hurrels is dodgy. 


It didn’t surprise me that Abe was up to date with all my 
transactions and migrations. Abe had antennae for such things. He was 
badly out on one or two points. But he would know this. He would be 
hoping I might like to elaborate, fill in the particulars, just to set 
the record straight, seeing I was on the floor and badly needed a 
friend, a sympathetic ear, so to speak. But with Abe it was a foolish 
man who volunteered any information. He was worse than the filth. There 
was practically nothing you could say which would not be used against 
you in the fullness of time, in one form or another. I just kept nodding 


my head and smiling my little smile. 


He continued to caution his old buddy about the dangers involved 
in aggravating a man like Wilbur Kliengast, especially as now he had 
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some bad boys on his payroll, like Hillinger. Now he was something else. 
That man nailed you to the floor and took away your genitals. That was 
his style. It was never less than the full treatment with Hillinger. And 
you didn’t have to owe all that much to qualify. I knew Abe didn’t 
exaggerate. There was never any shortage of Hillingers in this town. 


- No doubt about it, said Abe, you need a hidey hole. An I think 
I know just the place. 


How would it suit me to squat rent-free in a swell property where 
neither the Kliengasts nor anybody else would ever dream of looking for 


me? 
I said it would suit me fine. 
- At least till I get hold of some dosh to sweeten up Wilbur. 


- Well, you’re in luck, Abe said. It’s a fine big house wi a great 


view. It’s just the thing ye’re luikin for. 


He went on to say that it was centrally situated, more or less, 
with a commanding view of the river, and electricity (after a few simple 
adjustments which would be no bother to a man of my capabilities), 


running water and all mod cons laid on. 


- And you can stay as long as you like, he added, nobody to bother 


you. 

- That sounds great, Abe. Where is this place? 

- You mean the exact location? 

- Well, yes, Abe. The exact location. It would be a help in 
finding it. 


He looked away with a cunning grin. He put his finger to his lips 
and gave his head two quick little shakes. 


- This place is dodgy, he said, taking me by the arm and heading 


towards the door. 
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We travelled west for about two hundred yards, took a left, then 
a right, then another left, and at last came to a pub that wasn’t dodgy. 
Abe pointed with his stick to some tables at the end of the bar. He said 
the old stump was acting up a bit as he’d been on the go all morning. 
He needed to rest it a while. Nor was a drink at the hindermost part of 
his mind. I knew the man well enough to know there would be sufficient 
truth in his story to warrant a look. So I set about trying to squeeze 


the address out of him. 


The squeezing of Abe took the best part of a day. It was only when 
the Eldorado and cider had thoroughly guttered him, and he had delivered 
himself twice over of his life-history from teenage villain to citizen 
vigilante, and had talked his way into more LD and cider for a carry- 
out, and was back in his own house and tucked up in bed, with the 
unhitched prosthesis dangling within easy reach, that he grudgingly let 
go of the address. As a bonus I got to look at some coloured snaps of 
his wife, Wilma, with her young protégée Janice. He only showed them to 
close buddies. Janice, so shy, demure, and Wilma the fat whore fingering 


her. I spent the night. 


I came to in Abe’s fireside chair, my feet on the mantel, and our 


last bottle of Eldorado, done in of course, beside me on the hearth. 

Abe was already out of bed, tin leg strapped on, and seated at a 
small table by the window. He was sipping cider and observing the 
goings-on in the world through his German binoculars. He turned the 
focussing wheel till he got the correct readjustment. 


~ Have a sausage, Boots. 


He held out a plate with two buttered rolls filled with pork 
links. I shook my head. 


- A drop of cider, then? 
He filled a teacup and handed it to me. 
- What's doing this time in the morning? I said. 


- This wee fucker for a start. 
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I took a look. An albino boy was working away with an aerosol, 
unknown to all the world save one. The same meticulous regard in the 
shaping of each letter and the spacing of each line. Nothing slipshod 
permitted. These scabby gable-ends will have less scrupulous 


beautifiers. The paint-spray chronicle ran thus: 


uzz toon 
rule toon 


rule the universe 


joe-n 
mac 
westy 
goucho 
rule 


brigton pony 


mugs 


tiny 
spike 
dan 
derry 


mugs 


baltic torch 
mugs 


sunny 
tam 
gus 
sinkie 


mugs 


cumbie mugs 
scrapper 
pud 

monk 


swiftie 
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nunny mugs 

young young nunny 
rides 

for 

grunchie 

jake 


donnaboots 


fleet posse mugs 
young young posse 
wanks 

for 

algie 

doc 

mushy 

uzz toon tongs 
real 

OK 

mental 

OK 


joe-n 
mac 
westy 
goucho 
kill 


OK LITTLE GENTS 


- And whose wank are you? Abe said. 


The boy stood on an upturned ashcan. Abe knew the albino. Habitue 
of Fun Land and lure for pederasts. A bad article. Carried a billiard 
ball in a sock inside his shirt. Travelled distances, north and south. 
Haunted the toilets in Minerva Street. Burgled pharmacies. Screwed drug 
dealers’ houses in Cardonald and Newton Mearns. Raided sheltered homes 
in Giffnock and nurses’ flats down by the Western. Tied up old May 
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Crawford and peed on her. Half-blind little scrunt. Likes joyriding. 
Nighthawk. 


VAN SEX ORDEAL IN RUSH HOUR 
mini perve abducts woman 


Abe knew him OK. His name was Vlad. Had his eye on Abe’s flat. 
That time Abe going down with the bin passed him on the stair. Looking 
for a Mr MacFarlane, so he claimed, sticking his nose up against the 


name plates. 


- IT never heard of any MacFarlane, Abe said, and I’ve been here 
the longest of anybody up this close. Maybe you can describe this 


MacFarlane. 
The boy edged away as Abe closed in. 
- Does the gentleman in question have glasses and a beard? 
Viad shook his head. 
- Is he a tall, thin lad with a bad stoop? 
The boy again shook his head. 


- Did he used to work in the hen-chokers in the lane under the 


high backs in Dunmore Street? 


But the boy was moving downstairs now, saying how he had a feeling 
it must be up the next close because he suddenly remembered it was 
beside the wee laundrette right opposite the Chinkie take-away. A likely 
story. Might have fooled some, but not Abe. 


Two nights passed and the albino was spotted again, still at the 
suss, this time in the back-court, looking where the roan pipe ran, next 
to whose window. After that, Abe kept his back window up a few inches 
with the curtains wide apart to make it look like the last thing on his 
mind was burglars. He hoped the little fucker would chance it. Jesus, 
a one-legged man! You could handle a one-legged man, Vlad. Come on up 
the pipe you half-faced little bastard and I'11 show you tricks you 


never imagined. He waited patiently each night. 
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That guff on the walls didn’t scare Abe. Let him fetch his gang. 
Let him bring Goucho and Mac and Westy and all the little YY wankers he 
could find. They were all welcome, each and every one of them. On a 
loser with Abe. In for a rude awakening in tackling Abe. 


Bring your chibs: Abe needs no chib. At karate since he was eight 
years old. At fourteen he was a match for anybody. But he fell foul of 
the law round about that time. He copped two years borstal for seriously 
damaging a detective sergeant and his constable in a panda patrol car 
when they picked him up on suspicion of lifting things from offices in 
West Regent Street. Neither cop was worth much after their little 
contretemps, but borstal didn’t knock a feather out of Abe. In fact he 
became a legend and not just in St John's but in Barlinnie and Shotts 
and Perth and Peterhead and Craiginches as well. He excelled in the 
Martial arts, and went from strength to strength. He was kept in daily 
practice, being a nice-looking boy, fending off the carnal advances of 


inmates and staff alike. 


Has all the belts with the single exception of the black. Would 
have won the black as well but for the leg crush in McNiel’s hydraulic 


forge the day the drunk Pole was in the crane. 
OLYMPIC HOPE LOSES LEG 


Let the posse rush in screeching with their claw hammers and meat 
cleavers. It wouldn't work with Abe. Abe could screech too, only louder. 
He’d been famous for that, the way he used to shriek at opponents. Then 
a kick with the old gamie and a couple of chops. He would scatter the 
Tongs all right. Has every colour of belt save only black. 


He was a natural was Abe, could have gone right to the top. Even 
the Japs had to admit it after he ko’d their champion who was unbeaten 


at that time in more than eighty defences of the Nippon crown. 
JAP PROMOTERS WOO ABE 


Japs know a fighter when they see him. Was offered an all- 
expenses-paid trip to Tokio for special coaching. Had to turn it down 
as he was just at that time facing charges relating to semtex explosions 
in the Netherfield Bar. Well, a man like Abe makes enemies. People saw 
his success and they turned malignant. They got all eaten up with 
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jealousy, seeing him rising in the world. Not that the cops had much to 
go on. The thing was, one or two of Abe's former associates - having got 
themselves off the hook by shopping Abe on a quite separate matter - got 
badly mangled when the place blew up. 


So the cops put two and two together and came up with Abe. It was 
queer how it turned out because it was while he was awaiting trial on 
this charge that Abe took the job in McNiel’s on his lawyer's advice: 
just to sweeten up the jury, this hard-working young man, this toiler. 


ABE IS SO SAD 


Some thought it was the end for Abe, but it was only the 
beginning. No door ever shut but another opened, as his old Ma would say 
when chucked out of licensed premises in Stockwell Street and left on 
the pavement to rail at the poofter bar-staff. 


There were tears in Abe’s eyes as he pleaded for one last chance. 
He was ready to turn over a new leaf. The lawyer Balluni said that since 
the tragic leg crush in McNiel’s forge Abe had been doing unpaid 
community work, helping temazepam addicts, assisting asbestos victims, 
and visiting the elderly and frail in their own homes. His reform was 
unexampled in the annals of Glasgow thuggery. It was Balluni’s firm 
belief that, because of Abe’s celebrity as an outstanding athlete, his 
influence on the young folk in the schemes would be immense. It was a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for the good people of this town. There 


was talk of sponsorship. 


All week Abe hobbled in and out on his mother’s arm. She looked 
worn-out and ailing, wept all the time and fainted twice. She told the 
court her son had wanted to be a policeman from the age of four-and-a- 
half like his uncle Finlay before him, who was a sergeant in the 
Coatbridge force and got shoved off a high roof by the famous cat 
burglar Raminsky, and Abe never got over it, they were that close, and 
she knew there would be justice in this court because she could tell 
that the judge was a good man just by the kind look of him and listening 
to his quiet words of wisdom which gave her great comfort at this 


terrible time. 


She said Abe tried to join the city police when he was eighteen 
but got turned down due to a slight locomotor disability which she 
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believed was known as metatarsalgia or some such name, which put him 
into a deep depression and he was under the doctor for a long time and 


treated with valium to which he became addicted. 


Then when he was in therapy he was abused by a hypnotist at the 
Health Centre. It went on over an eight-month period before it was 
detected on security cameras by two cleaning ladies at their tea break. 


Having the full facts before him, the judge felt disposed to take 
a lenient view. Having explosives in a public place was a serious 
offence. He said it was a miracle no one had been killed. The fact that 
at least two criminal careers had been aborted at an early stage - as 
the blast victims were now confined to wheelchairs - was certainly, in 
his view, the weightiest part of the evidence offered in mitigation. It 
was however a very sad case. Certainly there was a history of abuse. And 
it was clear that the social work department had let the young man down 
time and time again. This was an aspect of the case which he found 
particularly disturbing. It could not be condoned. He would be making 
recommendations in respect of these failures. Abe got 400 hours 


community service. 


- Continue in your good works, said the judge, and be a credit to 
that dear lady who has stood by you in your time of trouble. I may say 
she has exhibited, in the course of this trial, a most unusual 
refinement, and quite extraordinary fortitude of spirit. Go with her now 
and be reconciled to a mode of life more in keeping with what she - and 


indeed society as a whole - has a right to expect of you. 
Abe wept. 


- God bless you, sir! he shouted. From here on in I am your model 


citizen. 
EX-KARATE STAR FOILS RAIDERS 


Abe let the binoculars drop onto his amplitude of waistline and 
hang there. He turned to the table where, amid piles of old newspapers, 
a brass telescope, a polaroid camera, a pint tankard, a tin of Old 
Holborn, an ancient species of truncheon, two Furstenburg dead men, and 
a bundle of coloured snaps tied up with elastic, he probed for the 
breakfast plate Wilma had brought him. Once again he held it out to me. 
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- I’m fine, I said. I'll take another wee drop cider, if that’s 


OK. 


He filled up his own, then my cup. He took up a buttered roll with 
the sausages protruding and chewed as he turned back to the window with 
his German binoculars. He resumed his story. The Shakespeare Street 
payroll snatch was the first time as upstanding citizen he came on the 
scene. It was in all the papers. ‘This brave man... grappled with and 
“overpowered two masked and armed robbers as a security guard lay 


bleeding and terrified passersby huddled in doorways’. (£vening Times.) 
-~ That was the start, Boots. That was the start. 


That was the start all right. Watson & Whyte, two of the hardest 
men up the Gaspipe Road. Whyte had an air-gun and Watson a bowie knife. 
At a press conference that evening the Deputy Chief Constable shook 
Abe's hand. 


- Abe was magnificent, he said. There is no other word adequate 
to describe such daring in the face of two ruthless and determined 
criminals whom we have now safely under lock and key, thanks to Abe's 


timely intervention. 
HAVE-A-GO ABE GETS GALLANTRY MEDAL 


The Chief Constable’s Commendation for Brave Conduct is framed and 
hangs on the wall above Abe’s bed. Abe said he would like young Vlad to 
see that Commendation. Poor unhappy boy. They could sit together on the 
bed and admire the lettering. A work of art. The sort of thing Vlad 
would appreciate. Sit up close together and be friends. A simple task 
once Abe let fall the name, which he always did by and by, and sharp 
lads shat themselves to hear it uttered. The albino would too, Abe had 
no doubts. He had to smile had Abe. You couldn’t be angry. 


- A mate of mine, Abe would say, a certain Dunstan Leonard by 
name, a detective, would you believe? Maybe you’ve heard of him? 


Oh, Vlad would have heard of him all right or he wasn’t what Abe 


took him for. Vlad would know all about Dunstan and his winsome ways. 


- Well, Abe would continue, this same Dunstan Leonard was asking 
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after a certain young fella, as is his wont when he takes a fancy to a 


person, 


Get up close once the trembling starts. Tell him what Dunstan 


said. 


- He’s been brought to my attention, Abe. Reliable people, people 
—I trust up to the hilt, they assure me he’s high calibre material, 
something rather special in point of fact and a young fella worth 
keeping an eye on. Now tell me, Abe, how fares it with the youth? How 
does he spend the day-time and how the night? And the crowd he hangs out 
with, what like are they? And is there not something, any little thing 
at all, that you and I could maybe do to encourage his potential? 


- Yes asking, always asking, Abe would say. For the thing is, once 
you've been drawn to Dunstan’s attention, there is no way he’s ever 
going to neglect you. Nobody’s too puny or insignificant for Dunstan, 
stand on me. He has a punishing schedule, I can vouch for that. It would 
land many a younger man in coronary care, what with crime figures going 
through the roof and all these rapes and murders and what have you. But 
no matter what, Dunstan will always find time for a friend, that’s the 


kind of gentleman he is. 


Abe shook out and straitened yesterday’s Daily Record yet again. 
He found the item he was looking for and read it aloud to me. 


HOME RAID HORROR 
victim tied up and beaten 


Aman is recovering in hospital today after he 
was brutally beaten and tied up for 15 hours by 


a masked raider. 
The forty-six year old company director, who has 
not been named, was found bound and gagged at his 


home in Pearl Mansions, Hyndland. 


The masked raider forced his way into the house on 


Friday around 8:30pm and viciously assaulted him. 


The man, who was stripped and tied-up in his 
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bedroom as the raider ransacked the house, sustained 


severe head and groin injuries. 


He has not been able to tell detectives what was 


stolen from his home. 


Police are appealing to anyone who saw anything 
suspicious in or around Pearl Mansions, or in the 
vicinity of Hyndland Bowling Green, on Friday 


evening to come forward. 


They particularly wish to interview a youth seen 
cycling shortly after midnight near the junction 
of Polworth Street and Queensborough Gdns. 


Abe was amused. Not a dickey-bird about the said company 
director’s fleet of taxicabs dispensing heroin in Scotstoun and 
Drumchapel. The albino would be quids in this morning, no danger. In the 
big league now, whether he likes it or not. And look at him now, poor 
lad, after his brilliant night’s work. Playing with spray paint. Looks 
like he’s high, though. But credit where credit’s due, he’s an able 
little chronicler. Likes to juice it up. Sexual slurs on rival gangs his 
speciality. Knows what goes on all right. Not scared to noise it abroad 
either. Must be a compulsion. Has the council in a tizzy, taking on 
casuals to scrub out everything he puts up. Bad for inward investment. 
Especially now with that shit parliament in Edinburgh. Puts the wind up 


tourists. 


- They’1l1 be praying he doesn’t go political, I said. 


~ No fear of that, said Abe. He’s a Tong. 


A billiard ball in a sock inside his shirt. When they least expect 
it he lets fly. The dull thuds. Likes making dents in bowed, submissive 
craniums. Takes their jackets and trousers away with him, plus any 
jewellery or cash, and any drugs they might be carrying. Must have a 
sizeable stash planked away some place. Temazepam, heroin, prohibited 
substances of all kinds. And bank notes too, the larger denominations, 
which he can’t shift. And credit cards galore. And clinking gold and 
diamond rings and piles of Rolex watches. All planked in a secret place 
known only to himself. That’s Dunstan’s belief, which Abe happens to 
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share. When it comes to booty Dunstan’s weather eye seldom far out. 


We watched Vlad move out of view, the graffiti message completed 
to his satisfaction. Abe waxed fatherly. All the boy needed was a firm 
hand. From what he could see, parental control was sadly lacking. Wee 
Stanley Kolendo, the dad, was gone; caught Vlad’s silken sock on the 
napper one time too many. Maybe better out of it. Cancer in the rectum, 
it was said. Still it worked out fine for Abe, who kept Stanley’s share 
of the forty quid for vital information he provided (relayed through Abe 


to Inspector Leonard) in relation to a seizure of 
TEMAZEPAM 


with three arrests. Vladimir boss now with daddy out of it. Poor Lottie 
left to take the brunt. Lives in terror of his rages. Abe would sort all 
that out pretty quick. First: the boot with the gamie in the crotch. 
That sickens them right. Then a short, sharp punch in the throat. They 
don't come back after that. You go to the hospital with a punch like 
that. Ask the Bandit Rooney who was in the Royal ten days after catching 
one such blow from champion Jake Kilrain who took it bad being diddled 
out of good money for a fake diamond. Abe was there that day, in 
Slowie’s Bar, saw the punch delivered, even tried to restrain the champ. 


Abe listened. Voices at the outside door. It was young Janice, so 
dear to Wilma. She was doing okay for herself these days, thanks to 


Wilma’s tutelage. 


- Fuck Aids, said Abe. Business was never better. That Cadogan 


Street a goldmine. 


Wilma keeping her right. Never mind the fix, cash in the hand, 
hard cash is the thing. You can get your own fix after, in the safety 
ef your own home, along with Abe and Wilma. She comes to Wilma for 
comfort after a hard night. Good for info too, picks up quite a bit down 
by. She’1ll be having her fix now. Abe's thankful Wilma sticks to booze. 


Nothing moving in the pensioners’ flats? A last quick look. 


But getting back to the albino. With Vlad’s balls up his arse, and 
his windpipe tangled in a granny knot, how to reassure the boy? Easy- 
peesy for a man like Abé, a man with Abe’s reputation, a big name once, 
a beast, worse than the albino ever could be, the worst there was. 
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GET THIS EVIL MONSTER 
pleads dead girl's father after 


corpse raped in mortuary 


A man Vlad would respect. It all came down to naming names. Abe 
knew all the names, all the villains, past and present. He'd done jobs 
with them, done time with them, whored with them, drunk with them, put 
knives in them. Kemp. Russo. Kilna. Gentres. Lamont. Maxie Klar. 
Thompson Snr. Thompson Jnr. Tank McGuinness. The Fitch Bros. Kilrain. 
Beattie. Scout O'Neil. Manual. Louis Stragovitch. Algie Earnes. Dandy 
McKay. Billy Malmsey. Ollie Gluck. Cowboy O’Hara. Peter Heffren. Hanlon. 
Waish & Sons. Willie West. Jack Toe Ellis. Barney Noon. Seaman Watson. 
Sankie Bryden. Albert Leishman. Billy McGovern. Albert Katz. Tamburini. 
Hillinger. All names to conjure with. And plenty more if needed. He 
would win the boy round, no danger. Put the skids under him for good and 
all. 


CHILD THUG ROBS GRAN (80) 


He would bring out the 32x10 Mark Scheffel prismatics, the model 
de-luke with lanyard and straps. Point out to the boy the 70 mm 
objectives for increased effectiveness after dark. Ask him if he would 
like to know who burgled May Crawford and peed on her. Abe an eye- 
witness. Or who the little firebug was who torched St Xavier’s primary 
on Tuesday of last week. Abe knows. Vlad would be won round no bother. 
A boy like that would soon cotton to where his best interests lay. 


First Abe would relieve him of the cosh. Very important that. Feel 
in his shirt till you come on it and pull it out. Hold on to it for 
safe keeping. Inspect it under the lamp with the door locked. Traces of 


human blood, hair, particles of bone. 


Get his confidence. Let him feel the power of the gamie. That 


quietens them. Abe knows it all. Abe’s no mug. 


We rolled ourselves smokes out of Abe's Old Holborn tin. We rolled 
Barlinnie specials, thin as matchsticks, the way we liked them. We took 
deep satisfying drags. Just then a car drew up on the other side of the 
narrow street and Abe was onto it an instant. He reached over and lifted 
the big brass telescope to his eye. This must be something. 
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Vlad’s new social worker come to visit. He’d parked his car with 
great care and precision. He had a happy smiling face. He seemed to keep 
smiling all the time. He looked like somebody who very much approved of 
himself. In one hand a briefcase of elegant design, in the other a 
neatly-folded newspaper. A very presentable individual, well-soaped and 
scented with a little moustache and a glint of gold at the wrist. 


- Sneaky bastard, said Abe. Waits till Vlad clears out, then 


creeps up. 


He was about thirty or thirty-five at a rough guess, maybe 
younger, bent under a heavy work-load in the schemes. Podgy, going bald. 
Slapped his leg with the morning paper as he approached, smiling. Usual 
shit. Getting the feel of home and family situation. Doing it the way 
he was taught. Now Lottie’s Saturday ruined. She was up for inspection 


was Lottie. 


Tf he’d come to him, on a quid pro quo basis, Abe could have told 
him everything he needed to know. The gawky big bastard would get 
nothing now. 


- Ye wouldnae credit it, Abe said. That house used tae be as smart 


as onybody’s. Nou it’s a dump. 


She used to be proud of her living-room. In fact Lottie’s living- 
room was in a class of its own. Abe could tell you things like that, 
because he’d had a peek into most. It spoke volumes for Lottie because 
it wasn’t as if she ever had any visitors. Abe was fond of it. It was 
an agreeable change from the squalid habitats it was his custom to spy 
on. Even if she seldom entertained, Lottie had always kept it nice. 


Mind you, Abe spun on, she’d always had to work hard enough to 
keep it smart. But the truth was, nowadays it was no longer really, in 
the strict sense, a living-room - Lottie slept there. For a while she 
only pulled out the bed-settee during the worst of winter, to try and 
stave off the bouts of bronchitis which came in October and lasted till 
February. She found it helped, so much so that it seemed a mistake not 
to sleep there the whole year round. For the living-room, unlike her 
bedroom, had an open-hearth fire and was a warm, well-ventilated 
apartment. Vlad’s bedroom was the next best room in the house, it too 


had an open-hearth fire and an air vent high up in the wall. 
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The second bedroom, which Lottie had to abandon, was a killer. Abe 
could vouch for that. There was always one such room, usually on the 
stair wall, in all the houses throughout the scheme. In the night, 
moisture which had found its way in from the bathroom or the scullery 
would condense on the freezing surfaces of the bedroom and form moulds 
like large mushrooms on walls and furniture; and the damp settled on the 
bedclothes you clung to and hovered in the air you breathed. The second 


bedroom was a death trap. 


Nevertheless, according to Abe, the decision to turn the living- 
room into her permanent sleeping place caused Lottie no end of 
heartache. It was like a moral taint. The way Mrs Kolendo looked at 
things, the condition of your living-room was a direct reflection of a 
person’s moral worth. Proles re-housed in the schemes always considered 
it a move upwards, thinking of themselves as sort of elevated to the 
middle-classes. Deep down they’d always believed they were better than 


the scruff next door anyway, now here at last was official confirmation. 


Everybody knew that middle-class folk had bedrooms and living- 
rooms and kitchens and bathrooms. And just as the bath wasn't for 
putting coal in - which was what the first slum-clearance tenants 
allegedly did - so the living-room wasn’t for sleeping in. The right use 
of rooms was a cardinal point. To the prole it was like the law of the 
Prophets to the Pharisees. Hence Lottie’s dilemma. 


She dreaded the house losing its showpiece. She dreaded being 
thought of as common by her neighbours. Her GP, Dr Pauline Curd, tried 
to reassure her. With her crippling respiratory condition no one could 
blame her for wanting to sleep in the living-room. It did not mean that 
she was a slattern and slut. She could not be blamed if the house wasn’t 
exactly gleaming. She was at an age when she had to conserve her 
energies. She had to learn to let small things slide. Then there was 
Vladimir. She had to think of him. His lungs were none too great either. 
He was wholly dependant on his mother. It was her job that paid the 
bills. She had to save all her strength for that. What on earth would 
happen if she had to be hospitalized? Vlad would be taken into care and 
abused. Everybody knew what went on in care. 


Lottie didn’t give in easily, that was for sure, but at last it 
was settled. The room of the shiny objects fell forfeit. It was the 
saddest day of Lottie’s life. But health came first. Anything but lose 
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Vlad to the beasts in the care system. 


Even when she started sleeping there, and even when she had to be 
out at 7-15 A.M. for the carpet factory, she didn’t give up on it, not 
at first. She would rise at an early hour - some might say in the dead 
of night. She would fold away the bed-settee, lump pillows and blankets 
into a cupboard in the hall, hoover rugs and carpets, polish up the 
furniture, dust down all her many ornaments and photographs, scrape the 
walls in the second bedroom (the fungi’s nightly encroachments had to 
be resisted), scour yesterday’s pots and pans, make Vlad’s ham, egg and 
potato-scone breakfast and serve it to him piping hot in bed. She would 
have time to smoke a cigarette and gulp down a cup of tea, and then she 
was off to the carpet factory. She would trail down the binbags on her 
way out. It was a struggle she waged over a number of years. Before the 
weariness set in. The weariness roughly coincided with Vlad’s enmeshment 
in the toils of the law. Abe had watched it all. 


In those days she’d return in the evening at about a quarter to 
six and cook the dinner. Lottie would eat at the table and Vlad would 
take his food on a tray in front of the TV. They did not talk much. When 
he’d eaten, Vlad would put on his coat and walk out the door without a 
word. Lottie would just stay sitting there and stare straight in front 


of her when the outside door slammed. 


She would sit down to the television with the evening paper in her 
lap. In a little while she would fall asleep. Usually she only roused 
herself to get ready for bed. Vlad never got in before 3-30 A.M., 


sometimes much later. 


Then the carpet factory went bust and Lottie took part-time work 
in a pub in Barlanark. Some nights she would wait up for Vlad. When he 
came in she’d be in the hallway and there’d be a screaming match, 
gestures with fists. Abe took particular note the night he saw Vlad 
drag her onto the floor and press on her throat. 


After a year or two, bit by bit, Lottie spent more and more of her 
free time in bed. Nowadays she rose so late she had hardly enough time 
for her cigarette and cup of tea before rushing off to work. Most days 
she no longer bothered to lift the bed-settee, and on her free weekends 
Lottie stayed under the covers, gargling on vodka and Irn Bru and 


watching videos all round the clock. 
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So today she had a visitor at last. It was the inspector of living 
rooms chapping her door. Lottie recognised him at once, without so much 
as a second glance. She was terrified. She always knew, sooner or later, 
it would be her turn. But life was so treacherous. She never believed 


she’d be so ill-prepared when the time came. 


A well brought-up young man of course. Fashionably tailored but in 
a quiet, respectable sort of way, obviously a person of taste and 
delicacy, the kind of young man, in fact, she’d always hoped Vlad would 
one day become. Neat and clean with a manly moustache and gold-rimmed 
specs, slightly tinted. A little pale with the fatigue of writing his 
reports for the judges. He carried a briefcase of elegant design. In it 
important documents with names, dates, offences all listed; social 
enquiry findings and recommendations; what the Health and Welfare people 


said. 


It was a bad time for Lottie and she knew she’d fail the test. Her 
only consolation was in the knowledge that whatever kind of failure she 
was in this young man’s eyes, she could never be as bad as some of the 
others, like the Mieklejohns for example, the family from hell, with 
their four out-of-control monsters along the corridor in number 6a. 


But then it occurred to her that very likely the young man had 
never heard of the Mieklejohns, whose goings-on were a byword the length 
and breadth of Ladybird, although it was surely his business to know all 
about such folk and have them hauled in and prosecuted and shamed on the 


telly and in the papers. 


We watched, Abe with the telescope, me with the binoculars, as 
Lottie snapped up a crumpled blouse and a pair of black tights from the 
fireside chair and bade the young man sit down. He sat down, rather 


gingerly, taking the briefcase onto his lap. He was smiling. 


Yes, Lottie recognised him at once. And he with his expert eye 
discerned in her - well, Lottie read it all in his face and it wasn’t 
good. It wasn’t as she’d dreamed it would be. She followed his eyes as 
he took in the living-room in all its higgledy-piggledy mess and she 


knew it was disaster. 


The mess could be explained, of course, and she longed to explain 
it. If he thought of her as a sloven, there were extenuating 
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circumstances, the damp, her chest, the need to conserve her energies. 
It was reasonable to expect that such a nice young man would understand 
and form a better opinion of her once he’d heard the whole truth of the 
matter. It could only improve her standing if he had some idea of the 
ill luck that had befallen her since poor Stanley’s death and the 


terrible struggle she was engaged in on a daily basis. 


But even this hope faded when, in her panic to tidy things up, she 
knocked something over. It was the vodka bottle which stood on the floor 
by the bed. The uncorked bottle rolled, dribbling booze, almost to the 
young man’s feet. He picked it up and handed it to Lottie. Why on earth 
should he believe anything she said? There was going to be no gold star 
for Lottie. 


Now he’d be asking about Vlad’s friends, and she’d say - which was 
true - that she knew nothing about them. Joe-n, Mac, Westy, Goucho? 
She’d never heard of any of them. They didn’t sound like very nice 
types, that’s all she could say about it. It was possible he'd just made 
those names up. She didn’t know he had that many friends. He never 
talked about them. He came in, took his dinner, watched the telly, and 


went out. 


He didn’t talk much, that was his way. She had no idea where he 
went or what he did. Yes, he went to school, she was sure he did. He 
never asked for money, no. Well, not very often and not a lot, just 
loose change usually. It was hard for a young boy, never having 


anything. 


of course she worried about him. He sometimes got sunk into deep 
depressions, with there being no work and that, and nothing to do with 
himself all day. Sometimes he stayed out late. Well, he never usually 
got out of bed till late in the afternoon. Why should he? There was no 
where to go, nothing to do. Except at weekends. He was always up like 
a lark at weekends. 


They had their disputes, she wasn’t denying it. Nobody’s perfect. 
She’d always stand by him, though, because she knew he was a good boy 
at heart, whatever people said. It’s easy to give a young lad a bad 
name, the way they do round about here. He wasn’t the worst, not by a 
long chalk. She knew nothing about any drugs. He was no junkie, she was 
sure of that. He’d been to Dr Curd about his cough. He got pills, end 
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of story. Sure she knew there were dealers in the scheme. She could tell 
him their names if he was interested. It was a bad area. She was hoping 
for a move soon. She'd been to the housing. She had a certificate from 
Dr Curd. Considers damp in house hazardous to health of mother and son. 
Their case would be looked at sympathetically when it came up. That's 
what she was told twenty-seven months ago. So far she’d not heard 


anything. 


The social worker was still smiling. He was nodding his head and 
doing a bit of rabbiting himself now. Most likely coming over with his 
we-know-you/ re-a-caring-parent, don’t-you-worry-about~-a-thing kind of 
encouraging shit to sucker the victim into confidences they'll live to 
regret. He new his way around, this fella. Abe couldn’t help but admire. 


In a while he’d wheedled her into letting him see Vlad’s room. She 
stood shame-faced, a hand over her mouth, as he went through a dressing 


chest, drawer by drawer, then the wardrobe. 


From under Vlad’s bed he pulled out a blue towel and a pair of 
Viad’s underpants. He took them to the window to examine in a clear 
light. While he was at it he checked that his car was still where he’d 
left it. 


Back in the living-room the social worker opened his briefcase and 
flicked through some papers. He wrote something down. Mrs Kolendo 


approached with a cup of tea and a piece of apple tart. 
- How very kind of you. 


His biggest smile to date. Mrs Kolendo was relieved he was staying 
friendly and informal. Some let authority go to their head and could be 
really quite nasty after the first ten minutes. 


She was really getting to like this young man. She would tell him 
all about the Mieklejohn’s by and by. Once he took his tea and bit of 
cake. She could see he was expecting a story of some kind, most likely 
the low-down on Vlad and his friends. He was clever at getting parents 
to shop their kids. Even Lottie could see that. She could also see he’d 
be good at getting kids to shop their parents. 


- They take courses in it, Stanley once said. 
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Yet a nice young man for all that. There’s good and bad in every 
squad. And she was sure it would all turn out fine for her son, who was 


not really bad, not deep down, not where it mattered. 


Abe turned away from the window. He'd seen enough. They were onto 
Vlad all right, but it was unlikely they had any hard evidence of 
serious wrong-doing. They were guessing at this and guessing at that, 
going on anonymous tip-offs. Everybody wants to be a grass nowadays, so 
it seems. Too much telly, worse than heroin, turns the brain to mush. 
Vlad was running rings round them, cops as well as social workers, Abe 


was sure of that. 


He eased himself gently onto the bed. He loosened down his 
trousers and the waistband button went away with the buttonhole. Abe 
would sew it back on, but further out this time. Needed more room for 
the pot. It was Guinness and meat pies doing that to him, down in 
Slowie’s at the dominoes. Vlad's old man used to be in there a lot, 
wizened stick of a man, death etched out on his yellow face, at the 
ponce like all the rest. Have to get needle and thread next. Abe liked 
sewing. Put him in mind of the old days, in Barlinnie. Abe the hooligan 
in 14 Party. That was the mail bag section. Before he lost his leg and 
saw the light. That’s where we learnt to roll fags nice and thin. Rubbed 
shoulders with some big names. Dugella, Harry Crown, Garscadden. A fine 
bunch of lads. Friends still, come in Slowie’s all the time, always good 
for a bit of info when things get quiet. When it comes to grassing it’s 
only the professional you can rely on. Amateur volunteers get you no 
place. It’s all spite, one-upmanship, doing down your neighbour. Nothing 
of much use ever came out of that. Dunstan knows it. 


Abe poured us more cider. Talk about the gangs and Vlad will 
listen. It’s the lore of the gangs that gets them. Do anything to have 
a gang, a real gang, like the Cheeky Forty or the San Toi. All posturing 
nowadays, just words stuck up on a wall. No real gangs any more. A 
lonely boy with an aerosol, a billiard ball in his shirt. Talk about the 
gangs and Vlad will listen. It’s what he craves in his black little 


heart. 


Talk about the Beehive, the defenestration squad. Lineal 
descendant of Johnny Stark’s mob that hung about South Wellington 
Street. Liked propelling people out of high windows. 
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A lot of people took flying headers in Abe’s youth. It was a cop 
that Abe particularly remembered. Dropped three stories from a stairheid 
privy one drear night in December. Said to be on reconnaisance duty. 
Watching for gambling schools, shebeens, houses of ill fame, and people 
dumping foetuses. Found more than he could cope with. The Beehive took 
him partying. VP wine and cider chasers. Come and have a dekko at the 


moon and the stars. 


Always stacks of kale if you went about it right. Joe Dorossa in 
the chippie, Eduardo Fabrizzi in the Adelphi Cafe, Darkie Marshall who 
hired out the bikes in Bedford Street - all donated generously when the 


Beehive paid a visit. 


Tim Rilly the leader off in Abe's time. That was in Abe's svelte 
youth, when he was all jangly and twisted up inside, when he raped and 
ripped and robbed and took no hostages. Ran with a mean crowd did Abe. 
Aldo the baker’s boy that had the plookie face was second in command. 
Too much cream of tartar brought his face out. Turdie McLean was 
another. Turdie attended Black Street to get the umbrella needle for 
syphilis: the barbed needle to scour out the rot. A bad reputation Black 
Street had. Tim said poor Turdie had nothing left but a vein with hair 


on it. 


No need for writing on walls in them days. The street battles said 
it all. Give the albino the history. Dig out the headlines for Vlad. 


Marauding mobs two-thousand handit. They had Ghurka knives, 
bayonets, swordfish spears, spiked cudgels, hatchets, grapnels, bicycle 
chains, studded belts, machetes, fireside pokers, and the ever-popular 
open razor. Corporation dust carts took a whole day clearing up after 
them. Lots of fingers and ears, bits of noses and scalp, for the pickers 
to drool at. Staff reporters always on the spot. Lauder & Lorne, the 


Exact Details. 


BATTLE CHARGE QUELLS RIOT 
The constabulary charged valiantly to disperse 
the trouble-makers. 


AN HEROIC TALE 
CAPTAIN SILLITOE NOW SAYS IT: THEY'RE HEROES ALL. 
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No finer body of men. Fondly remembered is Percy. He was raised to 
the Order of the Royal Garter. Dang the stoor out of the Reds, hammered 
the apaches into fealty. 


A LEGEND WALKS OUR STREETS. 
The rope, the cat, the birch, and Percy, all sadly missed. 
GOD BLESS SIR PERCY 


A resonant echo alow and aloft. Gone but not forgotten. Percy the 
gang buster. RIP. 


And if 
You knew 
the history 
It would make 
Your heart go 
On! Oo! Oo! oO}! 


Abe scratched a stubbly chin. Sadly missed is right. Corporal 
castigation put away too soon. In the People’s Palace now, the judicial 
birch, donated by the fiscal, who had it by him for many years. In 
Macarmon’s court six strokes. Used to throw fits on the bench, all 
flushed and frothing at the mouth. 


- Make the beggar bleed! he would yell. 


Sergeant-at-Arms needed no encouragement. Then they ran you 
upstairs and put stitches in your arse. Abe had vivid memories of the 
whole scene. He saw Viad spreadeagled where he himself had lain. He saw 
the streaks of blood on Vlad’s tender loins. And the brown stuff mingled 
in. That was the day shit flew. Think of that. 


Or think of borstal, curse your rotten luck. He would talk of 
borstal to the albino. A jaunt by Black Maria to St John’s & Brother 
Bartholomew with his famous Marist welcome - a dozen with the heavy-duty 
tawse after a short sermon. A tried and proven therapy. Hard cases cured 
for duration of stay. The sullen and lymphatic sharpened up. Abe the 
shining example. 
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He ran his fingers over the carrying case on the bed beside him. 
Genuine chestnut pigskin, lovely to the touch. He would talk about 
precision optics to the albino. This superb instrument. Maybe not a Mark 
Scheffel but astonishingly adaptable. The magnification infinitely 
adjustable: from 7x to 15x, with infinitely variable fields of view. 


Affords you 102 metres width at 100 metres with 7x magnification. 


Cracked the Dolly Mixture case with these. They called it the 
Dolly Mixture case because, according to Detective Leonard, some of the 
victims reported being offered this type of sweetie seconds before the 
man with the gap-toothed grin made his real intentions plain. Dig out 
the headlines for Vlad. 


THE SQUARE MILE OF FEAR 


Bit by bit there was a big close-down throughout the city. 
Schools, discos, public toilets, parks, libraries, museums, railway 


stations, subway stations, Turkish baths, laundrettes, bingo halls. 


The populace cowered behind barred and bolted doors. Nobody felt 
safe. The under-strength police coached victims and their families to 
punctuate their heart-rending appeals with lots of blub. Photo~fit 
pictures of the grinning Dolly Mixture man appeared nightly. The 
response was massive. Names came in by the barrowload. Detective 


Leonard also made nightly appearances. 


- Someone knows who this man is, of that I am certain, and in 
protecting him they could be putting lives at risk, for sooner or later 
this man will kill, make no mistake about it. 


He said he was hoping Glasgow folk would remain at the top of the 
UK league for informing on malefactors. A substantial reward was put up 
by the bingo halls. 


TERROR STALKS OUR STREETS 


It had lasted eleven months before Abe finally tracked down the 
Dolly Mixture man. A pitiful figure by the pole in Monteith Row, Calton. 
You wanted to go to his aid, you wanted to offer him money. The face a 
mask of anguish with the eyes shut tight. Had kidded millions but not 
Abe. Standing there, bent almost double, clutching at himself. Abe saw 
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through him at once. The night the squad, led by Detective Leonard, went 
to make an arrest, the fiend, according to the Record, the Times, the 
Herald, and the Sun, made a bolt for it. First he disappeared into a 
back-close, leapt spiky railings, vaulted a few dykes, hurled himself 
down railway embankments, went splashing across canals, shinned up 
drainpipes, scampered along narrow ledges, and was at last apprehended 
in the playground of St Alphonsus Primary. 


In the back of the landrover the fiend was doubled up on the floor 
with his hands over his face. Dunstan was very excited. He fisted the 


fiend in the testicles, and peeled away the hands. 


~ Open your eyes, Dunstan screamed, all excited. Open your eyes or 


Ill rip your fucking balls out. 


A cadet shone a torch, and Dunstan forced the beasts’s face into 
the light. 


- There! Do you see? the detective cried triumphantly. 

With the eyes open, spread over that face was something that 
looked like a grin, a huge lascivious grin. The whole squad beheld it 
and were jubilant. They cheered and punched the air. 

- This is indeed the fiend, Dunstan cried. 

At the same time, it was a besmirching sort of grin. It might even 
have suggested some kind of cosy complicity between the fiend and his 
captors. That made the squad very angry. 

Dunstan shook Abe by the hand. 

A TOWN SAYS THANK YOU ABE. 

The cop reached under the seat and pulled out a banjo. 

- You into Folk? the detective asked. 

- I like a good Folk tune, Abe said. He added that he had many 


useful contacts in radio and television, some household names amongst 
them. 
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- That’s great, Abe. I’ve formed a Folk group, as you may know. I 
have a few good contacts myself. The Face is a dear friend of mine. I’m 
going to write a song about how you helped us capture the fiend. We'll 
have to use pseudonyms of course. We'll make a record and get it 
broadcast on radio and TV. It’1ll sell by the million, I guarantee it. 
We'll be heros. We'll be rich. I’11 get The Face to introduce it. He’s 
always glad to help the boys out. 


A formidable duo they became, in the fight against crime in and 
around the city. In the classic tradition. When everybody else was at 
a total loss, Dunstan and Abe would set to work and never failed to 
bring the case to a satisfactory conclusion. Abe thought it was only 
fair that Vladimir should know about a thing like that. 


~ IT owe it all to the one-legged man, Dunstan told a young 
colleague who wished to know the secret of his phenomenal conviction 
rate. Without Abe I’d be no where. A good grass is absolutely 
indispensable. There are between six thousand and ten thousand true 
grasses in this town at any one time. Get pally with as many good ones 


as you can. You’11 be a made man in a year, I kid you not. 


Abe turned back to the window. The probation officer now leaving. 
He was coming down the steps from Vlad’s close with his briefcase of 
elegant design and his Herald neatly folded and his unfailing smile. 
Make a good store detective, Abe thought. With his head in the air like 
that, and the nice-guy smile, a stupid-looking poofter cunt, you would 
wrongly surmise, hoisting the goods right under his fat little nose. 
Would fool a good few but not Abe. Too sweet to be wholesome. There was 


Lottie watching as well as he stepped into his car. 


Could leave a bad taste in the mouth, an interview like that. Abe 
knew. Cops and social workers worse than the fucking fungi. Extra drink 
would be needed to wash it away. She switched on the telly and sat at 
the foot of the bed with her vodka and Irn Bru. She had more vodka in 
the press. The thought consoled her in her bitterness of spirit. 
Montgomery Clift would help as well. 
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It should be mentioned that nobody from the Record, Times, Herald, 
or Sun witnessed the incident in Monteith Row, Calton. The reports in 
these newspapers were based entirely on Dunstan Leonard’s briefings. 
However, the arrest was observed by a gentleman who happened to be going 
past at the time with a coat over his arm. This gentleman was me, Boots. 


Earlier that day I'd been to the Earl Haig in Sandyford Place in 
search of a handout. They were dumplings at the Farl Haig, but not very 
generous dumplings. They gave me a moth-eaten tweed coat which fitted 
me like a bell tent. It was the hatchet-faced, tight~fisted bastard of 
a colonel with an eye missing. I was doing all I could to sell the coat. 


In the course of the day I’d tried it round various pubs, dropping 
my asking price as the day progressed; nobody was interested, even the 
pawnshops gave it the thumbs down. I was thinking, just as I glimpsed 
the man on the other side of the street, that on the morrow I'd try 
flogging it to Beatrix the Hun for two quid. 


The man had his eyes fixed on the tenement windows opposite. I 
took it he was waiting for someone to wave him up. It was that kind of 
street. There was something about the man faintly familiar, I thought 
I knew him from somewhere and in a minute or so would be able to put a 
name to that face. The man had his hands in his trouser pockets; he 
seemed to clutch at himself, or was maybe scratching. He was out at the 
edge of the pavement, under the street lamp, the Green a huge blackness 
at his back. He turned to look as I neared him, and there was a glimmer 
of recognition in his eyes, or so I thought. He may just have been eager 


for some companionship. 


Then as if from nowhere the landrover pulled up and four or five 
cops burst out. They seemed highly wrought up. Right away one cop had 
the man in a headlock. There was no struggle, no resistance, but somehow 
everybody ended up on the ground. The cops grunted and groaned as they 
writhed about, they shouted advice to each other, each eager to land a 
blow or at least get a good hold on the suspect. They were so tangled 
up it was impossible to see the man they were grappling with. Then at 
last he appeared, still in a stranglehold, and they slung him inside the 


landrover. 
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IT edged away from the scene, concerned they might decide that I 
was next for a good duffing up. You never knew with cops at the best of 
times, but in the Calton after dark, and with nobody about, it was safer 
to keep moving. I caught sight of the two cops at the back door as the 
van sped away. They were staring straight at me. They were young men, 
Maybe just cadets. I thought they might be sizing me up. Certainly, if 
the squad had overstepped the mark, I could have turned out to be a 
troublesome witness. But I wasn’t the witness type, they would see that. 
I was the derelict type, the dosser type, a bit cracked most likely and 
no threat to anybody, least of all the constabulary. Anyway, I was 
hoping that was the way they would be reading me. It usually was. 


But there was something there that wasn’t usual, something that 
niggled me. It was the way they held their heads, the fixed way they 
kept their faces to the glass, as if they weren’t so much interested in 
me or anything going on in the street, as trying to avert their eyes 


from what was going on in the van. 


The man had lost his shoes in the scuffle, one was on the pavement 
near the pole, the other in the gutter a little way off. They were the 
only sign that anything had happened there. I stepped over to take a 
closer look. They were slip-on suedes with thick, heavily notched soles. 
They had a damp feel to them but otherwise seemed to be in tiptop 
condition, as far as I could tell in the dim light, maybe even new. I 
looked up and down the empty street. No sense in letting them lie there, 
the arrested man wouldn’t be back; if I didn’t snatch them up, the road- 
sweepers would. There was nothing to be ashamed of. It was too bad, but 
that’s the way of it in the capitalist world we live in: anything that 
comes your way by whatever means has to represent a loss for somebody. 


It was the first law of political economy, according to the 
Brunswick Street orators I used to listen to of a Sunday evening. That 
was before the telly killed the streets. 


- How wud there be ony stowed pooches, as one Rab Lyle from 


Banknock used to put it, if yours an mine wurnae picked clean? 


I went off with the shoes tucked into the parcel along with the 
coat. When I reached home I was happy to find my first appraisal had 
been right enough, maybe even a touch grudging. The dampness would dry 
out. The soles had some grit and bits of grass lodged between the 
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grooves, but other than that, the shoes were like new. Worn for the 


first time that very night, was my surmise. 


On the inside sole bright red lettering proclaimed them to be A 
Frank Wright Shoe with scuff-proof suede uppers and long-dure soles. 


They were made in Italy. 


I went to the cupboard and lifted out my half-bottle of Black 
heart rum. There was barely enough left for a nightcap. I poured some 


into a tea cup. 


I levered off my beat-up mountain boots and studied them side by 
side with the Frank Wrights. It was a sorrowful comparison, but I 
consoled myself that the Frank Wrights looked a shade on the small side. 
And they reeked of something. Yes, piss. No wonder after an assault like 
yon. I got undressed. I lay back in the bed, and sipped the rum. I 
pondered. 


An £89.99 kind of shoe in Dolcis or Cable & Co, that was beyond 
dispute. But what would they fetch in the dim recesses, under the 
railway arches, of Paddy’s Market? What would Beatrix offer? Knowing her 
prices, and her contempt for narrow profit margins, I reckoned that, 
if I was lucky and she was having a not bad day, I'd probably get a 
tenner out of her, and that would be throwing in the tweed coat as well. 
I was desperate, I readily confess it; a tenner would save my life. 
Queer to think a life could be saved in a dank, dirty hole like the 
Briggait, and good done by a money-grubbing hag like Beatrix. Not that 
it was always just one way. I had come as a saviour to Beatrix on more 
than one occasion, fetching along many an item which, in my desperation, 
I had to unload quickly in a safe place. She always made a tidy profit 
out of anything I brought her, getting it away from me dirt-cheap, since 
it always seemed to be Life and death with me. 


It was rumoured that Beatrix had a good stack put by and only went 
to Paddy’s to stave off the loneliness. She needed the market like a 
drug to kid herself she was still alive. She needed people like me, 
people to outfox, people to diddle before they diddled her. Once she got 
the better of you and secured her price, all she felt was regret, 
emptiness, death. No joy in life till the next mug happened along. And 
I'd been the next mug often enough. Surely I deserved something - maybe 
a small discount, perhaps - for I sometimes had the wherewithal to make 
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a purchase. But Beatrix gave no discounts, that was against her 
principles. And when it came to buying, she was as tight as any hawker 


in Paddy’s. 


In hopeful moments, I liked to delude himself that she might 
remember me in her will. After all, she’d made plenty out of me over the 
years. Just a modest bequest to render my old age that wee bit less 


harrowing. 


She had an only sister in the convent of Poor Clares in Edinburgh. 
It was well known that they were in line to get everything. Of course - 
and I sniggered into my rum at the thought ~ she’d make them work for 
it. They’d be praying for the repose of her soul till the last shekel 
ran out. She’d keep the Poor Clares on their knees for two hundred 


years. 


I looked at my clothes on the chair. I must cut a sorry figure 
enough. The suit I was wearing was off the peg at Beatrix’s. It was £7. 
That was a couple of years ago. It was not what you would call a flashy 
suit. It was a bit short in the leg, maybe more than a bit. The original 
owner had been of irregular build. If he was short in the stumps, he was 
extra large in other parts. In fact I often imagined he must have had 
something of the shape and contours of an orangutan. It dwarfed me. In 
the street the jacket billowed and flapped on my bones like rags on a 
scarecrow. Only somebody in desperate straits would wear such a suit. 
On the other hand, it was quality material. Old Mark Spavitch, whose 
knowledge of cloth was vast and unassailable, had said so. 


Suddenly I felt it quite cold. I felt it in my fingers and 
shoulders and the tip of my nose. Outside it was blowing a gale. Despite 
the rum, sleep was nowhere in sight. With chilled fingers I held the 
bottie and watched the last driblets of rum drop into the cup. 


I knew what I needed was a feed. There was some bread and a small 
can of baked beans on the table. That was tomorrow’s breakfast. But who 
cared? Why worry about tomorrow with an empty belly tonight? Never load 
today’s strength with tomorrow’s burdens. That was the maxim printed on 
a saucer I'd seen on Beatrix’s stall last time I visited. I’d never been 
one to weigh myself down with tomorrow’s burdens. That was not much in 
my line. It pleased me, and buoyed me up, that the wise potters of last 
century were counselling unthrift. Scapegrace I might well be. It was 
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nice to know I had some good people on my side. I would eat, and to hell 
with tomorrow. I hauled myself out of bed, keeping the blankets over my 
shoulders. I stepped, speculatively, into the nearly new suedes. Well, 
that was aggravating. A perfect fit! And I’d have to part with them for 
a pittance. Just my twisted luck! That poor man’s misfortune in Monteith 
Row waS going to be of real benefit to nobody but Beatrix. She already 
had plenty, so more would be given unto her. The second law of finance 
capital. Oh, she'd dive at the shoes quick enough. She’d know a Frank 
Wright in any light or no light. No flies on these hawker women. 
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PART FIVE 


nethercairn 


On the evening of the Think-In, Chief Nursing Officer 0O’Connor 
arrived early at Nethercairn. He had a lot on his mind. The Think-In had 
been troubling him for weeks - since in fact he’d first learnt about the 
event. It was sad for him to reflect that he’d had to buy an evening 
paper to get to hear about it. What the nursing staff - or for that 
matter security - might have thought of the idea, seemed to be of little 


importance; they were never consulted. 


Driving in at the main gate he noticed a small group of people, 
obviously members of the public, roaming the grounds without let or 
hindrance, not a warder in sight. He glanced at his watch. Clearly 
they'd been admitted earlier than the time specified on the information 
schedule. Somehow it didn’t really surprise him. It was typical of the 
sloppy way the project had been handled from the start. 


O’Connor was certainly worried. There was a strong likelihood 
that, should anything go badly wrong, his job among others would be on 
the line. Not that fear of the sack was what worried him most. He was 
pleased to think he was rather more public-spirited than that. What 
troubled him was the continued good reputation of Nethercairn as the 
foremost secure facility of its type in the country. Considerations of 
a purely personal nature played their part, of course; but it was a tiny 
part. As O’Connor saw it, the good repute which Nethercairn had at last 
achieved might well be in jeopardy. The accumulated knowledge and 
experience of sixteen years - sixteen years of hard work by dedicated 
professionals - risked being thrown away. And then there was the 
delicate question of Dr Lufft’s health. It was a worrying time. 


He took the lift to Level 3, the top floor, where the theatre was 
situated. It was in semi-darkness as he entered. The only illumination 


came from the stage area where a ghostly blue light revealed several men 
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and women lounging about and chatting on plush leather armchairs. 


For one anxious moment O’Connor wondered whether the Think-In 
might have started without him. This surely was one slap-in-the-face too 
many. Was it possible? Had Dr Lufft somehow got wind of O’Connor’s deep- 
seated opposition to the whole idea? Perhaps he'd allowed a word to slip 
here, or passed a remark there, which some little bird, a warder perhaps 
or one or other of the managers had carried upstairs to Lufft? It was 
entirely possible. PO Billy Strongligg was always carrying tales. In 
fact, everybody knew that that was the biggest part of his job, spying 
on staff and reporting back to the medical director. But leaving 
Strongligg to one side, O’Connor still had plenty of enemies itching to 


put the boot in. 


He didn’t care. It was certainly true; and, if it came to the bit, 
he would not attempt to deny that he had grave reservations regarding 
the Think-In. Even on grounds of basic security he had a long list of 
objections. At bottom, though, what really bothered him was not so much 
the Think-In itself, as the proposed format it would take. 


Certainly the problem of deviant criminal behaviour was a fit 
topic for debate. The detection, incarceration, and treatment of 
offenders with violent tendencies, deviant sexual tastes and appalling 
criminal pasts, was a heavy burden on the public purse. According to the 
evening paper erotogenic crime had reached plague proportions. The 
prosecution service was buckling under the weight of cases it had to 
deal with. Far too often it simply could not cope. As a result of the 
number of failed prosecutions police morale was at an all-time low. The 
best minds in the field had been assembled to look into the matter. 
Answers had to be forthcoming. The public had to be reassured, and there 
was nothing wrong with that. But to put a convicted offender live on 
camera, and allow him a serious input to the discussion - crossing 
swords with judges, policemen, politicians, doctors and clergy, maybe 
even some of their victims - that surely was preposterous. It was 
Lufft’s decision, and his alone, to allow the TV cameras into 
Nethercairn. There had been no staff involvement whatsoever in the 
making of that decision. No one, save O’Connor, seemed to have any 
notion of the PR disaster they could be walking into. 


ofConnor checked his watch again. On the information they'd given 


him - and that was only yesterday and came directly from Lufft’s office 
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- he was in fact three quarters of an hour early. He resolved at once 
that if the thing had already begun he would tender his resignation on 
the spot. It was really too much. And the more he thought about the 
situation in general, the surer he became: Lufft was losing his grip. 
A brilliant mind once, foremost in his field, he now, O'Connor was 
forced to concede, bordered on the imbecilic. The signs of dementia were 
there for all to see, but nobody was ready to put self-interest to one 
side and admit it. It was even being rumoured that Lufft had become 
interested in politics and was strongly fancied in Labour circles for 


a seat in Holyrood. 


The trouble was Lufft had surrounded himself with cronies and 
sycophants. In O’Connor’s view the Think-In, which was bound to end in 
colossal embarrassment for Nethercairn, ought to ensure Lufft’s speedy 
removal, or at the very least a critical reappraisal of his stewardship. 
But it would not. Lufft happened to be very well connected socially and 
politically, and if anything went wrong - and in such a situation the 
chances were very good that quite a lot could go wrong - it would not 
be Lufft who would carry the can. If the axe had to fall, it would fall 
somewhere lower down the management ladder, and could easily end one or 


two promising careers among senior members of staff. 


As the Chief Nursing Officer drew nearer the blue light, he was 
relieved to find that it was only some TV technicians having a tea 


break. 


Nevertheless, he was more than a little put out. These people were 
already on the premises and, so far as he could determine, well advanced 
in their preparations, yet no one had bothered to inform him. Was it 
just another instance of sloppy organisation? Or was it more than that? 
Was it part of a concerted attempt to make him look totally incompetent, 
to cheapen him in the eyes of his peers, so that when Lufft demanded a 
scapegoat, the Chief Nursing Officer would be ripe for dumping? He had 
seen it done to others. Nobody, however dedicated to the work, could 
feel safe any more. He had, however, a small satisfaction in seeing the 
chairs, specially ordered for the event and intended exclusively for VIP 
bottoms, currently at the tender disposal of the camera crew’s feet, 
their paper tea-cups and no doubt a plentiful supply of breadcrumbs and 
other spillage. He allowed himself something between a smile and a curl 
of the lip. 
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As O’Connor saw it, his prime duty was to rescue Nethercairn, as 
the foremost remedial facility of its kind in the UK, from Lufft'’s 
ambition to be a soap star. He had to do all he could to limit any 
damage which might ensue. The exercise, however misguided, had to be 
made successful. He would in no way attempt to impede Press and TV in 
the lawful exercise of their function. Far from it. He would make 
himself available at all times for guidance and advice. He would do his 


best to keep everything quiet and orderly and safe. 


Also it was only right that he should remind inmates who foolishly 
volunteered to be seen and heard on prime-time television that their 
first obligation was to Nethercairn, and of the deep grief which was 
usually attendant upon non-compliance with one’s obligations. Once 
they'd had a little time to reflect, most would back off without fuss. 
He’d already taken steps to ensure that ‘problematic cases’ did not 


appear for ‘clinical’ reasons. 


It had occurred to O’Connor that he himself would very likely be 
interviewed at length, he being Chief Nursing Officer, and having held 
that position since the Centre’s inception sixteen years ago. Indeed he 
had come armed with some powerful statements of statistical fact which, 
he hoped, would open people’s eyes to the scale of the deviant problem, 
as well as the importance of the remedial programme which was being 
pioneered at Nethercairn. In fairness to colleagues, he would not forget 
to mention the particular hazards members of the therapeutical staff 
faced each time they opened a cell door. Contrary to popular belief less 
than half the inmates had been chemically castrated. 


O'Connor stepped into the lighted area. He stood observing the TV 
interlopers for a moment. There was laughter and quiet banter. He 
coughed to announce his presence. Downstage left he placed his briefcase 
on a small table with a blue formica top and blew his nose a couple of 
times. Nobody showed the slightest curiosity regarding him. From a 
curtained-off recess he exchanged his brown leather jacket and tweed hat 
for a white coat; he clipped his ID card to the breast pocket. Eying the 
TV people again, he lifted a blue plastic dust-cover and revealed a 
console which controlled the theatre’s audio and video systems. These 
were used primarily to monitor inmates for teaching and research 
purposes. Once O’Connor got his box of tricks working, it would soon be 
plain who really ran the show in this establishment. He sat down at the 
console and twiddled with the knobs. 
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The TV people were obviously tampering with the circuitry. For at 
that moment the lights in the theatre flashed on and off a few times. 
In the first flash O’Connor turned, and two blurred figures high up in 
the steeply tiered auditorium - one, it seemed, seated on top of the 
other -— were suddenly revealed to him. He thought he knew the faces, but 
it took a second and then a third burst of light to put their identity 
beyond any doubt. It was Detective Chief Inspector Dunstan Leonard and 
his colleague Detective Inspector Dympna Batson. They were in civvies, 
which, O'Connor surmised, was probably why he did not recognise them 
straight away. They stared at him, he thought, a little coldly, 
particularly the lady cop. It may just have been a trick of the light. 
He gave a smile, which they did not return with any great enthusiasm, 
he felt. 


o’Connor reached over for his briefcase and fiddled with some 
papers. Everybody at Nethercairn knew Leonard and Batson. They 
frequented the facility a lot in a professional capacity. He wondered 
would it be OK for him to call up to them and enquire if there was any 
little thing he could do for them; maybe fetch them something from the 
buffet. He hesitated. He didn’t want to risk an outright rebuff. The 
truth was he hadn't been doing very well lately in getting them stuff, 
and he felt guilty about it. It was far too long since he’d furnished 
them with anything really juicy. You could hardly blame them if they’d 
got the impression he was losing interest. Yet nothing was further from 
the truth. The fact was, he’d had troubles of his own to contend with. 
What Leonard and Batson didn’t take into account was that he was 
fighting a rearguard action, not only to keep Nethercairn on the right 
lines, but to thwart the almost daily attempts by a host of impertinent 
shits to discredit his abilities and step into his job. 


Still it made him uneasy thinking he was out of favour with the 
cops. While the Chief Nurse tried to work out how best to approach them, 
Mr R.O. Wright (of Ace Cleaning Services Ltd, Experts in Stain & Odour 
Removal, Domestic & Commercial, Insurance Work a Speciality) came 
charging along the corridor that led from the top landing. He was 
leading his daughter Denise by the hand. Three men followed them in. 
Denise’s young GP, Dr Elphinstone Keer; a tall, bearded cleric, W.P. 
Morgan, D.D.; and Eddie McGill, M.A., principal of Moore College of 
Adult Education, with a deeply lined face and bad twitches in both eyes. 


Denise and Dr Keer sat in the front row, with Morgan immediately 
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behind, and McGill several rows back, in a dark corner. Mr Wright 
stared up at the large blank video screen which hung above the TV 
technicians. He put a fat cigar in his mouth and turned to O’Connor. He 


said: 
- We've come to see the dirty reptile, get him on! 


O’Connor had had dealings with Wright on previous visits. He knew 
him to be a man of substance, who ran a successful carpet-cleaning 
business. He also knew him to be a personal friend of Lufft’s, and like 
Lufft an orangeman and brother in the craft as well as a member of the 
British Legion. As much as he disliked being ordered about, O’Connor saw 
no advantage in getting on the wrong side of Mr R.O.Wright. The Chief 
Nurse was happy to comply with the visitor’s requirements. 


It was particularly gratifying that Leonard and Batson were on 
hand to see just how important he still was, and how obliging he could 
be to the right people. 


Quickly he got Lufft’s office on his mobile phone. He told them 
proceedings were now underway, although rather earlier than planned, and 
there was nothing anybody could do about it because Mr R.O. Wright, his 
family and friends, as well as two high ranking police officers with a 
heavy workload and little time to spare, were breathing down his neck. 
He told them not to worry about a thing as he had everything under 
control. He didn’t wait for a reply. He pressed a button, flicked a 
switch, and turned a knob, and up came Quiet Room S14 on the TV monitor; 


he then flashed the picture onto the video screen on stage. 


- Ay, that’s the bastard! said Wright, smiling wryly and nodding 
his head. 


Des was stretched out, open-eyed, on a rubberized palliasse spread 
on the floor of the Quiet Room. He was clad in a paper nightshirt. He 
was lying on his side with one hand behind his back and the other 


clutching his scrotum. 


From time to time his gaze turned towards the camera and he 


grimaced and made movements with his mouth. 
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O'Connor was smiling now. It was pleasant to find himself at the 
helm, with Leonard and Batson looking on, and with none of the top brass 
around to cramp his style. It was so far so good. The TV people were 
beginning to take note of him now all right. Higher management had 
missed the boat on this occasion. His standing could only be enhanced. 
As the visitors watched and waited O'Connor, with a certain little 
flourish of the wrist, pulled another switch and released the sound. 


DES: 


I said, It’s the same every day, they offer to help me with my 
buttons, that’s all it is. So now I'm asking you, Mr McGill, will you 


give me your advice? Can you advise me? I said. 
And Mr McGill said, Oxo is a much better game. 


I’ll make a note of that, I said. I’11 keep it for future 


reference. 


Ifm giving you good advice, Mr McGill said. Oxo is the only thing 


for the noise. 
What noise is that? I said. 


What noise? Mr McGill said. If you open your fucking cloth ears 
you'll hear it! Yes that’s what he said. I don't like to repeat it. Is 
it all right if I repeat it? Open your fucking cloth ears and you’ll 
hear it, he said. I was shocked and hurt. It made me feel bad, the way 
he said that, not what I would have expected in a headmaster, not even 
in a bad school, in a poor area. I was frightened. I went weak at the 
knees. I had to clutch at his arm to keep my feet. But then he smiled 
kindly and patted me on the back. You want to stay the course, don’t 


you? he said. 
I’m doing my B.Ed. thesis, I said. 


Good! Good! he said. And that was OK, that was fine, or seemed to 
be, because then he went over to the window and looked out a long time 
and said, I like a man with ambition, you keep it up, Desmond, you keep 
it up, and remember what I’m telling you, you play OXO with them and 
never mind your buttons. See to your own damned buttons. 


2a? 


It'll be OXO from now on, sir, I promise. I want to do well here, 


I said. 


And then he picked up this piece of blue chalk and showed me what 
he wanted me to do. I was to take the chalk. I was to walk up to the 
blackboard and draw all these cubes. That gets their interest right 


away, he said. 


Then I was to divide the class into two teams. The goodies on one 


side, and the baddies on the other. 


They always like that, he said, because it makes it more like 
life, more like real life. I was to give one team X and the other 0. For 
questions I was to stick to TV and sport and who is the prime minister. 


I was to buy a quiz book. 


Ifll do anything you want, Mr McGill, I said, anything at all, 
just say the word, I want to stay the course. 


That's the word, then, Mr McGill said, OXO is the word, the one 
and only fucking word, and I’ve been thirty years in this game, so I 
should know, don’t you think? Give them OXO and you can't go wrong. When 
a correct answer is forthcoming the scoring member may come out and 
chalk up an X or an O as the case may be. Stand on me, it’s the only 


thing for the noise. 


It‘’il be OXO from now on, I said, I’m on the lookout for good 


advice. I’ve made a note for future reference. Over and out. 

- It’s a lie, said McGill, a disgusted look on his solemn face. 
It’s downright lies, the lot of it. I never heard of such a practise. 
Not in my college. 

The twitching eyes of McGill darted about anxiously. He added: 


- I’m afraid he must be very far gone. 


- You don't know the half of it, said Wright. 
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Detective Inspector Leonard, his warrant card held out before him, 


approached O'Connor at the console. 


- Remember me? said Leonard, smiling sweetly. Could we have a 


word? 


O'Connor beamed back his own sweet smile. He blacked out the 


monitor on the console. He said: 

~ Of course, of course. Always glad to be of help. 

- This shouldn’t take long, said Leonard. I know you’re very busy 
people here. It was really Dr Lufft I came to see. It seems they’re 


having difficulty tracking him down. 


The detective sat with his elbow on the small table with the blue 
top. 


- You picked a bad night, said O’Connor. He’s with the members of 
the panel. You know about the Think-In? 


He was leaning over the console, his chin resting on his 


interlaced fingers. 


- It’s tonight, is it? said Leonard touching his forehead. My 
goodness me, it completely slipped my mind. 


- Yes, tonight, said O'Connor. They're all here for the Think-In. 
Dr Lufft’s showing them round. 


- Ah, the Grand Tour, said Leonard. I was on it myself not long 
since. Mind you, there was nothing much worth looking at. Not that day. 
But things have changed, I believe. I hear you have some prize specimens 
in your collection nowadays. 


o’Connor had a quick think. Then said: 


- You mean Hillinger? 
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Leonard twisted uncomfortably in his chair. 


- Listen, whispered O’Connor, leaning closer to the detective, I 
can get you plenty about Hillinger - plenty. I’m in his workshop every 


day. He lets me watch. Did they tell you he’s into engineering? 


- Oh? said Leonard, I thought it was art. They say he’s a 


brilliant genius. 


- He keeps himself busy, that’s for sure. Did you know he has a 
gas turbine engine in there? He has oxyacetylene equipment as well. It’s 
Art's Council and lottery cash. Lufft OK'd it. I think it’s asking for 
trouble myself. He couid do a lot of damage with that stuff, if he had 
a mind to. Of course he’s a changed man now. He’s on our side now. I 
think he likes me. He talks to me. Confides in me. Listen, I have stuff 


even Dr Lufft couldn't get out of him. 

Leonard shook his head. 

- I don't want to hear about Hillinger. Forget Hillinger. 
Hillinger can't wank but we get to hear about it. Anyway, he’s somebody 
else’s bag. I have better work for you. 

The detective leant over and switched on the TV monitor. 

- It's that fella there. That's the fella I’m interested in. 


- You can't be serious, said O’Connor. 


Leonard smiled, amused by the pained incredulity in 0O’Connor’s 


face. 


- I’m always serious, Mr O’Connor. I thought you would know that 


by now. 
- But he’s nobody, said O’Connor. He’s nothing. 
~ Who knows? said Leonard with a shrug. In these cases things can 


develop. Little things can become big things, if properly handled, as 


I’m sure you’ve discovered. 
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- How big? 


- As big as you like, said Leonard. We have nine unsolved murders 
on the books. We have several rape cases still not cleared up, including 
two in city mortuaries. Even the dead are no longer safe. There's 
downloading of child porn. There’s living off immoral earnings. There 


are stalkers everywhere. I see a lot of possibilities in the lad. 

- Right 0, said O’Connor, tell me what you need. 

- I need everything, said Leonard. If he writes a letter I have to 
see an exact copy. It’ll be in code, of course. We have to break that 
code. The same if he gets a letter. If he makes a phone call I want it 
taped. Everything. The garments he was wearing when they brought him in. 
The comb he uses. His toothbrush as well. It’s all to assist in the 
ongoing investigation. 


- Ifll get onto it at once, said O’Connor. 


~ And remember, this is strictly between the two of us - you and 


me. Don’t let me down, now. 


- Don’t worry, said O'Connor, I understand. I thought for a while 


you'd lost faith in me. 
The detective looked aggrieved. 


- Never for a moment. How could you think that? But let discretion 


be the watchword. It’s a dangerous assignment. 
- That’s it, said O’Connor. Absolutely. 


- Get close to him. I mean really close. Get his confidence. 


I take your meaning, said O'Connor. 


- I have to tread carefully, you understand. I am permitted to say 
nothing that cannot be fully substantiated in a court of law. 


- I know how it is, said O’Connor. You have to play by the rules. 


asl 


- Alas, yes, said Leonard. The rules can sometimes get the way. 
It can be very frustrating. Especially when, as in this case, we think, 
in fact, we’re pretty sure, we're onto one of the big fish. We think 
Desmond here was, and may still be, the linchpin in a secret network of 
13.8 million perverts active in the UK and Eire. We think satanic ritual 
plays a big part. We want to penetrate the network, find out the names 
and addresses of the organisers, their secret signs, codes, ceremonies, 
and their meeting places. We mean to smash it once and for all. It’s a 
lot to ask of any man. I’ve had to think long and hard about this. But 
at last I've decided. You're the only man for the job. It can be 
distasteful work, and - I have to tell you - very dangerous. Don’t 
underestimate them. They can be ruthless. I would certainly understand 


if you said no. 

O'Connor was overjoyed. How could he ever have imagined he was out 
of favour? Then he turned to the monitor and shook his head in 
wonderment. He repeated Leonard’s words to make sure he had grasped 


their full import: 


- One of the big fish, eh? Well, well. One of the big fish. It 
just goes to show. He’s been conning the lot of us. 


The detective rose. 

- They’ re wily operators. Who can say what he’s been mixed up in? 
Interpol have knowledge of him. I can tell you absolutely, we're not 
done with him yet. You can bank on it. 


- You can trust to me, sir. 


- I know I can. I’ve always known it, Mr O'Connor. 


I like to think I do my bit. 


- Remember, we never forget our friends, said Leonard, taking 
O’Connor’s hand in his own and squeezing the fingers in what O’Connor 
thought must be some kind of masonic grip. If you're ever in a jamb, you 
know what I mean, if you’re ever in a tight squeeze, so to speak, you 
give old Dunstan a bell, all right? 
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DES: 


Greta is watching. I know she is, I won’t look up. She flits away 
when I look. She comes to me. For my comfort. But she’s not sure. She 
fears I’11 spurn her. I've been aware of her a good while now, but I 
don’t look, not even when she speaks. That’s the hardest bit, when she 
speaks, and I know she’s there, but I must not look. Tonight she spoke 
to me. She called out, she called my name. It would be her. Who else but 
her? If I looked she would be there, but going away, always going away, 
as if unsure of being needed here; ever needed again anymore. Better not 
look. I want her to stay, I don’t want to be freed of Greta, not yet 
awhile, or of my heavy heart. Not yet awhile. I want to remember her. 
Our days together. The first days. In the lane. I want to remember her 
as she was in the first days. When she was strong, making light of her 
pain. When she used to laugh at the lane. When we laughed together. 0 


let her stay, let her watch over me, if she can, one more night. 
What place this is? she said. What will you do here? 


I will forget our pain, I said. I will not be sad. This is the 


place where memories die. 


And that’s when Taig came into my mind. After all those years. Who 
but Taig to enter my mind? Old Taig in his chair. He stayed above us in 
the paddy lane. He was broken in health and Greta looked after him. He 
was always in the same chair, staring down into the grate. She took care 
of him, went up every day, made a fire for him, gave him soup at midday, 


gruel last thing at night. 


I can see her now, down on her knees, lacing up his boots. Taig 
never spoke, never even moved, or maybe just his boots on the 
floorboards, sometimes when he looked up and caught sight of us, Greta 


and me. 
I was always with her. Greta had pain. Taig had none. 


Greta’s pain - a mystery I could never penetrate, a puzzle I could 
never piece together - flowed into me from a wound that never healed. 
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The day we found Taig dead very little was different. He was in 
the same hard chair and staring down as always. Only his boots were 


stilled and the grate was cold. And Greta’s pain also was the same. 


She folded me in her arms and we moved away. Her pain struck at me 
from her secret wound, bled into me, froze me. We moved away with her 


pain surging through me. 


Yes, I know what place this is. In this place they will release me 
from Greta and the pain. They will hack through the chains that bind me. 
I will turn the corner and forget. Christ and his sorrow and the agonies 
of the saints I will forget. My sadness will be drained off; it will 
pour away. They will make me like the first old man. I will be Taig 
again. What else? What matter? Tell Dr Lufft. I may be ready now. 


Mr R.O.Wright champed on his fat cigar and strode up and down 
under the video screen, only occasionally casting a quick and 
contemptuous glance towards Des. Now and then he stopped to exchange a 
few words with the technicians. A dozen or so police cadets spread 


themselves along the back row. 


- The man is a maniac, said Wright. A dyed in the wool poof and 


maniac to boot. 


He stepped over to where Denise was seated and threw an open palm 


in her direction. 


- Here is the proof. My poor Denise. She has marks all over her 
body. 


The fair Denise buried her elegant good looks in a pink 
handkerchief and broke into loud convulsive sobs. A moment later the 
lady detective came forward with two paper cups - an abdine in one, 
water in the other. Wright said: 


- She has been traumatized. She still gets the nightmares. 


The Rev. W.P. Morgan, D.D. stood up and placed a comforting hand 


on Denise’s shoulder. He said: 


- I blame myself. Such a marriage ought never to have taken place. 
I had serious misgivings from the start. I spoke to Mr Wright. I warned 


him of the dangers. 


- I always knew he was a bit of a shit, said Wright. Well, he was 
a bluidy Catholic, wasn’t he? And the worst kind - he carried rosary 
beads about with him in his trouser pockets. I mean I deal with muck 
all the time, every day of my life. Any kind of dirt you have I’11l rid 
you of at keen and competitive prices. But a moral leper? No way. Take 
my word for it, there’s nothing you can do with a moral leper. I am not 
a bigot, though, I can say that. I told Denise, I told her, Whatever he 
is or isn’t, as long as he can support you, and keep you in comfortable 
circumstances, then I won’t stand in your way. What’s wrong with that? 


I mean I haven't got a bluidy crystal bali! 


- I knew him the moment I laid eyes on him, said Morgan. I have 
served in this sump and sewer of a city too leng not to know the colour 
of depravity when it is paraded before me. It was in his face, in his 
gait, in his every word and gesture. It is still there. I see it even 


now as I look at him. 


- ZI see it tae, said the first cleaning-lady to the second 
cleaning-lady as they made their way to the guests’ toilet with buckets 
and mops. I wouldnae care to run into that fella up a dark lane. Not for 


a large consideration. 


- Aye, the puir beast, said the other cleaning-lady. His tea’s oot 


nou. 


- He was of a type, said Morgan, I got to know in the course of my 
work with the Band of Hope mission at the Tent Hall in the Saltmarket. 
The type that would skulk to and fro, and up and down, in Monteith Row, 
Calton, and scan the tenements, night after night, waiting to be 
beckoned up by the whoors in that place. I have distributed texts among 
these men, and have stood and remonstrated with them by the hour, till 
the painted face at the window, the adjustment of an ear-ring, or a 
quick little flurry of the fingers, fetched them away from me, into the 
miry slough. ‘And thus saith the Lord, behold, I will bring evil upon 
this place, and upon the inhabitants thereof: because they have forsaken 
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me, and have burnt incense unto other gods, that they might provoke me 
to anger with all the works of their hands, therefore my wrath shall be 
kindled against this place, and shall not be quenched’. 


Wheezily, Mama Rook, a hawker woman with a dollop bundle, dragged 
herself noisily up the steps to a seat in the row behind headmaster 


McGill. By way of reproof, O’Connor took up his loud-hailer and called: 
- Order, order, please! 
Mama Rook waved down to him. 
The cleric resumed: 


- When we heard about the proposed marriage we were shocked and 
appalled. Denise was a young woman of quite outstanding accomplishments. 
Throughout the district she was renowned for piety and good works. Added 
to which she was a student of conspicuous brilliance without ever 
becoming proud and disdainful. Her habitual smile and eagerness to 
please endeared her to all. She was an example and an inspiration. In 
a word, it was a privilege to know her. I could see it all very clearly. 
This marriage would be her ruin. I contacted the father immediately. He 
admitted he was beside himself trying to make her see reason, and the 
best he had wrung from her was a promise to wait at least till after she 


had graduated. 


- If you must know, said Wright, I never took any of it very 
seriously. I was never at a university myself. I know nothing about 
degrees. How could I? For one thing, I have to work eighteen hours every 
day, seven days a week, just to hold onto what I’ve got, and that puts 
me under a lot of stress. Desmond came to the house a lot, very nearly 
every day, in fact, to help Denise with her studies. He claimed to be 
a Ph.D. They were sequestered together in her room for long periods. I 
took it for granted Denise was just using him, to get what she needed 
out of him to advance her academic career. I mean, what else was I to 
think? Just look at him. Never in a million years could TI believe that 
my dear sweet Denise, the apple of my eye, would let a shilpit whelp the 
like o yon pit a haun near her - even if he had ten degrees! I admit I 


was wrong. 


- Indeed you were, said the clergyman. But to be perfectly honest, 
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I don’t see that there was a great deal more you could have done. I have 
to say I never had anything but the gloomiest forebodings regarding the 
whole affair. And sadly the disastrous outcome has justified my worst 
fears. I am acutely conscious that I should have taken a more robust 
stand. Clearly we are all to blame to some extent. We cannot bury our 
heads in the sand and say it was none of our business. Human tragedy 
should be everybody's business. That said, however, I feel I must 
publicly acknowledge the fact that I heartily endorse the family’s plea 
that Desmond continue to be confined in this place. It is to be hoped 
that Denise, freed from the corrupting influence of this man, may be 
able to take up her life once again with an easy mind. And let us offer 
up a prayer that the good people here will succeed where the rest of us 


have so signally failed. 
Inspector Leonard raised his hands and applauded loudly. 
- That’s well said, sir. Well said. 
W.P. Morgan continued: 


- And in conclusion let me add that, should the authorities permit 
it, I am perfectly willing, yes even at this late stage, to enter the 
Quiet Room and offer what consolation I can to that poor tormented being 
we see before us. For, as is written in Proverbs, ‘the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth: but the righteous are bold as a lion’. For all that, 
I am bound to say he has paid little heed to the holy precepts and wise 
counsels I have laid before him in the past. That it is within these 
dread walls we are met tonight is proof enough of my failure. My hopes, 
I must tell you, are not high, but we must not be deterred from trying, 


we must never be deterred. 


- Thank you, sir, said O'Connor. I would let him alone for the 


present. He’s been acting up a bit lately. 
- Acting up, was he? said Wright. I hope you smashed his ribs. 
O’Connor with a deprecating smile: 
- Now, now, Mr Wright. 


The businessman waved away all objections. He said: 
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- I'm aman of the world. I know the little tricks you fellas get 
up to on the sly. With scum like that how could you stop yourself? 
Listen, you're doing a great job, believe me. The fact is: Denise is 
divorcing him. We've washed our hands of him. I don’t know what she ever 
saw in him. I suppose had her mother been alive things might have turned 
out different. She’d have sussed the bastard out quick enough. Never 
mind, good riddance, I say. We'll sign any paper you want. Tell Lufft 
he has carte blanche. Mangle him, do your tricks on him. You can throw 


the bluidy key away for all we care. 


- The truth of it is, said Wright, wrapped in a wreath of cigar 


smoke, his mother was nothing but a Calton whoor. 


- There is documentary proof, remarked Leonard. Her thieving 
proclivities also are a matter of record. Greta was no angel. 


DES 


One night Mr McGill said, I can’t make you out, these lumps on 
your hand, what is that? Are you seeing about that? People notice these 
things, you know, it looks bad. And one other thing. The way you hold 
yourself. You’re all bent up. You should take more exercise, build up 
some muscle. Join a keep-fit club or something. I’m giving you good 
advice. Take up Kung Fu. It’s all the rage nowadays. Could come in handy 
in a place like this. Do you no harm, I’11 tell you that. Your 
colleagues are all into that kind of stuff. Used to practice with the 
weights myself. Ran five miles every morning before breakfast. Had a 
powerful build. Nobody’d mug me in a hurry. Had all the fly guys scared 
shitless. You have to be into that kind of thing nowadays. And something 
else. You’ll have to try and speak up. Half the time nobody can hear 
what you're saying. All this mumbling’s no good to anybody. They think 
you're praying or something. They think you’re a mouse. You have to 
growl. It’s what they expect, it’s what they’re used to. You have to 
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put your shoulders back, right back, take a deep breath and growl. 
They'll respond, don’t you worry. You have to assert yourself. I ought 
to know something. I’ve been twenty years in this business. Twenty years 


come October. I'm giving you good advice, Mr McGill said. 


I’m on the lookout for good advice, I said. I’ve made a note for 


future reference. 


Very good, very good, Mr McGill said. But something will have to 
be done. Discipline is breaking down. These day-release people come and 
go as they please. They make too much noise. You have to take a grip on 
things. You have to pull your weight. It cannot be allowed to continue 
like this. 


Consultant art therapist, Anita Groffe, clad in a flannelette 
pyjama jacket which hung over a baggy tweed skirt with a drawstring hem, 
slid from the wings brandishing a green folder and hollering: 


~ Stand up and be counted O’Connor, you prick! 


She turned her ginger and blue spiked head and stared at the 


screen a few moments. She went to O'Connor. 
- What is this shit? Let’s have Hillinger. 


- Sorry, said O’Connor, no can do. He’s out. 


Out? What do you mean out? 


~ I méan out like on the other side of the walls. 


- Are you saying he’s escaped? said Anita with a worried look. 


- Ask me in half an hour. We won’t know for sure till then. We 


might get lucky, but I’m not hopeful. 


Anita turned to Inspector Leonard. 
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- What’s going on? I demand to know. 

- It’s simple enough, said Leonard. Your protégé Hillinger is 
dining out this evening. With the chairman of the parole board, no less. 
I was told they drove off in a pink volvo. 

- Lasagne at Ferarri’s, I shouldn’t wonder, said O'Connor. 

- I've warned him about people like that, said Anita. They’1ll be 
the ruin of his art. Lasagne at Ferarri’s. That’s not the real 


Hillinger, don’t you believe it. 


Anita slumped down in a leather armchair. She cast a mischievous 


look at O’Connor and patted the green folder. She said: 

- Do you know what this is? 

- Something sordid, I'm sure, said O'Connor. 

- What I have here, said Anita, stroking the folder delicately, 
are the results of Hillinger’s vibrascope. A complete analysis. And I 
can tell you right now: my belief in him has been vindicated one hundred 


per cent. The findings are quite conclusive. Hillinger will not revert! 


~ I'm sure we’re all relieved to hear it, said Leonard. We'll all 


sleep easier for knowing that. 
Anita made a face. 


- I’m going to spring it on them at the Think-In. This time I’11 
have them. This time, O’Connor, I’11 twist their balls! 


- What will not youth and passion dare? trilled Leonard as he 


stepped out of the performance area, laughing. 


- The vibrascope never lies! screamed Anita. 


Leonard took a seat beside Denise in the front row. He took out 
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his notebook. 


- We'll need exact details. Names, dates, anything you may 
remember. Or think you remember. We know it’s hard for you to talk 
about, you've been through so much. But remember: it’s compensation 
time, or near enough. If we get a conviction you'll get twenty grand. 


So lay it on thick. 
- Watch out for his tricks, said Denise. He's a snake. 


- Don’t worry, said Leonard, we're keeping a watchful eye. My lads 


are everywhere. 
Denise shook her head. 


- But I do worry. He’1l flannel his way out of here. He’s done it 


in other places. 
- You don’t know O’Connor. O’Connor will pulp his bones. 


- I do hope so, said Denise. I want him pulped. I'd die if he ever 


got out. He’d come after me, I know it. He’s a lunatic. 


~ There now, said Leonard. You don’t have to worry, my dear. He’s 
as good as pulped already. We’1ll take care of everything. Just tell us 
the whole story, with names, dates, and locations, anything that comes 
into your head, anything that you think might be useful to us. Like 
where they secreted the money, Des and Vlad. They had an understanding, 
right? All the stolen stuff, the jewellery, the drugs, etc. what 
happened to it? We've nothing against flashbacks, recovered memories, 


even dreams. We’1l want exact details if we’re to nail him. 


DES: 


I am in this long, dusty street. It’s ali slum clearance here. I 
am headed for the school where I work. It’s the fourth school I’ve 
worked in. I’ve been out of work a long time. I only got this job 
because nobody else would take it. It’s what they call a rough school. 
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Mr McGill is the head master. 


I’m walking here on a bright sunny day. Not my kind of day, in 
this heat, this bright sun. I wear the heavy coat I wore all winter. 
It’s for my protection; it hides me, or I feel it hides me. You get 
exposed in this sun. I’m not in such bad shape as maybe I look. Or maybe 
sound. It’s just the way I am. Lots of people passing, coming and going, 
like Job says, biting into me with their eyes. Some old folk taking a 
breather with their shopping-bags. Lots of young kids hanging about the 
closes. Some of them know me. They stare. They smile. 


The sun doesn’t do much for this street. When the sun shines the 
houses here come out in scabs. I like it better in a storm, in the dark 
and in a storm. I pray as I walk. I have always prayed, I can’t remember 
a time when I didn’t. Greta taught me. Greta’s prayer book is now mine. 
If the book itself decayed and fell apart, the prayers would stay with 


me, in my head. 


Before I even went to school it was in my head. The Key of Heaven 
Prayer Manual is one hundred and thirty-three pages long. It went with 
us to first Mass every morning. I remember the mornings as always winter 
and dark. Sometimes we took short-cuts, down back alleys, through back 
closes. Often Greta would stand still and pee in a quiet place. We 
always had a good laugh when she did that. It was nothing to wonder at. 
Where we lived the toilet was on the stair. It was seldom in working 
order. Most days it overflowed with filth. Anything was better than 


going in there. 


At first Mass it was always the same faces, old dossers from the 
Portugal Street model, thrust out in the cold of dawn, the chapel their 
only refuge. They prayed too. They prayed with fervour. They were like 
the pictures in the prayer book, the saints of old. They threw their 
arms in the air in supplication before the Virgin, and howled, and wept 
bitter tears. Everyday it was the same. Nobody else in the chapel 
worshipped like that. I used to watch them closely, waiting for their 
antics to start up. It was as if they knelt on sharp flints, as if 
white-hot spikes pierced their flesh under the rags. I used to think 
they had done bad things in their lives and this foretaste of purgatory 
was recompense. It was a cruel thought, I knew it even then, and I was 
happier when I learnt they had done no crime, neither more nor less than 
anybody else, and it may even have been that a great crime was done to 
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them in that they had no home. They were homeless beggarmen. That was 


their purgatory. 


Then by the afternoon, in the heat of the sun, all seemed to 
change, they were transformed. They sat and smoked on the model steps 
and cheered and clapped as the kids chased a rubber ball up and down the 
street between the chapel and the dosshouse. For a while at least their 


pain was cured. 


I never joined in these games with the ball. I spent the dinner 
hour in the chapel, in the back pew, hidden safe behind a great stone 
pillar. That's where Greta always sat. That was Greta’s place. I 
followed the fourteen Stations of the Cross in my Key of Heaven Prayer 
Manual. Greta said it was OK doing it that way if you didn’t have the 
time to move from station to station. At the fourteenth station your 
petition would be granted, anything you asked for, if only it was asked 


for with a fervent heart. 


I only ever asked for one thing. Greta’s secret wound to be 
healed. 
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- I never knew him to be particularly religious, said W.P. Morgan, 
staring pensively at the floor and shaking his head. I knew of his 
sacerdotal background, of course. He claimed to have been a monk at Fort 
Augustus Abbey some years back. From what I heard, he was booted out in 


disgrace even from that hotbed of perversions. 
Inspector Leonard got to his feet. He said: 


- Let nobody be fooled. The saintly Greta was an Irish tinker 
woman. A vagabond whoor till disease killed her. She squeezed him 
through narrow holes in lockfast premises with felonious intent from a 
low age. He was the look-out at break-ins when he was eight. He had a 


heroin addiction at the age of eleven. 


Abe the one-legged grass crunched his way along row M and twisted 
himself into a seat between the slumped figure of Eddie McGill on one 
side and a turbaned youth from the Punjab on the other. 
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Abe said: 
- The Inspector is quite right. I can vouch for every word. It 
wasn’t the Stations of the Cross Desmond was doing, it was the railway 


stations. A notorious pickpocket and bag-snatcher at Queen Street and 


Glasgow Central. 


Eddie McGill turned to Abe. 


Well, that beats ail! 


- There you are, said Abe. You don’t believe me. 


Oh, I do, I do, most certainly I do. Knowing what I know now. 
- It wasn’t easy, said Abe. It took me eleven months to get the 
goods on him. He’s tricky, you see, very tricky. Nobody can guess the 


extent of his tricks. 


- By Christ, don’t I know it! said McGill vehemently, I hired the 
fucker! 


Anita Groffe took up her sketch pad. She said grumpily: 


- Can he not be stood upright and made to face us? He’s half 
hidden behind the toilet pan. Can he hear us? 


- He can now, said O’Connor, flicking a switch. 


Anita lifted O’Connor’s loud-hailer. 


- Right, fuck-face, get up on your pins! 


Des took the hand from his scrotum and held it in front of his 


face. 


- Who is he, anyway? said Anita. 


With a sly glance towards Leonard, O'Connor said: 


- He’s nobody. He’s nothing. Do your career no good at all, that 
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one. 
AS she sketched, Anita mused: 


- Only crimes and lunacy have ever inspired me. I have painted 
every Glasgow murderer since Peter Manuel. Anybody interested should 
call in next Wednesday at the Three Eyes. I’m exhibiting along with 
Hillinger. Have you seen his latest? The Structure Vivante 2020. My God, 
it’s in a class of its own. He has the art world trembling at his feet, 
that man. And I’11 tell you, they had better watch out, lick-fuds the 
lot of them. He'll ram their arses before he’s done. Also not to be 
missed is his silver point drawing of the man who smashed a brick into 
Dali’s Christ in Kelvingrove. Hillinger claims it’s himself in a 


previous incarnation. He has documentary proof. 


- This is Chief Nursing Officer O’Connor, Des. Are you receiving 


me? 
- I can hear you, said Des. 


- Tell me, Des, is something wrong? Is the lady’s language 


offensive to you? 


- No. It’s nothing. I’m quite used to it. 


Well, I can see something’s upset you. 


- They’ ve taken all my belongings. They make me wear paper things. 
I don’t like it like this. I would like my clothes back, if that’s all 
right. 


- It’s hospital policy, Des. I thought all that was explained to 
you. It’s a question of hygiene, that’s all. It’s only your welfare we 
have in mind. You’re in the air-conditioned wing. Did someone tell you 


to ask for your clothes? 
- No, no one told me. 
- You have to be careful, Des. Some people think they’re very 


clever. But we know who they are and what they get up to. Pay no 
attention to the advice they give. It’s sure to land you in hot water. 


- Can you see me? said Des. Are you looking at me? 
= We can see you, Des. 

- Are there others there? Who else is there? 

- You have visitors, Des. 


R.O. Wright bellowed: 


I'm here, half-a-face. Remember me? 


- I know that voice, said Des. 


You know the voice, you fuckin toad! 


- Don’t hide from us, Des, said O’Connor. Can’t you sit up? We 


want to see your face. 


- Ifm not at my best, said Des. 


Tell us about your mother, Des. 


- What’s there to tell? Greta’s dead. 


- We know that, Des. 


- I’ve nothing to say. Greta’s dead and gone. 


- Has she gone, Des? Are you sure? Has she really gone? 


I would say so, yes. When you’re dead you’re gone. 


Don't be upset, Des. Just rest a while, said O'Connor. 


- A dirty ould tinkler woman, is that no right? goaded Anita. 


- A harlot, added Leonard. With a list of convictions the length 


of your arm. 
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- It's all her fault, said publican Anna H. of Schipka Pass. I 
lived beside them in the paddy so I know. We weren’t all scruff in the 
paddy like they're trying to make out. Some of us tried to better 
ourselves. That woman was a witch. She dressed him like a lassie till 
he was seven. We used to spy on them through the letter-box. She would 
play with him on the bed, the two of them rolling over together on the 
bed. She would handle his privates, I saw her at it. We set fire to her 
door. We hid in the bleach warehouse and stoned her when she came up the 
lane. She paid money so nobody’d beat up on him. All you had to do was 
knock on her door. If you said you were going to do him she'd pay you 
money. She offered it to me but I threw it back in her face. She’d pawn 


things to get you money. If he’s in a mess she’s the one to blame. 
A tall man rose to his feet and shouted: 


- Greta was my dear sister. That blackguard Des put her to an 


early grave. 
- Is that my Uncle Tim? said Des. I know the voice. 


- They’11 heap the blame on his poor mother. He’1l go along with 
it. That’s his style. He’1l lay everything at her door and run and hide 


himself to escape the consequences of his acts. 
- We have him fast, said Leonard. He can hide no longer. 


- Well, I’m glad to hear it, said Tim. It’s not before time. I’m 
happy to learn the right fellas have him in their grip at last. But lay 
off poor Greta, for God’s sake. The truth is, he killed her as surely 
as if he plunged a knife in her breast. I saw it with my own eyes. I 
could tell a pretty tale if I chose to. I won’t. Not for his sake. Not 
to save that weak-kneed whelp any pain. No. I keep quiet for his poor 
mother’s sake. She suffered enough while she lived. I won’t be a party 
to thrusting into the light of day the things she wanted hid. I bid you 
good night. 


- No, please. Tell us more, said O'Connor. We like to have the 


family on board. 


- Well, all right, if you put it that way. It’s maybe for the best 
after all. Someone has to take Greta’s part. It won’t be him. 
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- Quite so, said O’Connor. 


- I’11 tell you the whole thing don’t worry. It’s a pitiful enough 
story believe you me. He was always queer. You see that funny way he has 
of holding his head. He was like that even as a kid. He was nothing but 
a daft gowk, to tell the whole truth. The other kids cowed him something 
awful. They used to chase him back and forth from the school in Portugal 
Street facing the model yonder. It was near enough an every-day thing, 
from what I heard. He was a ninny. Just a ninny. When they caught him 
he’d blub and hand over anything he had on him. He'd empty his pockets 
for them. He’d even bend down for them to have a good kick at him. 
That’s no lie. You'd swear to God he liked it. He was a byword in the 
place. His poor mother’s heart was very near broke with worry. He would 
turn on her and strike her, I saw it with my own eyes. He wouldn’t let 
her walk with him, the booby, so she had to trail after him at a 
distance, then rush up at the last minute and do what she could to save 
his hide. He was terrified of everything. O’Leary the janitor used to 
have to drag him through the school gate by main force. He was damn near 
fourteen before he could face the world alone. That’s the kind of fella 
he was. He had no spunk in him. No guts or spirit whatsoever. I tell you 


no lie. He’s in the right place here. 
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On the stairway to the theatre old Mark Spavitch halted. He put a 
hand to his heart and his eyes shot upwards. 


- These stairs are a right bastard, said Mark. He took the Bandit 
Rooney by the arm and bade him survey the milling throng in the hallway 
below. We should be down there rubbing shoulders with the gentry, Mark 


said. 


- Aye, you're dead right, replied the Bandit. There’s a fat wallet 


or two down there, so there is. 
- I understood you had some old friends here, said Mark. 


His companion nodded. 
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- One or two. But they'll no be on the loose. They’re inmates. 


They watched the Greek restaurateur, Frixo, and two waiters, 


pouring the vintage Barola and filling the freshly baked baguettes. 
The Bandit said: 


- That buffet looks juist right. I wonder whit he’s charging for 
that wine. 


- More than you’d pay in Slowie’s, that’s for sure, said Mark with 


a grin. 
Both men leaned on the balustrade. 


- Such a glittering array, said Mark. I can hardly believe my 
eyes. It’s an all-star cast and no mistake. Every one a notability in 
his chosen field, Politics, theatre, the Church and _= science, 
jurisprudence and cops, all happily mixed together. It must be Hillinger 
that’s pulling them in. 


- It's aa these cameras if ye ask me, said the Bandit. The 


Holyrood whoors and coamic singers will be swanking it tonight. 


- Vice and villainy, said Mark, now that’s an issue. I may be 
making a contribution myself. I have a few notes jotted down. I have 


some pointed questions to put. 


- I hope ye get answers, said the Bandit. That Holyrood gang know 
vice and villainy better than anybody. 


- I don’t expect they'll be any better or worse than the rascals 
that preceded them, said Mark. They’re all one breed that sits in 
parliaments. It’s true these ruffians have a particularly slimy look 
about them. Still, I expect they’re only in it for the money. 


~ Let's hope so, said the Bandit. Look ower there. That fat blonde 
wi the tartan cloak, an the bag hinging fae her shouder. That bag’s no 


fastened or my eyes deceive me. 


- You wouldn’t dare, said Mark. 
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~ Aye, I wud, said the Bandit. It’s worth a try onywye. I think we 


could baith dae wi a wet, no? 
Mark pointed a tremulous finger. 


- What about fat chops there, the one that’s talking to the 
Cardinal? That's the a Chief Constable, I do believe. 


- Whit’s that tae us? said the Bandit. He’s only PR. 


- I have a strong suspicion he will not be alone, said Kramrisch, 


shading his eyes. 
- Fuck him, said the Bandit. I want some nectar. 


- Nothing reckless, cautioned Mark. These guys in the white coats 
keep giving us funny looks. And keep in mind, this is a kind of bloody 


nick, isn’t it? 


The two men turned and descended the steps to mingle with the 
grace and glamour of the buffet elite. Passing two White Coats old 


Kramrisch was heard to say: 


- I don’t care how or where you got the tickets, Frederick. I dare 
say you've been pulling rank again. No matter. I consider it a privilege 
to be here, among so many distinguished luminaries. Debates of this 
calibre, and in such congenial surroundings, ought to be encouraged. 


It’s always nice to know one is among friends. 


12 
DES: 


I kept finding myself in bug-holes. It would be afternoon as a 
rule. This day I was in a hall on the south side. They told me it was 
standing-room only. I didn’t mind standing. I didn’t even look to see 
what the picture was. I just wanted to be in some place out of the 
glare. It was the kind of day that starts off okay. It was dull and wet 
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when I came out. Just the way I like it. But then it brightened. Soon 
the sun was blazing down. I was caught out there in the glare. Like 
Dracula. I had to get in some place. When I'm exposed like that it’s 
bad. People’s eyes are like knives in my flesh. I pray the sun will go 
down. I pray black clouds will cover the earth. I pray for night, 
everlasting night! They say it’s because I hate what I am. They say it’s 
my guilt. They say it’s my fear of detection. Out there, exposed in all 
that light, on full display, where I can be reached, in my body, in my 
mind, laid open, trampled. Rush in some place, any place, out of the 
light. Hide. 


I watched from the back of the hall for some time. The film was 
nothing. There was a lot of noise, lots of kids moving about. I think 
some knew me from the school. Then I got a seat at the end of the front 
row. It was a bad location, the worst in the house, almost underneath 
the screen and too far to one side. I was only sitting there a few 
Minutes when a small boy asked if I could let him have one of my 
cigarettes. I thought I recognised him from the school. I gave him one, 
without thinking much about it. I said nothing to him. Next he asked if 
his pal could have one. So I gave him another; this time feeling rather 
foolish. I kept on the lookout for a vacant place further back. In a 
little while I caught sight of one. But it was quite a few seats into 
the row, and I prefer end seats because I hate elbows and knees coming 
at me from both sides. Still it was better than being right under the 


screen, so I moved. 


A minute or two later an attendant came along flashing his torch. 
He just reached in and yanked me out of the seat. He said he’d been 
watching me. In the corridor he pushed me on before him whilst kicking 
at my legs and ankles. He was beating me on the head with his torch. He 
said I’d better never come back as he knew what I was up to and he'd be 
watching. He pushed me out a side door into a lane. 


Ifd only taken a few steps when a gang of kids came out after me. 
I took it they’d been thrown out as well, I couldn’t be sure. They ran 
in front of me asking if I fancied them. They surrounded me. They kept 


leaping about. They went into obscene poses, made lewd gestures. 


And I ran. There was a bus stopped nearby. I ran towards it. When 
I was about to board it, the doors snapped shut in my face. It drove 
away. I fell down in the street. All the kids vanished. 
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Then this African lady was there. She helped me to my feet. She 
had on a greenish tweed suit and wore a purple hat. She told me she was 
a Seventh Day Adventist. She was looking for her church. She said she 
thought it used to be near the cinema but they must have sold the 
property and moved somewhere else. It was four years since she’d been 
there. She said she lived in Fife now. We walked together for a while. 
The Brooklyn Cafe was quiet so we went in. She had tea and I had 
lemonade. I said if she liked I’d make some enquiries round about. She 
gave me her telephone number and asked me to ring if I found out where 
the church was located. She said she saw the children chasing after me. 
She said God would watch over me. I felt much calmer after that. I 
walked ali that day, going no where, just wandering aimlessly, keeping 
to quiet side streets. I was waiting for cover of night before returning 
home. I walked to the edges of the city and into the suburbs and beyond. 
As the hours passed I lost all sense of where I was and in which 


direction I was travelling. 


At dusk I was in a poorly-lighted avenue with trees on the 
pavement. Stately villas stood either side well back from the road. For 
some time I was aware of footsteps behind me. I had the feeling they 
were there a long time before I became aware of them. They seemed to 
come nearer, then fade and then come up close again. In fact I think I 
only turned into the avenue to escape them. And just when I thought I’d 
got free of them, there they were again, coming up close, then falling 
back. When I thought the footsteps were a good way back, I at last 
looked round. I was shocked to find my pursuer only a few feet away. I 
was relieved to find that I seemed to be in no physical danger. The 


footsteps belonged to a small boy. 


He wore a school blazer with a large gold-coloured badge. He was 


in a jovial mood, with a broad smile as if he knew me. 
Did you think I was going to attack you? he said. 


I could think of nothing to say in return. The truth was I had 
felt threatened and it seemed to me that it was the boy’s plan all along 
to frighten me. I stopped and just stood there as the boy, still smiling 
up at me, went on ahead. And the funny thing was, now that the boy was 
walking in front of me, the sound of his footfall was practically 


inaudible. 
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After a few minutes the figure in front of me had vanished into 
the darkness. The avenue ended in a winding readway with a low wall 


running along the far side where there was a narrow kerb. 


By now I was beginning to feel the effects of my long walk. I was 
locking out for buses or some sign that I was on the right road for 
home. It struck me that I might have had the presence of mind to ask the 
boy for directions. There could be no harm in that. He seemed friendly 
enough. For a moment I thought it was his intention to stop and chat. 
You can never be sure. It’s easy to read people wrong, as I know to my 
cost. I could see no traffic anywhere. I got onto the kerb and looked 
right and left, not knowing which route was best. Finally I chose what 
I took to be the direction I was travelling from when I was forced to 


detour into the avenue with the rich people’s houses. 

After about ten minutes I realised I’d made the wrong choice. I 
found myself peering through a tall steel fence which enclosed buildings 
that looked like a school. The road ended there. I retraced my steps, 
going as fast as I could, sweating under my heavy overcoat which was now 
a great burden to me, and when I came to the dark avenue with the trees 
I decided to ignore it and carry straight on. 

TI hadn’t gone more than fifty yards when the wall curved inwards 
and gave way to railings. There was a patch of gravel leading to a gate. 
I caught a glimpse of gravestones behind the railings. And sitting there 
on a bench beside the gate was the boy in the school blazer. 

Can you tell me, I asked, does a bus come here? 

The boy threw his head back and smiled. 

What bus would that be? 

I seem to be lost, I said, looking about me anxiously. 

There’s a City Centre bus, if that’s what you want. 


Yes, that would do, that would do fine, I said. 


But it doesn’t come here, he went on. You have to get to the main 
road. It’s not too far. I’m going that way myself. I can take you. 
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Down this way, is it? I said, pointing in the direction I was 
travelling. 


I wouldn’t go that way, said the boy. You really don’t know the 


place, do you? That's a bad area down there. 


He moved slightly to one side of the bench as if inviting me to 


take a seat. I was quite weary now and was glad to sit down. 


You don’t have to worry, said the boy, it’s quite safe here. 


Fine, I said. 


I was slumped forward, my elbows on my knees. 


Nobody spoke for a moment or two, then the boy said: 


They’re all on dope down there, you would get mugged. 


I just nodded and looked away. 


I'm serious, said the boy, seemingly put out by my muted reaction. 
You ask anybody. 


It’s all right, I said. I believe you. 


You can go that way if you want, said the boy, nobody’s stopping 
you. You'll soon find out for yourself. 


No, no, I said, I believe you. 


They’re all junkies down there, the boy said. They inject stuff. 


What school is that? I said, indicating the badge on the boy’s 
blazer. 


Don’t you know? said the boy. Have a guess. 
Is it the one back there? I said. 


The boy shrieked with laughter. He bent over, shaking his head, 
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then pointing in the direction of the junkies, he said: 
That's their school. You die in that place. 


I watched the boy in silence. He was looking down, still chuckling 
over my absurdity, shuffling the gravel underfoot. 


Then he turned to me and said: 
So that’s the way you went. I wondered where you’d got to. 


He seemed lost in thought. He stared at me as if puzzled about 
something. Then he asked if I had the time. 


It’s ten past nine, I said. 


My friend should have been here by now, he said, looking to the 
left and right. 


Your friend? I enquired. 

Oh, I don’t think he'll be now, said the boy. 

Once again I began to feel a bit uneasy. I looked at him closely. 

My friend's sixteen, the boy went on. He comes down here with his 
dog. Sometimes we cut through there, he added, nodding towards the gate. 
It’s open, you know. If you want we could go that way, it’s a lot 
quicker. The main road’s on the other side. 


I said nothing. 


It's up to you, said the boy, returning my gaze. I have to be home 
soon. 


Yes, I said, it’s getting quite late. 
Have you come a long way? said the boy. 


Quite a long way, I said, and I suddenly became aware of my heart 


beating faster and a trembling throughout my whole frame. 
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I got wandered, I said. 
I was gripping the edge of the seat in panic. 


You got wandered, repeated the boy, the broad smile returning to 


his face. You've been in the pub, right? 


I wasn’t sure how to respond. I never drank. My timidity under 
people’s eyes, especially in the glowering confines of a pub where no 
one goes unremarked, shut me out from all such places. At the same time 
I was pleased that none of this seemed to be apparent to the boy. I 
actually felt my spirits rise. To be taken for a bold reckless fellow, 
a carousing vagabond, caring nothing for anybody, not even muggers with 
hypodermics! For a moment I think I actually believed I was like that. 


It was a nice feeling. 


Come on, admit it, the boy cajoled, you've had a skinful, I can 


always tell. Let me smell your breath. 
He put his face close to mine. I turned away. 


Don’t worry, he taunted, I can always tell. You’re half drunk. You 
can’t even walk straight. 


I watched as the boy went to the gate and, with some little 
effort, pushed it open a little way. 


It's a lot quicker, said the boy, if you want to be on time for 


your bus. There’s a path straight through. 
I stared into the shadows. 
I have to be home soon, said the boy, as I hesitated. 


What about your friend? I said. My voice had dropped almost to a 


whisper. 


He won’t come, said the boy, also in a whisper, and peering into 


the dark, it's past his time. 


When I entered, the boy again pushed on the heavy gate till it 
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fell into place noiselessly behind us, then, seeing me still hesitant, 


he took my hand and yanked me forward. 


Come on, mister, there’s nothing to be scared of, it’s just a 
short-cut. You should see what you look like, you’re shaking like a 
leaf. D’ye no trust me? Never mind. When you think back on this I bet 
you'll have a good laugh. Come on, ye’ll have to move it or your gonnae 


miss your bus. 


Still smiling, he led the way into the graveyard. 
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Dr Elphinstone Keer dried his hands under a flow of warm air in 


the guests’ toilet. Newspaper reporter Alvin Sommers looked on and said: 
~ A marvellous invention. So hygienic. 


Dr Keer examined himself in the mirror. He fastened his cuff links 


and straightened his tie. 


- In the first instance, said Keer, he came to me complaining of 
extreme discomfort in the anal region. I began by congratulating him on 
his wise choice of GP. I had just completed a paper - Pruritis Ani et 
Vulvae et Scroti. It was very well received. Indeed I hope to go on to 


specialise. Proctology, you know. The rectum. 
- Ifm sure you'll do well, Sommers said. 


- Anyway, Keer went on, I found the case interesting because when 
I examined the individual in question (of whom, I may add, T had prior 
knowledge only through his wife, Denise, who was greatly troubled 
regarding his precarious mental state) I discovered what I at first took 
to be a primary chancre on the margin of the anus. I knew of course that 
it might well turn out to be a thrombosed external pile, or even Bowen’s 
disease. On further probing I came upon a horseshoe fistula quite close 
by. This fistula, subject as it is to seasonal exacerbation, was 


simulating a pile. I was not fooled for a minute. I was perfectly 
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satisfied in my own mind that foreign objects had been introduced into 
the anus at fairly regular intervals over a longish period. And 
introduced, I may add, with considerable violence. Clearly the injuries 


were not self-inflicted. We can always tell. 
- In other words, he’d been raped? queried Sommers. 
- Many times, replied Keer. 


- How very interesting. Did you enquire who was responsible for 


these repeated rapes? 
- I did. 
- And...? 
- That’s when he clammed up. He absolutely refused to name names. 
- But you had your own ideas on the subject. 
- Of course, said Dr Keer. I had plenty of ideas. 
- And what were they? 


- There was a boy in the house the name of Vlad. Mad Vlad they 
called him. An albino. I only met him the one time. A beastly individual 
with sallow skin and plooks, gave off a strong gamey odour. Quite 
appalling really. You kept out of his way if you could. Can’t imagine 
why they had him there. It couldn't have been by choice. Personally, I 
suspected him. And so did his social worker; she told me as much 
herself. It appears he had some kind of hold over the family. They were 
absolutely terrified. But Denise is the one you should talk to. She 
knows the whole frightening story. She lived through it, after all. I'm 
afraid I can’t be much help. 


~ No, no. You've been of enormous help. 


- I may as well tell you, said Keer, if you want an exclusive 
you’ll have to be quick. She’s deluged with offers. Everybody wants her 
story. Her phone never stops ringing. You know, the other day a certain 


newspaper which shall be nameless offered her an unbelievable sum just 
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to visit her home and take pictures. 
- Perhaps a word from you would - 


- If you want me to, Alvin. But I can’t exactly promise anything. 
I’m only her GP. 


- That’s all right, said Sommers. It’s very good of you to take 
the trouble. We’ll see you won’t lose by it, whatever happens. 


- Ifll do what I can. You know I’m always glad to be of 
assistance. What are friends for? I'd better get back now. I may be 
needed. This whole thing - seeing Des up there on the screen - it tears 
her apart. Nobody knows what she’s going through. I have to be on hand 


just in case. Bye, Alvin. 


- Bye, Elphy. 
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DES 


I told Mr McGill. It’s going to be all right now, I said. I’m back 
on the ball, I said. I feel new strength growing in me. I’11 take up 
jogging, I said. Rain or shine 1/11 get out there. I’1l give up fags. 
Ifill get a T-shirt, plimsoles, training shorts. I’11 go out, I'1l face 
them all. I’11 run in any street I like, on any side I like. Odd or even 
numbers nowt to me. People’s faces, people’s eyes, nowt to me. I'll sit 
in any chair, any chair at all. I’11l face up to life. I’11 stand up for 
myself. If11 answer back. I'11 count my change. I’1l ditch my rosary and 
quit mumbling. Where’s the profit in all this mumbling? No one’s 
listening, no one cares. I’1l be brusque and rude to whomsoever I like, 
whenever I like. I’11 smile when the girls pass. They’1ll see me. Who is 
that young Adonis? they’1l say. The bullies will snarl as I stride out. 
I'll just laugh. Goodbye, labyrinth! I’1l buy a kilt. I’11 go abroad. 
I’ll travel the roads of sunny France in my kilt. Who is that 
intellectual? they’1ll say as I swim in the fountain, as I raise the 
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bottle to my lips and down the litre in a one-er! Ah, yes, I’11 answer, 
you may well ask. With me the future was never compromised. I endured 
the dark night only that this day should taste the sweeter. And who is 
this sorry specimen? This skin-and-bone wreck that shambles towards me? 
Tf I am not mistaken I knew him once. Why, it’s poor Boots, poor 
wretched Boots, bully and beast of my childhood, now clapped-out, 
crumpling, nose-in-the-gutter Boots, stranger to me now than all the 


world. 
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The Eight Beefy Ladies from the Ladybird scheme meandered up and 
down the middle passage a couple of times before finding a row near the 
front with eight empty seats. They prevailed on the Punjabi youth, Abe 
the grass, and Mr McGill to move along three places. Amidst raucous 
laughter and howls from the gut they shuffled in, loaded up with 
popcorn, crisps and Irn Brew. Their speech was loud and hearty. 


ist BEEFY LADY: 


~ Did ye see a ba’-heidit lairdie fella oot there in a kilt? He 


was luikin kinna doon in the mooth for a man wi his loot. 

2n¢ BEEFY LADY: 

- His hert’s broke stickin up for his friens, the Royal Windsors. 
He’s worrit sick thil get booted oot o Scotland wance Independence comes 
alang. He’s aa wrapped up in the butcher’s apron. 


3°¢ BEEFY LADY: 


- An sma’ loss it wud be if he went wi them, the lang streak o 


piss. Never trust a coamic. 
4th BEEFY LADY: 


- Na, but I saw Lord Gus, him fae Cook Street. He was oot there 
gruntin and sniffin an eyein me up like a porker on heat. That man's 


jist drippin wi sillar. 
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5* BEEFY LADY: 


- Aye, the sow’s erse is ay weel creeshed. His durty snout’s in 


every trough. Never trust a hack. 
6** BEEFY LADY: 


- We're due a wee chynge, I'm thinkin. That London mob has shafted 
us lang enough, is that no right, Jeannie? We’11 mebbe get bigger pricks 


in Embro. Mair hairy-ersed teuchters on TV. It’s no afore time. 
7° BEEFY LADY: 


- Is that whit the referendum’s fur, ma? Bigger pricks in Embro? 


Hairy-ersed hielan’ lauddies on the telly? 
gth BEEFY LADY: 


- Yir gonnie get fuckt onywye, lassie, sae yir as weel gettin 
fuckt bi yir ain. That's whit we caa Home Rule. It's mebbe the same 


thievan haun up yir skirt, bit the dirl in yir lug ye can thole. 
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A young waiter approached R.O. Wright with the drinks he’d 
ordered. Wright took them off the tray and handed them out. Large malts 
for himself and Dr Keer. Bacardi and coke for Denise. A brandy for 
Leonard. A cappucino for Dympna, who was kind enough to take an orange 


squash over to O’Connor at the console. 


- I think Mr Wright has an announcement to make, said Keer, 


raising a hand for silence. 
R.O. Wright cleared his throat and said: 


- Yes, well, all I am prepared to say at present is this. Denise 
is definitely writing a book. In point of fact, the book is almost 
completed. At the last count it was in excess of sixteen hundred A4 


pages long. She pulls no punches. Everything you have heard about Des 
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is true. Only you haven't heard the half of it. She leaves nothing out. 
She lists all the objects, devices, inventions and contrivances. That 
takes up a whole chapter. Candles of all shapes and sizes, chair-legs 
of varying thicknesses, a policeman’s truncheon (her own brother’s, 
would you believe? filched from him in his sleep by the pervert Des), 
a wine bottle, a wooden potato-masher, bicycle handlebars, and one 
hundred and twenty other tools. It’s gut-churning stuff, I promise you. 
Vicious practices abounded. I am her agent. We can be contacted at Villa 
Elysium, off the Drymen Road, Bearsden. Only reputable people need 
apply. We'll want good money for exact details. The full story has to 
be told. We cannot, we must not, be silent. We are open to offers. 
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Attendants in white coats appeared in the performance area and set 
about dusting down and rearranging the plush leather chairs. They were 
placed in two rows, left and right of the stage, and facing each other. 
A lectern was placed downstage right. 

Between the chairs, Prison Officer Billy Strongligg swept up with 
a long-handled broom. 
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Denise turned to Dr Keer. 


- You never said anything about television. A certain tabloid 


newspaper, that’s what you said. 

Keer was beside himself with delight. 

- I know, I know, we've struck gold! 

- But do I look all right? This blouse. I mean if I’d known... 

- You look great. That TV man was just telling me. They can’t take 
their eyes off you. The camera will be on you all night. You couldn’t 


buy this kind of publicity. The Press boys will have to double their 
offer after tonight. 
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- Well, you better be right. I’m only doing this for your sake. 


- Denise. Trust me. Think book sales. Millions of them. Think mega 


bucks. 


Denise took his hand and put her glass in it. 


- Make it a double. 
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A media studies group from Gilmorehill gathered round TV film 
supremo Annie Mac Browne. Her soft Fife accents passed over her hearers 
like balm. 


- The first thing, as I see it, said Annie, is that we concentrate 
on Denise. It might help if we spend a wee minute thinking about the 
chief ingredients in her philosophy of life. Think of it as a philosophy 
evolved out of no less than seven thousand peak viewing-time hours. It 
incorporates insights which Des unfortunately has never been able to 
share in. You have to understand one thing. Long ago Des, for whatever 
reason, hardened his heart against the tube. Denise fully realised - and 
if you like you can take this as the cornerstone of the culture and 
civilisation we are part of - that nothing she could ever think, say or 
even do will ever be the least bit relevant. It is a state of extreme 
blessedness, if you think about it. She can and will discuss anything 
and everything - with the right person, of course. But on no account 
must there be any attempt to change the way things are. Denise had 
accepted that. Des could not. He was trapped in the sad delusion that 
by some means or other, some time or other, he could be a force for 
change. In socio-cultural terms Des is really a nineteenth century 
throwback. Personality-wise he’s a dud, a retard. All right to switch 
onto for a good shudder in a horror report after the nine o! clock 
watershed, but not for living with, never for living with, believe me, 


I know; I’ve been there. I have intimate knowledge of abusers. 


Mama Rook stood up and waved as Beatrix the Hun entered the 


auditorium. Beatrix waved back and started up the steps. 


- Ye hivnae missed much, said Mama Rook. 
- Is that him? said Beatrix staring at the screen. 
- Aye, said Mama Rook, dae ye ken him? Was he the wan ye saw? 


Beatrix collapsed into the seat beside her friend. She blinked her 


eyes a few times and put on her glasses. 
- Well? said Mama Rook. Whit dae ye think? 


- Aye, that’s him, said Beatrix with an emphatic nod. I’m never 


wrang wi faces. He was the wan. The dirty beast. 


- If we were doing this programme, Annie continued, we’d home in 
on Denise at every opportunity. We’d want to get her movements, her body 
language, which the viewer will respond to big time. Get her crossing 
and re-crossing her legs, she does that very nicely, have you noticed? 
Look at the way she lets her palm rest on her thigh. Look at the way she 
sips her drink. She’s a delight, an absolute delight. A natural, in 
fact. And there’s the GP as well. We’d want plenty of him. I have a 
feeling there might just be a little bit of a romantic link there. We'd 
want to work that up where possible. Remember she’s an intelligent 
woman, and a very brave one. Someone with whom Dr Keer would enjoy a 
good old chinwag of an evening. The right kind of course. Hard drugs and 
condoms in Primary 1, AIDS in the Third World, genetic fingerprinting, 
electronic tagging, erotomania, the sex crimes register, stalking, the 
collapse of parental authority, the leniency of the courts. 
Paradoxically, although they never attempt to interfere, it’s people 
like those two who will save society in the end, bear that in mind. 
Between them they are able, not only to pinpoint, dissect and analyse 
the social malaise, but actually come up with remedies, solutions - the 
solution in fact. Not that they had far to look. No, no. You see they 
in themselves are the solution. Think about it. Some idiots still talk 
as if interfering makes things happen. They are the tamperers. 
Elphinstone and Denise had gone beyond that nonsense. Deep in their 
hearts they know, they simply know, nothing is ever really amiss. They 
prefer to let the properly constituted authority handle everything. For 


PCA always knows best, even if it sometimes gets it a little bit wrong, 


or even a big bit. In the end it’s always OK. 


Mama Rook ripped open her Smith’s crisps packet and scrunched 
around looking for the salt sachet. Beatrix the Hun munched on a Scotch 


pie and sipped Bovril from a flask. 
- He needs the hot iron, that fella, said Beatrix. 


- Aye, an the snippers an aa, said Mama Rook. 


- For contrast, said Annie, pointing to the video screen, look at 
Desmond, in my view a born meddler. The first thing to note about Des 
is that he is quite simply a failure. He failed as a son to Greta, he 
failed as a Benedictine monk, he failed as a teacher, and he failed 
monumentally as a husband. Of course he accepts no responsibility for 
his shortcomings. He did not fail, it is the system to blame, that’s 
the way he sums up his life. And to get back at the system he made his 
target the happy family itself, the happy little group in front of the 
telly, mummy and daddy and the little ones, the last remaining shrine 
to which, I am glad to say, the desecrators lay siege in vain. This is 
how I see it. In Desmond’s sick logic the happy family and its values 
are a myth, or to be more precise, a PR creation, a psychic implantation 
by the power elite who wish to subjugate and control us through our own 
idiocies. And there is no abomination he would not embrace if he thought 
it would expose that myth and undermine the exploiters. They are right 
to call him an amoral monster. If he was into political protest he’d be 
shouting ‘smash the state’. He hasn’t the guts for that, so he goes 
after ‘family values’ instead. ‘Smash the family!’ that’s Desmond's 
motto. And it isn’t just the family. He’s out to eliminate for good and 


all the unique blessedness of being able to leave it all to - 
- The properly constituted authorities, chorused the class. 


- Very good, said Annie, smiling. PCA works, you better believe 


it. And now please be seated. 


She turned and descended a few steps. The students fanned out 


behind her into three rows of seats. 
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- From intervening, Annie said, raising an admonitory finger, to 
interfering; from subversion to depravity, is but the shortest of steps. 
But it is, alas, an inevitable step. And no one knows that better than 
poor Denise. But here the horizon brightens. Tonight Denise will stand 
up and denounce Desmond before thirty-six million spellbound viewers. 
Tomorrow she will have him certified, and he will be held here without 
limit of time. But the sentence is neither here nor there. His name will 
be officially indited in the register of sex predators, that’s the main 
thing. That above all was what she had fought for all through the years. 
That is what kept Elphinstone by her side, when glistering prizes 
awaited him elsewhere. Decent people everywhere are punching the air and 
cheering. They will be able to rest peacefully in their beds tonight. 
For Des the game is up, death would be a kindness. For Denise a new day 
dawns and happiness beckons. She and her faithful Elphinstone, staunch 
upholders of our PCA values, must get on with their lives. The good 
doctor, who stuck by her through thick and thin, remember, and even when 
things looked blackest was always there with a comforting hug and a 
cheery word, may ~- we never know -— find consolation at last in the arms 
of Denise. And she will be consoled in his. Can you see it? The people 
at home are clapping their hands. There will be music. Oh, you can bet 
on it, boys and girls. This one will run and run. 


20 
DES 


When I tell people here my story they laugh. They do it all the 
time. I don’t blame them. I have to laugh myself sometimes when I think 
about what’s happening to me. I think I see it in their faces. Yesterday 
PO Strongligg was mimicking my stutter. I couldn’t help but join in the 
merriment. But that got him angry and he pulled me about a little bit. 
I myself never get angry. I try to please them all I can. They’ve taken 
all my belongings. They make me wear paper things. It’s comical. Like 
the day I was walking in the street with this letter to my lawyer all 
written out. It’s easier for me if I write everything down beforehand. 
When I’m in front of people, when I have to look into people’s faces, 
I just go to pieces. Then I start making faces. I have always known I 
was probably, quite a lot of the time, misreading what I saw in other 
people’s faces; once or twice, as a matter of fact, I’ve had proof 
positive to this effect, but by then of course, by the time I had the 
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proof, it was too late to do any good. And even although I know I don’t 
read faces very well, it doesn’t help, in fact not only does it add to 


my sense of panic, I sometimes think it might even be its cause. 


Anyway, it seems I have no control over the faces I make in 
return. I don’t know what kind of faces I make, or even when I’m making 
them. But I am convinced the faces I make do not always reflect my true 
feelings, unless of course my face has surer access to my true feelings 
than the conscious part of my mind. I admit I do not always know, when 
certain things happen to me, whether to laugh or cry. Consequently I 
have found it safest to mount a steady campaign of vigilance against 
both laughter and tears. But whilst the campaign may be steady enough 
in the mind, my face goes its own way. Sometimes I just have to close 


my eyes and hope for the best. 


I have suffered for my faces, believe me. I have seen judges tear 
at their wigs with rage at the faces I make. A woman from the social 
work department spent half an hour screaming at me. She said she would 


do her best to get me put away. 
What harm have I ever done you? I said. 
You're laughing at us, she said. You’re disgusting. 


Even perfect strangers in the street often react angrily and grab 
at me and pull me about. Usually they just shout something abusive and 
push me to one side. Still and all, I am occasionally the recipient of 
small gifts. Like that day in Garnethill, near the school, when an Asian 
gentleman stuffed a grey striped shirt into my overcoat pocket. But such 


moments of kindness are few and far between. 


When I reached the main thoroughfare I turned right and walked 
straight into a sea of faces queuing four deep at the bus stop. My 
agitation grew. I hesitated, casting a look a long way back to the 
junction where the 58 bus would appear. There was no bus in sight. I 
still felt too close to the environs of my shame to halt my departure 
even momentarily. It was better to keep moving. It was, after all, a 
familiar agony, passing in day-light under the eyes of my accusers, and 


I knew that distance usually brought relief. 


So I continued on, walking very fast in the direction of the city. 
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But today was different. Relief was slow in coming, and I knew why. The 
meeting I was travelling towards represented much the same order of 
agony as had brought about my collapse in the street. In the lawyer’s 
office it would be that Des, the Des I was racing to slough off, who 
would be called forth, laid bare, foully scrutinized and reimmersed in 
shame. I turned into side streets and took long detours, but my 


destination was the fixed point of my misery. 


The clock in Union Street, only a few steps from Balluni’s office, 
told me I had one hour till the interview. I had to escape the frenzied 
streets, I needed refuge for that hour, and I sought it in the dream. 
I was out at the kerb’s edge, clear of the doorway and the closemouth. 
I was making no gestures. The lLieges passed in and out unimpeded by my 
bulk. I was not soliciting favours from passersby. Not engaging minors 
in conversation. Not humming party tunes. All buttoned up with no 
private parts exposed to the public gaze. I was not even rummaging in 
the litter basket. I was trying for my escape dream, my dream of total 
isolation, my kiddie dream, my secret prayer. I would always start by 
trying hard not to see things. It was important to avoid people’s eyes. 
There was no room for recognition, real or imagined, of either sight or 
sound. There was no room for talk. I had to find the right spot, stand 
still, and try hard not to look, not to listen. In time the dream would 
come. When it came I made everything my own. I absorbed and translated 
everything into myself. I would possess all the world at once, ina 
single rapturous moment, and yet remain untouched by the world, my 
integrity intact, my innocence whole. I would become the virginal child 
I longed to be - the child that had wandered from me long years back, 
and whom I now sought, in the cold mists of my terrible desperation, 
every day of my life. 


I may say I made no gestures, threatening or otherwise, while I 
stood there. I was not shaking my fist at the world. I was just standing 
there, trying hard not to look into people’s faces. People swishing 
past, people on busy errands to and fro, people in motor cars, on buses, 
people with people to see, places to go, things to attend to. I was 
trying not to look at the faces they made. Trying to stop myself making 


the same faces in return. I was waiting for the dream to well up in me. 


But it wasn’t the dream that came. It was the police. They were 
both young men. They looked like fourteen-year olds to me. One was 


dour, one smiling. They pushed me into the doorway. 
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They asked for ID. All I had was this letter to my lawyer. I took it out 
and showed it to them. 


That's me, I said. That’s my name and address at the top. It’s my 


whole story from beginning to end. 


They pored over my letter diligently, passing the sheets back and 
forth between them. I have to confess I was quite flattered by this. 
That was the funny thing, as I look back. I’d been working on it for two 
weeks. I'd taken great pains with it. 


It was hard to know what to put in and what to leave out. I didn’t 
want to create the wrong impression. It’s not that I think there's a 
conspiracy against me or anything of that sort. I try never to leave 


people with that impression. 


I suppose I must have left quite a lot out. It really wasn’t much 
to do with the charges against me, although they were mentioned of 
course. There really wasn’t much to be said on that side, not by me, 
anyway. I was told they had all these witnesses, including several 
police officers and two taxi drivers, as well as half the kids in the 
Ladybird housing scheme. The letter wasn’t so much about the case as 
about me myself. I was hoping Mr Balluni would pass it up to the bench 
before sentence upon me was finally passed, and then the judge might see 
the whole thing in a different light; and however I might be holding my 
head, or whatever queer faces I might be making, he would understand my 
problem and would not be unduly upset, as has happened in other cases 
I appeared in. It was my only hope. It was the one thing that cheered 
me up in the weeks before the trial. 


I don’t believe it was the letter that led to my arrest that day. 
I think it was what was coming out in my face. You may feel disposed to 
scoff, to dismiss this as simply the excreta of a jittery conscience or 
maybe a deranged mind. I have no wish to be intractable. I am perfectly 
willing to be reassured. When the police are standing on your toes 


certain things are easier to believe than others. 


When we got to the police station, they took me down to a cell and 
opened it and told me to get in. The kindly one still looked friendly, 
even concerned. The dour one jerked his thumb and said, Get in! 
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There was a plastic drinking mug on the floor in the corner. Maybe 
it shouldn't be there, I thought. Maybe I should pick it up and hand it 
out to them. Why I wanted to do that, I can’t say exactly. Unless maybe 
it was to curry favour, get into their good books, let them see I was 
a decent person, not holding a grudge. So I bent down to pick it up and 
that’s when the kick came. It went straight to the bone. It looked 


almost as if I invited it, now I think about it. 


The door slammed shut. I couldn’t tell whose boot it was, which 
cop. Someone stayed to look in at the spyhole. The eyes looked cold. 
Oddly, judging from the angle of the kick, it more than likely came from 
the nice one. Who it was staring in at me, and me rolled up in agony on 
the floor, I could never be sure. At least they got a laugh out of it. 
I listened to them laughing as they went away. It took a wee while 
before I was able to laugh. I do laugh at it now, this ninny, always 


bending down. 
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Anita Groffe yanked O’Connor’s arm and pinned him up against the 


console. 
- You've ballsed-up the whole event. This guy in the toilet sucks. 


- I'm sorry you're disappointed, said O’Connor. I'm afraid it’s 


hard to please everybody. 


- You’re pleasing nobody. The people want Hillinger. I want 


Hillinger. 


- Buy a fucking dildo, said O'Connor as he disengaged his arm. 
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In the toilets corridor funky-punky Ruth Wypart gave The Face a 
rundown of some questions he might like to respond to in live interview 


for her BBC radio show. She said: 
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- Do you consider yourself a cult? Is it true you were once an SAS 
commando? Do you still like to fist paparazzi in the mouth? Can you tell 
us how you first fell in love with the Windsors? Was it Charles or Diane 
you felt drawn to? Can you tell us was it really sexual or just brown- 


nosing as a prole reflex? Why did the Aussies hound you? 
The Face bit his underlip. Ruth went on: 


- I’m going to say you're the best thing to hit this town since a) 
rubber johnnies, b) Oor Wullie, c) Y fronts, d) 2-ply toilet tissue, or 
c) kotex simplicity mini pads. Pick your epithet. 
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The lights in the auditorium dimmed slightly, and there was polite 
applause, as the distinguished panel. of independent experts trooped onto 
the stage. They were led by the tall, elegant figure of Dr Lufft ina 
cream Armani suit and dickey-bow tie. He waved to the audience and took 


up his position at the lectern. After him came: 
The steatopygic Lord Dimpark of Corkerhill, 
protector of womanhood and scourge of abusers, 


who has filled five jails. 


Forensic psychologist Dr Hubert Troon, an 


acknowledged authority on “recovered memories”, 


guru for the sex abuse industry. 


SMP and Sex Abuse Counsellor Rosie McGuffie, a dream 
in a 4-panel flared evening kilt of Graham of 
Menteith tartan with matching waistcoat and jabot 


blouse. 


Chief Constable Edgar Ratner, OBE, a spin doctor. 


Former missionary Smiler Barkley, a lecturer 
at the Bible Training Institute for the West 
of Scotland, author of the best-selling Is God an 


Astronaut? 
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Dr Alfreda Pryce-Mupp, Relationship Expert and 
Child Protection Officer, in an catmeal Shetland 


cardigan with bashed fruit in the pockets. 


Canon Joseph Whales Dearie, a prison chaplain. 


PO Billy Strongligg hovered in the wings with his broom. 


Dr Lufft smiled at the audience and straightened out his notes on 
the lectern. He put a fist to his mouth and coughed. Then as he parted 
his lips to speak, Euro MP Jenny Buchanan, sitting in the body of the 


hall, jumped to her feet and waved to a cameraman. She began: 


- If no one minds, I would like to say something just at this 
juncture, before the ball is set rolling, so to speak. I think you will 
find it pertinent. I was invited to participate in a Think-In on the 
subject of vice and villainy in this town. I was flying over the Indian 
ocean, from Mombasa to Karachi, on EEC business, when I opened the 
telegram. I was very upset, I didn’t know what to do, my business in 
Karachi was no unimportant affair. Then to my utter amazement I 
discovered that I had booked the wrong flight. I was in fact flying to 
Nassau in the Bahamas, where me and Norman had a smashing four weeks 
just about a year ago. By the time we landed it was much too late for 
my Karachi meeting. That made my mind up for me, so to speak. In fact 
it was rather strange; uncanny even, the way it happened. This is where 
I ought to be, I told myself, my roots are here, my friends are here, 


so here I am. Such are the ways of providence. 
Oo’Connor coughed into his microphone. He said: 
- I think Dr Lufft has the floor. 


- T am happy to say, Jenny went, waving O'Connor into momentary 
oblivion, I am happy to say that I have no personal knowledge of the man 
in the toilet. I am sure he’s a nice enough chappie and will do well 
enough once he’s received his full quota of electric shocks or whatever. 
We must not forget that the eyes of the world are upon us. Do I have the 
assurance of the Chair that as tight a reign as possible will be kept 
on proceedings, to ensure that, in the interests of the vast majority, 


whose views on these matters I am totally and unreservedly identified 
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with, this Think-In does not degenerate into a cabaret act for perverts? 


~ I think, said O’Connor, we can give the lady the assurance she 
seeks. We have everything under control. There is no need for alarm or 
dismay. Now Dr Lufft, if you please. 


The doctor pointed to Desmond on the screen and said: 


- This is a very interesting case. The individual you see before 
you falls into what we call the polymorphous perverse group. In simple 
terms it means that there is no form of sexual behaviour, deviant or 
otherwise, which he is not ready to engage in at a moment’s notice. He 
has propositioned both myself and Chief Nursing Officer O’Connor not 
once but on several occasions during the short time he has been in our 
care. PO Billy Strongligg also has to be continually on his guard. 


- We know all about that old stuff, said R.O. Wright. Let’s get 
the victims on show. My daughter ought to be heard. 


Sporadic applause as Denise, supported by Dr Keer, with W.P. 
Morgan and R.O. Wright pushing from behind, lurched into the spotlight. 


- It was the time he was having trouble with his hip, said Denise. 
He'd been advised to do some gymnastics but he wasn’t able for it and 
somehow he’d injured himself lifting the weights. He was laid off quite 
some time. Then we heard about this grant you could get to house 
homeless teenagers. I was still at work and he was home all day. It 
seemed an ideal solution. Invariably the boarders were male and as a 
rule they were just newly released from prison or had been let out of 
the mental hospitals which the region was closing down. None of them had 
a job or any hope of getting one. All their Giro cheques were paid 
straight to us, which was a wise precaution because many of these lads 
were quite vulnerable and easily taken advantage of. We were also 


responsible for their medication. 


- This is true, said R.O. Wright. It’s all too true. 


Denise went on; 


- I only knew something was terribly wrong when I arrived home 
unexpectedly one lunchtime and found my husband doing the housework in 
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my bra and pantihose. He was hoovering the carpet in the lounge, and 
smoking a cigarette as he hoovered. He was wearing a tiny pink apron and 
my polka-dot hair band. He had his back to me as I entered. I just stood 
and stared. I was speechless with shock and disgust. And then I saw 
Kolendo, one of the boarders. Mad Vlad they called him, a boy of only 
sixteen but very powerfully built, he had thighs on him like tree 
trunks, and a back like a wall. He was stripped to the waist, standing 
there smiling, buckling up his belt. He seemed actually to be enjoying 
my embarrassment. He put his hands on his hips and ambled towards me, 


still with that arrogant, insufferable smirk. I got very angry I said: 
- I want you out of this house. Now! 


- But Vlad just laughed, maniacally. He threw a glance at Des who 
had just that moment turned round. He was wearing eye shadow. I was sick 


to my stomach. 


- You tell this bitch, said Kolendo. You fucking tell her who’s 
running this house! You tell her - before I put my fist in her face! 


- A terrible thing, said Keer. It beggars belief. A woman in her 


ewn home. 


- And always, said Denise, always that fearful maniacal laugh. As 
you can imagine, I just couldn’t return to work that day, I just 
couldn't, the whole thing just drained me. Nothing in my upbringing had 
prepared me for that day. I went upstairs and lay down, I wanted to be 
sick. I just lay there, trying to work out how best to handle this new 
horrible situation. I thought of my poor father and my dear brother. I 
tried to recall anything useful that Mr Morgan might have said in 
church; a lifeline I could cling to in my desperation. But my mind was 


a blank. I was paralysed with fear and loathing. 
- The brute had a knuckleduster, said R.O. Wright. 
- With such trauma, said Dr Keer, the wonder is she didn’t snap. 
-~ I had only lain there a few minutes, said Denise, when Kolendo 
burst into the bedroom and took me by force. Des came in after him and 


watched. He just stood there and watched. I could see he was aroused. 


The sight of me being taken like that seemed to turn him on. I couldn’t 
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believe what was happening. 
- It’s all true, said Wright. Every bit of it. 


- From that time on, said Denise, I was Kolendo’s plaything. Often 
he beat me. I was warned by Des not to report any of this to the 
authorities, or ever mention it to my father or brother. Don’t get Vlad 
mad, Des would say, he bites jugulars. I learnt later from the Child 
Protection Officer, Dr Alfreda Pryce-Mupp, that this was indeed true. 
We lived in mortal dread of his towering rages. Any little thing could 
set him off, maybe not his favourite brand of beer in the fridge, or no 
Polish sausage for his tea, things like that. Sometimes he just thumped 
your head off the wail. Other times he unbuckled his belt and took you 
upstairs. A lot of the time he kept Des tied up in various cupboards 
throughout the house. One night Kolendo put him out the bedroom window. 
He said that was usually what he did to insects if he found one in the 
house. He put them out the window because he did not like squashing poor 
little crawling things. He held Des by the ankles and threatened to drop 
him onto our greenhouse, where he would be with his own kind, Vlad said, 


the termites and centipedes. 
- Damnable, said Keer. She could be scarred for life. 


- He demanded, resumed Denise, that I fetch him his breakfast in 
bed every morning at eleven-thirty sharp. He liked everything fried in 
olive oil, four gigot chops and thick Cumberland sausages with buttered 
rolls and fresh ground coffee. I never saw him once use a knife and 
fork. When he was done eating he would start groping me with his thick 
greasy fingers and sucking my nipples with his fat-smeared mouth. 
Practically every night he got drunk on Polish Spirit. I cannot bring 
myself to describe the extravagant acts of lechery he committed on me. 
It was a nightmare. My life was hell, but I stuck it out for Des’s sake. 
I was afraid of what mad Vlad might do to him, Des was so spineless, 
such a pathetic, weak coward. But the truth was - and I’ve only come to 
realise it quite recently, thanks to Dr Alfreda who has been counselling 
me ~ Des was enjoying the whole thing. It’s monstrous and unbelievable, 
I know, but that’s the kind of sick creature he is. He was loving every 
minute of it. Our situation kept him in a state of permanent sexual 
excitement. Often he stood close behind the boy, sometimes even touching 


him, egging him on to sterner excesses. 
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Canon Dearie strayed across to Denise and patted her shoulder in 
tender admonition. 

- Pray to the Blessed John Ogilvie, he said. 

- What’s that? What's that? said R.O. Wright, earie-wigging. 

- The martyr Ogilvie, said Dympna Batson. 

R.O. Wright shook the Canon’s hand. 


- Good! Good! We're all martyrs here. 


- I say the tridentine Mass, said the Canon, in a derelict smiddy 
in Ross Street, Calton, next door to the linoleum dealer, at twelve noon 
every second Sunday. Our numbers may be negligible but the quality of 
devotion is superb. We have already had one apparition. John Duns Scotus 
appeared to a young lady with the St Vitus Dance and she had it no more. 
We hope it’s a trend. At least the water is drinkable. We had all the 


lead piping removed. Pilgrims queue at my door just for a sup of it. 

- They always have a gimmick, remarked Smiler Barkley. 

Jimmy (‘Hitler’) Robinson, formerly a detective in Garngad, now a 
messenger-at-arms, came from backstage draped in a sandwich board with 
a printed message fore and aft. He paraded up and down, doing several 


about-turns, and saluting the Lord Provost. On one side the message ran: 


LADIES 
WATCH YOUR HANDBAGS 


and on the other 


GENTLEMEN 
BEWARE OF PICKPOCKETS 


Stretching forward on the edge of her chair, Dr Alfreda Pryce-Mupp 
put her hand up. 


- If I may be permitted to add one or two little things, said 
Alfreda. I am well acquainted with Vladimir Kolendo. I have been 
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involved with him since he was eleven, when he was had up for ram- 
raiding in the Milngavie area. When he got probation I invited him to 
my house in Aviemore where he was a guest for nearly a year without any 
unpleasantness ensuing whatsoever. He is a kindly, good-natured boy who, 
although certainly the perpetrator, was not the instigator of these 
fearful crimes. Without the shadow of a doubt it was the ruffian Des who 
put him up to it. Des wrote the part and by some trick or other 
persuaded the poor lad to perform it. Everything Vladimir did was Des’s 
idea. They would spend hours and hours rehearsing it. In fact, Des 
coached him from a prepared script, which I have in my possession. It 
consists of a prologue and seventy-three scenes, some three hundred 
typewritten sheets with marginal notes in Des’s own hand. These notes 
are conclusive proof that Des choreographed the whole sick pantomime. 
I will probably be handing the manuscript over to Vladimir's lawyers, 


if and when the police manage to contact the youth. 


- We'll lay him by the heels, said Leonard. Have no anxiety on 


that score. 


- I just hope, said Alfreda, that he hasn’t been driven to do 
himself a mischief because of all the hoo-ha over this Des business. 
However I think it more likely he went abroad, probably Warsaw or 
Chechenia, or maybe Bosnia or Kosova, where the ‘trampled orphans’ are. 
But for the moment you can take my word for it, the sodomomizing of 
Denise and other lewd exploits are clearly indicated in the script. Des 
even provided him with all the dirty words - dialogue too foul to be 
repeated on broadcast television - and somehow, like the Svengali he 
undoubtedly is, convinced the child that it would be music in Denise’s 
ears. He had the boy actually believing that physical, sexual and verbal 
abuse of both himself and Denise would probably save their marriage and 
keep a happy home together. I have been approached by the press, I won't 
deny it. They seem very eager to get their dirty little mitts on Des’s 
script. I don’t know what I’11 do. I am still a presbyterian at heart, 
you know, although I read philosophy at Oxford when a girl. Some days 
I want to consign the document to the flames, the work of a debauched 
and wicked man totally given over to irremissible rottenness. At other 
times I am conscious that it might well be of quite unique interest to 
my colleague Dr Troon. Then again, to do full justice to the boy 
Vladimir, one feels the document, naturally in a purged and gutted-out 
version, could certainly be made available to a popular audience of 
right-minded people, at a suitable price. I don’t know what to do. I am 
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open to persuasion one way or the other. I will let you know. 


24 
DES: 


I am walking in a narrow place, a dark place, the lane. In my 
right hand I have a weapon, a hatchet. I feel strong, I feel protected. 
There are other people there, just up ahead. They turn and stare at me 
but keep their distance. Each in turn puts a bad word on me, they are 
condemning me, not for anything in particular, so far as I am aware, 
just for being who and what I am, it seems, just for holding my head in 


that peculiar way. 


They keep saying: That’s him, that’s Des, that’s the one we know 
about. Then bit by it they start edging towards me. Under their arms the 
women are carrying little wickerwork baskets. I know they mean to take 
me. They come up close. They try to pinion my arms and put me on the 
ground. I wave the hatchet in the air and move out of reach. They jeer 
and keep on coming. Their jeering frightens me. I don’t understand why 
they don’t back off. I’m beginning to panic now. Then I look up and I 
see what's wrong. I discover that the hatchet in my hand is only a 
spoon. I am terrified and full of shame. I try to hide the spoon under 
my coat. But it’s too late. They wrench the spoon out of my hand and 
throw it in the gutter. They make jokes about the spoon. My feet are 
swept from me and they pinion me and hold me to the ground. They put a 
pink patch on the back of my jacket. The women are sewing it into my 
jacket. The children prod me with their feet to see if I move. I call 
out for Dr Lufft. If you see Dr Lufft let him know. 


Dr Lufft made a hurried note. 


- If he’s after the sympathy vote, said Rosie McGuffie, he’s out 
of luck. If we catch him in Ladybird, we’1l geld him. 


2/8 
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DES: 

I want to talk about my mother, I said. 

All right, you said, we'll talk about your mother. 


It’s a big responsibility, I said. She’s going downhill. She needs 


me . 
And who does Des need? you said. 


I have to be on hand, I said. In case anything happens. The carers 


don’t look in every day. Anything could happen. 
I suppose I’m lucky in a way, you said. Not having any ties. 


You don’t know how lucky you are, I said. Anything could happen. 
She could have a stroke. She could be lying there on the floor. Nobody 
to help her. 


It’s a sad time, you said. The sun is going down. 


I have to take charge of her money, I said. The carers are robbing 


her. 

That's the way it is these days, you said. 

She still asks about old Taig, I said. Old taig in his hard chair 
by the cold grate. She cries at night. I turn away. I go out of the 
room. I know she wants me to hear. 

I know, you said, but tears or no tears, you do her good. 

I betrayed her, I said. 


She forgives you, you said. 


Then you moved closer. Blankets and coverlet heaped at the bottom 
of the bed. A hot June day. I am sobbing. Boots wipes my tears. 
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Cries of Where’s Hillinger? We want Hillinger! started up by the 
Eight Beefy Ladies in row F, soon spread throughout the capacity 
audience. Mama Rook was seen to be gesticulating wildly. 

o’Connor bellowed: 

- Order! Order! We'll have some order, please! 

Strident howls of derision followed, and somebody let fly with an 
apple stump. There were yelps and screeches as a gang of rowdies filed 
into the corridor to visit the buffet. Some of the police cadets 


followed them out. 


O'Connor trained a beam of light on Mama Rook. The hawker woman 
leaned over, pointed downwards and shouted: 


- Sjambok these two! 


Inspector Leonard stood in the middle aisle and called to her: 


- What is it, woman? Have you witnessed a criminal act? 


Aye! she shrieked. They’ ve been at it since they came in. 

- OfConnor, with a sixth sense in these matters, quickly homed in 
on Abe the grass and either the turbaned Punjabi or McGill seated in 
deep shadow at the end of the row. He shone his torch on them. 


- What’s been going on here? he shouted. 


Inspector Leonard hurried over to O'Connor. He jabbed upwards with 
his thumb a couple of times and spoke in a whisper. 


- That woman is a mental case. Ignore her. 
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- Oh, dear! said O’Connor. I was sure I had them. 


- Well, thank your lucky stars I poked my nose in. That woman is 
crackers. She can ruin a career in the twinkling of an eye. A couple of 
years ago I lost two promising young constables thanks to that woman's 
perjured imaginings. We know her. We don’t pay any attention any more. 
And by the way, added Leonard, pointing to the screen, did you hear that 
bit about the hatchet? 


- I heard it, said O'Connor. I have it jotted down. 
-— Good man. Keep on it. 
Dimpark called out: 


- One moment there. Who is that woman? Is anything known? Is she 


a Catholic? 
- Just a poor imbecile, m’lud, said O’Connor. 


- Well, she doesn’t fool me, said Dimpark. Any further outburst 
and I'll have her for contempt. The conviction rate in this court is 
unparalleled anywhere on earth. On that score we cannot be faulted. 
When Holyrood gets some muscle we’ll do even better. I won’t have anyone 
calling the court into question. The jury was fully vetted. A day or two 
in the cells would doubtless bring her to her senses. Pray continue, 


Doctor. 
Lufft bowed. 
- Thank you, m’lud. 
Jenny Buchanan raised a point of order. 


- I was led to believe that this was to be an invited audience. Am 


I to take it that undesirable elements have gatecrashed the event? 


- The bastards are everywhere, screamed The Face. They're trying 
to fuck-up everything. I know some of them. I can make positive 


identifications. 
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Dainty but belligerent sports columnist Mordecai Slain stood up to 


take stock of the audience. 


- My God, he’s right! They’ve come in strength. It’s a plot to 
sabotage the Think-In. 


Rosie McGuffie, in a hearty gesture, elbowed Lord Dimpark in the 


solar plexus. 
- We won'ft let them! 


- We must all stay calm, said Jenny Buchanan. We mustn’t lose a 
grip on things. That’s exactly what the troublemakers want. The eyes of 
the world are upon us. We must stay cool under fire. I travelled all the 
way from Nassau to be here. It’s a historic opportunity for modern 
penology. It’s a momentous occasion. We've waited three hundred years 
for it. Our practices and procedures must be seen to be yielding results 
we can be proud of. Tonight we can put our case sensibly and quietly and 
give all right-minded people a better understanding of what’s afoot. We 
can make this a defining moment in the history of Nethercairn. But I 
have to say it: the man in the toilet is an unmitigated disaster. We 
need a success story. They said it was to be Hillinger, the man with the 
art worid trembling at his feet: the telegram was quite specific. We 


have to get Hillinger on. 


- I think Dr Lufft has the floor, said O’Connor. If he could be 


allowed to proceed uninterrupted, please. 


- Yes. Thank you, O’Connor. Very well, then. To continue: On 
admission fairly severe personality disturbance was immediately 
detected. There were gross inconsistencies of speech pattern 
interconnected with obvious paramnesia with special reference to early 
environment. There was evidence of persecutory delusions in relation to 
certain colleagues, and for one - a Mr McGill - he seemed to harbour a 
particular contempt. Staff-room situations had become unbearably 
stressful for him. He refused to work with computers for fear of injury 
from electro-magnetic rays. For the same reason it seems he rationed his 
Tv viewing at home, ultimately reducing it to zero. He could not 
tolerate to be anywhere near a micro-wave oven, dish-washer or washing 
machine in operation. After two years of marriage he developed an 


interest in Animal Rights and Green issues. His only hobby seemed to be 
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going on protest marches. One time he got himself arrested and, so he 
claims, beaten up in a police landrover and afterwards in the cells. We 
have not yet been able to establish whether this is mere fantasy. We 
suspect that it is. On my first visit to him on the ward he was, as you 
see him now, lying semi-naked on the floor, restlessly shifting his 
position. He was quite disinhibited and played with his penis throughout 
the interview. The form of his speech was grossly normal. His mood was 
subjectively euthymic but he seemed elated objectively. He was 
ostensibly cheerful but threatened on more than one occasion to punch 
Billy Strongligg’s eyes out. At this point restraints were employed for 
his own safety as well as my staff’s. He denied feeling watched, 
followed or otherwise persecuted. He also denied thought interference 
or passive phenomena. He denied any ideas of self harm. It was obvious 
his insight into his condition was very poor. He was not thought to be 
grossly thought-disordered, although there were inappropriate responses 
during the first examinations. For example he wanted to know if I 
defecated with the same frequency as I masturbated on working days as 
well as at weekends. When I suggested regular neuroleptic medication he 
began to lose his temper and question my knowledge of psychiatry. He 
began testing me with various questions of a theoretical nature. He was 
often very sarcastic and rather nasty. He said he would refuse all anti- 
psychotic medication as he didn’t want to be turned into a cabbage. He 
described his mood as frustrated and bored. He was objectively irritable 
and elated. When seen by me a week later he was still not expressing 
ebvious delusional beliefs or admitting to auditory hallucinations. 
However his insight was felt to be questionable on that occasion also. 
He claimed to have taken Holy Orders in his early twenties. He kept 
saying he was talking to God and two hundred saints. He said they 
sometimes communicated with him in the night, in various ways, sometimes 
sexual. There was also somebody called Boots who had to be brought under 
control if the planet was to survive. In my opinion his polymorphous 
sexuality put everybody at risk - boys and girls, men and women, the 
dead as well as the living, even livestock on the farm. At length we had 


to inject him by force. 
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With her pencil and notebook at the ready, Inspector Dympna Batson 


cosied up to Denise. 


studs and a silver buckle. 


You say he beat you up. 


Who? 


203 


This Kolendo character. Your lodger. 


Oh, yes. Many times. 


How often? 


A lot. 


Once a week? 


More. 


Twice a week? 


A little bit more. 


Not every day? 


Just about. 


Was it a whip? 


He had a belt, my dear. A broad leather belt. It had diamond 


sweetener. 


We’1ll make him pay, said Batson. 


Well...Sometimes I blacked out. 


Did it happen often? 


The blackouts? 


No, the rapes. 


Quite a lot. 


He was very proud of it. He called it the 


Tell me about the savage rapes. 


~- Once every day? 
- Oftener. 
- Twice or three times? 


- In a manner of speaking, said Denise, you could, I suppose, say 
about three times, that is, after breakfast, after dinner, and after 
tea, but that would be to ignore the full range, quality, complexion, 
intensity, and duration of the attacks. Late in the evening, you see, 
he would go into town to mug homos. He loathed them, loathed everything 
about them, couldn’t bear them near him, and became a crazy man when 
they touched him. It really upset him. Sometimes he'd go home with them. 
Other times he'd take them into dark places behind warehouses and office 
buildings. Quite often he didn’t even wait for them to touch him. Once 
they'd declared themselves, once he was sure of their intentions, and 
if they happened to use certain key words he’d lose the place entirely. 
If, aS an opening gambit like, one of them used the phrase just a wee 
cuddle, my dear, well that unfortunate gentleman could be assured of a 
particularly brutal battering. It’s just the way Vlad was. He would tell 
me all about these escapades, how they whimpered, on their knees in the 
dark, his billiard ball grinding up their bones. He would whisper his 
cruel deeds as we rutted. Come to think of it, everything he liked doing 
had to be sort of clandestine, if you know what I mean, and quite 
elaborate and kind of long-drawn-out. When he returned each morning, 
you'd think he'd be fatigued, after such an exhausting night with the 
drunks and perves, but he wasn’t, not in the least. I could never get 
over it. He was only hungry. I would cook his breakfast, all the things 
he liked plus other little delicacies. Six oeufs a la frou-frou, some 
poulards supreme (with the dish heated, of course), the brandied grapes, 
and either the piggy cakes or the nutty balls. I'd fetch it all to him 
where he lay in shadow. We knew better than to open the curtains or 
switch on a light. After eating he'd be at me again till sleep finally, 
three or four hours later, got the better of him. For some reason Sunday 
tended to be his busiest night, judging from the load of goodies he'd 
have home with him on Monday mornings. He didn’t try to hide the stuff, 
it was all spread out on the bedroom carpet, and you could have helped 
yourself, although nobody ever did because of course we knew it was 
dishonestly come by. We wanted to lead by example, if you see what I 
mean, aS carers, you understand, although I’m sure he wouldn’t have 
known or worried about it, even if I had snaffled the odd bit of gold 
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er silver now and again; after all I was due some little reward for the 
sick and twisted acts he performed on me in a routine fashion after 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. Anyway by Monday night it was always gone, 
every last bit of it. He and Des would load it into our red Toyota and 
drive off with it. They would be away for a couple of hours. I never did 
learn where they took the stuff or what they did with it. I was curious, 
naturally. But they never came across about that. I had a feeling they 
were burying it some place. They always had a lot of mud on their boots 
when they got home, as if they'd been digging or shovelling. Looking 
back, he had a lot of energy, that albino. 


- I'd have died, said Dympna. 


- I doubt it, said Denise. 
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Dr Lufft leaned over the lectern and clasped his hands. His tone 


was confiding: 


- As any of my colleagues will tell you, I am not a man to take 
precipitate action. The policy in this establishment is to stay cool and 
think things through. We do not reach for the electrodes at the drop of 
a hat, as some misguided persons in our audience seem to think. Clearly 
we had to do something. From the case notes I saw that his GP had him 
on a course of trifluorperazine and chlorpromazine, and later perazine 
and prochlorperazine, and also homofenazine, perphenazine and 
fluphenazine. Later he was put on the alkylpiperidyl derivatives, 
thioridazine and mepazine. Apparently his response to these treatments 
Was scarcely satisfactory. It was in the light of this background I 
decided we should have recourse to strong neuropleptics. After pursuing 
several major lines of enquiry in regard to his deviant proclivities, 
taking into account hereditary, constitutional and genetic factors, and 
assessing all relevant indications and contraindications, cautions and 
side effects, in a word, after long and careful consideration, we 
thought a form of avoidance conditioning, more popularly known as 
aversion therapy, might prove beneficial in this particular case. 


- Beneficial to whom? queried Rosie McGuffie testily. I’d like to 
know just who you’re trying to benefit. There’s a plague out there. It’s 
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called child loving. It's tentacles reach into every home. Ladybird is 


full of it. The perves are taking over. 


-~ A plague definitely, said Smiler Barkley. I’ve seen it coming 


this long time. 


Jackie Legge, a gay-club hostess from Partick, managed to catch 


OfConner's eye. 


- Should not we be focussing, said Jackie, on the root cause of 
the problem, namely the imbalance in the male-female ratio among the 
sexually active? The simple truth is, we have a large surplus of males. 
We simply do not have enough women to go round - certainly not on a 
monogamous basis. This is why women can’t walk the streets alone after 
dark. Or in secluded places even by day. In large measure this is what 


puts children in the firing line also. 


- Is it polygamy you’re advocating? queried Smiler Barkley. You 
best be careful there. I doubt we’d have the physical strength for 
polygamy. You need to be on a special diet for that kind of thing. Quite 
simply we don’t eat the right stuff, not in this country any road. 
Right diet is an absolute necessity if you want polygamy. And it’s not 
cheap. You wouldn’t manage it on my salary, I can tell you that. On 
jobseeker’s allowance you’d be dead in a week. I spent eight years with 
the Dahomeans on the Guinea Coast. They suck the white man dry. I have 
seen the horrifying consequences. Men with hollow bones you could blow 


tunes through. 


~ As a matter of fact, said Jackie, in a sane world I’d go for 
polyandry, not polygamy. But for moral and psychological reasons I 
honestly don’t think we’re ready for it. Even if the politicos - like 
the tartan Trout or his Labour counterpart - had the guts, and the 
Church could keep its mouth shut, I doubt whether our women could cope 
emotionally with more than one live-in lover at a time. By the same 
token, I don’t suppose very many men would be ready to share either. Two 
millennia in the monogamous straight-waistcoat isn’t so easily shaken 
off. As I see it, we have the technology to do one of three things: a) 
abort a given percentage of male foetuses each year; or b) employ drugs 
and hormones prior to conception to ensure equilibrium in the male- 
female ratio; or c, the traditional method) start a war. 
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- What we need, said Lord Dimpark, is a swift return to a sense of 
civic morality, which is totally lacking today. We need self-control and 
discipline. We need to return to the institutional and social codes of 
hierarchy and obedience. We have to have longer sentences. And life 


should mean life. 


- Yes, said Jackie. A world of social lepers. Malefactors treated 
like vermin to be hunted down by any dim-witted mob the tabloids can 
fire up. What I’m saying is, this culture of repression may have more 
to do with the cause of the problem, than its cure. Apart from anything 
else, there is an imbalance in the numbers; and who can doubt that the 
so-called perversions are nature’s way of trying to redress it? There’s 
nothing new about it. There are no new perversions. All such behaviour 
has always been around, although its potential for good has not always 
been recognised. The sex perve might by rights claim a degree of moral 
justification, if that argument was worth pursuing in the present 
company. We are without any shadow of doubt a biological plus as 
ecosystems begin to disintegrate. To put it no higher, we practice the 
oldest, and the simplest, and the sanest and most socially positive form 


of birth control on the face of the earth. 
- Try castration! shouted Rosie McGuffie. 
~ Try suicide! echoed Elky Clark, a caretaker in Ladybird. 


- The planet, continued Jackie, is already all but fatally 
congested. There is unbridled pollution of air, water and soil. We have 
to learn to help nature. To work with her and not against her. We have 
to seek ways of restoring a balance and let people, and the earth 
itself, breath again. Criminalizing physiological, neurological, 
biochemical, genetic, psychological and ecological propensities in human 
beings might fill the jails but is not a solution. Down with the motor 


car! 


- Don't lecture me on nature, rejoined Dimpark. I see enough of it 
in my day job. Nature is a sick joke. Nearly every case that comes 
before me involves rapists and pederasts and dope fiends and drunkards. 
If that's what nature’s up to, then I say Down With Nature! In fact the 
best way of dealing with nature is to take it by the scruff of the neck 
and bash its brains in. If you cannot quell nature you will never 


achieve morality. And without morality we are back in the swamp with the 
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beasts. No law courts, no jails, nothing. 


Jenny Buchanan tugged a White Coat by the sleeve. 


- Perhaps you'll be good enough to tell me. Is Hillinger soon to 


be joining us? 


- Please resume your seat, madam, said the White Coat. You're 


spoiling it for the others. 


- It goes without saying, said Lufft, the safety of the community 
takes precedence in all our calculations. The inmate must first prove 
himself worthy. Coming out of denial is no easy option. We apply a 
series of electric shocks in, on and around the erogenous zones whilst 
simultaneously inducing taboo imaginings and deviant fantasies. 


- Let him imagine me, the dirty brute! said Rosie McGuffie. I can 


have him blinded. 


Elky Clark waved a fist in the air and yelled: 


- You better believe it. Perves out! 


Lufft threw out open palms to the audience. He said: 


- It’s a simple and reliable treatment. It gives rise to no 
unforeseen complications which we cannot control. And it is much cheaper 
than many other surgical procedures. It is doubtless extremely 
disagreeable, unpleasant and even painful when the aversive stimuli are 
electrically applied. But we find it is much more effective than its 
chemical equivalent. Patients thank us for it afterwards. It does not 
involve spiralling costs, which must always be a consideration in the 
present climate of ever-diminishing resources. That in turn allows us 
to admit a greater number of deviants, and relieves some of the 
pressures on the prison service. It also helps to allay the perfectly 
understandable public anxiety which we have been hearing about in this 
hall tonight. We are after all responsible people. I wholeheartedly 
agree that it is indeed a plague which must be stamped out. The 
community has a right to demand protection. Let me assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, we are in the process, and have been for some years, of 
giving you that protection at an affordable cost. We plan to continue 
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with the shocks for a good while yet. Meantime I can give you one rock- 
solid guarantee. The deviants in our care will progress towards 
normality, or they will stay in MNethercairn, under the strictest 


possible supervision, until they do. I'll make sure of that. 


A thunderous ovation, including shrill whistling, greeted these 
remarks. Dr Lufft stepped out from behind the lectern and took a bow. 


~ At last someone’s talking sense, said Dimpark. it’s all rot 
about nature striking a balance. Personally I think that any balancing 
should be left in the capable hands of the good Dr Lufft and his 
invaluable team of health professionals. They seem to be doing an 
excellent job, considering the widespread collapse of family values, the 
universal reliance on prohibited substances, and the crippling 


restraints on government spending. 


R.O. Wright stomped onto the stage and scythed the air for 


silence. He said: 


- We have to face facts. At the end of the day pinprick shocks 
will not suffice! It is time we stopped namby-pambying these vermin. For 
years the man on the screen tormented and debauched my poor Denise in 
cruel and unusual ways. The sentence was a disgrace. We want the Lord 
Advocate to look into this without delay. I have seen the purple welts 


and lacerations. 
- Show us her battered rump, said Anita. 


- You see what I mean, said Jenny Buchanan. This will get out of 
hand. 


Des staggered to his feet, peered into the camera, screwed up his 
face, shuddered, and seated himself on the toilet pan. 


- Is my lawyer there? Des groaned. I think I ought to have a 


lawyer. I demand a lawyer. 
- It’s euthanasia you'll get! yelled R.O. Wright. 


With a smile that disclosed three dimples on his large rubicund 


face, Canon Dearie interposed: 
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- Nothing has so far been said about demons. Yet - and I’m sure Dr 
Lufft will confirm this - it has been central to the young man’s case 
right from day one. It was certainly the impression I got when I visited 
him earlier today. It seems that he is in fact persecuted by a demon, 


one Bear de Wrunke by name. 


- I have heard of the demon drink and its effects, said Dimpark, 
scowling judicially. The cirrhotic liver, abdominal dropsy, and fibrous 
lobulated hyperplasia or potato nose. Is the demon Bear de Wrunke 
capable of worse? May it not be that the man in the toilet is himself 


a demon? 


~ On the contrary, m’lud, said the Canon. The man in the toilet is 
the foe of demons, as I shall show. It all started some two to three 
years after his marriage. He was living in happy and comfortable 
circumstances. He occupied a respectable teaching post. He had money, 
he had friends, his name was mentioned locally as a possible Lib-Dem 
candidate for Holyrood. At first it was only a crackling sound in the 
bedroom at night, as from a cooling radiator, one might have thought, 
or maybe a mouse scratching behind the wainscot. It hardly bothered him 
at all, and Denise said she heard nothing. Later on there came voices 
and horrible noises of every description. Then, in the fullness of time, 
the demon no longer even bothered to conceal himself. This Bear de 
Wrunke would boldly enter the bedroom, knock the chairs and furniture 
about, pull the blankets from poor Desmond’s shoulders, and in a mocking 
voice yell out: Aye, it’s Des, is it? I hear you're a professor nou. 
That’s a turn up for the books, whit? Nae mair puddinheid, ey? Ah weel, 
gie’s a demonstration, my fine fella, I’ve no come aa this wye for 
nuthin, ye’ll shairly humour an auld man teeteran on oblivion’s brink. 
Whit dae ye say? Whit aboot some Hegal, jist a wee smidgen. Show us your 
wares, ye fuckin poultice, ya! Have at you, oaf! And after hurling 
further insults and slurs at his hapless victim, the demon would often 
set about the young man with a heavy, knotted stick. His only defence 
against the demon was the Seven Penitential Psalms, which he had to 
intone for hours on end, cowering on the floor beside his bed, during 
the long watches of the night. Fortunately for Desmond, he had these off 
by heart from a boy at his dear mother’s knee. Sometimes the demon took 
Desmond’s place in the bed and practised the twenty-one perversions on 
Denise. Strange to relate, Denise slept on undisturbed and next day had 


no recollection of anything untoward. 
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~ This Canon is an imposter, said Jenny. He was in the foyer 


trying to paw me, the lout. 


- In these cases, opined Dr Troon, the satanic dimension, like the 
interstellar, oughtn’t to be neglected. We do so at our peril. 


Jerry McTinn, Councillor, lawyer and ardent globe-trotter, 
twirling the horse-head handie of the ebony walking-cane that stood 


between his knees, looked at Mr Slain and said: 


- In Su Xian I heard of such things. It was a common defence in 


cases of child rape and murder. A demon put them up to it. 
Mordecai Slain pointed to the walking stick. 
- Very classy, very classy. 


- A Sinhalese bank manager in Moratuwa had it carved for me, said 
McTinn. I'm very fond of it. People keep giving them to me, you know. 
I’ve picked them up all over the world. I must have about six hundred 
or more. Gold, silver, Meissen, ivory pique, you name it. All quality 


stuff, of course. People are so kind. 


The Canon flicked through a thin volume with a maroon cover. He 
held the book up for the people to see. His voice shook with emotion. 
He said: 


- This is the biography of Jean Vianney (known to history as the 
Cure d’Ars) who for many years was haunted by a demon who went by the 
name of Grappin. There exist quite striking parallels between the two 
cases. I have conducted exhaustive investigations at Turin, Lyons and 
Paris, and have discovered that the general mode of attack of the demon 
Grappin on Vianney bears an uncanny resemblance to that of Bear de 
Wrunke on Des. One observes in both cases similar terms of disparagement 
being employed. We hear muttonheid, poultice, and oaf; cuntbitten, 
scunner, and cur; shite-pot and yrle; doitered, gomral, and sumph. In 
each case the demon’s harangue follows a like theme: the victim is a 
fraud who has to be exposed. Another common feature is the disturbance 
of chairs and furniture which forces the sleeper to awaken, after which 
he is violently separated from the bed-clothes, and reduced to a state 


of gibbering lunacy. I have consulted many authorities, Zoroastrian, 
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Buddhist, Judaic, Islamic, a Mormon and a Jesuit, demonologists of 
international celebrity, and have been left in no doubt that the demon 
in Desmond’s life is none other than that same Grappin. After a sleep 
of 150 years, for reasons we can only guess at, this Grappin has decided 
to make a comeback, and - again for reasons we are still unsure of - the 


man in the toilet has been chosen as his prime target. 


- It’s no defence in law, said Rosie sourly. Grappin or no 


Grappin, the beast must pay! 
The Canon went on: 


- Why pick on Desmond? you ask. Why not Rosie here or Dr Lufft? 
Why not Mr Ratner or Lord Dimpark? Why not the Pope himself? Who can 
say? It may be because they are gifted with virtue beyond the reach of 
any demon. I do not know. These are mysteries and conundrums into which 
it is perhaps best not to probe too zealously. But let us remember Job 
in the land of U4Z, arch enemy of evil-doing, a perfect and upright man. 
Was not the demon let loose on him? 


Des turned and put his head in the toilet bowl. He wailed: 


- Exortum est in tenebris lumen rectis: misericors, et miscrator, 


et justus. 


What was that? said Leonard. Is he making accusations? 


~ It sounds like it to me, said Wright. He should be gagged. 


- In memoria aeterna erit justus: ab auditione mala non timebit. 


This is not like you, Des, said O’Connor. 

- Sometimes one gets called things, said Lufft. Murderer, 
torturer, you know the kind of thing. It is not unusual in cases like 
this. One takes no notice. 


- Just so no opprobrium attaches to my men, said Ratner. 


- Oh, dearie me, said Dr Pryce-Mupp, the terrible things I have 
been called. Too terrible to be repeated on broadcast television. 
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- I have been called a toady, said Dr Troon. Also a rat. And one 


time a fink. 


- They called me a greedy cow and a fake, said Jenny. I get hate 


mail by the barrow load. 
- For years they called me a nutter, Smiler Barkley averred. 


- What is disquieting, said Dr Richard Muffus, is the sustained 
niagra of unwarranted and unsubstantiated smears heaped upon the prison 
doctor’s head - an incessant flow of revolting epithet and innuendo. We 
are thought of as mere cat’s-paws without a shred of integrity. 
Policemen in white coats in fact. My eight year old son calls me Dachau 


Dick. 


- I have been called all these things, said The Face, don’t let it 
get to you. 


- I too was thus branded, said Jimmy the Cuddly Red. 


- I have filled five jails twice, said Dimpark. I will do so 
again. Let them call me what they like. I have the neck for it. Sadly 
I cannot say the same for my wife. She has not the neck for it. She 
ended up with this acute nervous condition from which she has not yet 
fully recovered. I dared not so much as mention that I was on duty here 
tonight. She would have had an instant relapse. The very thought of my 
being anywhere near a deviant brings on a shaking and throwing about of 
the limbs which is terrible to behold. Other symptoms are hot flushes 
and night sweats of a most profuse, malodorous and disagreeable kind. 


- Dispersit, dedit pauperibus: justitia ejus manet in saeculum; 


cornu ejus exaltabitur in gloria. 


Famous Arabist G.G. Gasser, M.P., leapt into the spotlight. He 


Said: 


- None of us need elaborate. Which of us has not been through it? 
We have presented ourselves, like the good democrats we are, to serve 
the uses to which the public might wish tc put us. We must not shy away, 
nor must we even flinch, when low types start taking liberties. The 
thing is, it is quite impossible to be damaged by it. I was never 
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damaged and they have been into me a lot more than you think. None of 
it troubled me one bit. I smiled as they stuck it to me. I shut my eyes 
and ears as their fingers probed. Like The Face here, I made my mind a 
total blank. There was nothing they could accuse me of, even where there 
was a tincture of substance in their accusations, that I couldn’t 
forgive myself for in a jiffy. I could handle anything they held against 
me. My black friends were perturbed, my Arab friends perplexed. They 
could not believe I let the cannaile live. In Irag they were appalled. 


They doubled my gratuities. 
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A flourish of trumpets and a roll of drums as spotlights picked 
out a white cylindrical sputnik-like capsule descending slowly from the 


rafters. 


Anita Groffe pushed Gasser out of the way and addressed the 


audience: 


- Your Royal Highnesses, my Lords and Duchesses, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my proud honour to present to you, by kind permission 
ef Dr Lufft and Nethercairn Correctional Services, and also the Scottish 
Prisons Department, and appearing with his latest Structure Vivante 
2020, the man with the art world trembling at his feet, the one and only 
- Hillinger! 


A door in the rocket slid open and out stepped a boyish-looking 
Hillinger in beige leotards, pink T-shirt and yellow platform-soled 
boots. He went to Anita amidst rapturous applause. They took hands, they 
pirouetted, they kissed. 


- This is more like it, said Jenny, craning her neck. I didn’t 


know he was a dancer. How splendid! 


- Isn‘t he just incredible? said Anita. Note please the scrotal 
bulge. That is not padded, believe me; I know. And the haunch. Have you 
ever seen such a haunch? Four studies of Hillinger nude are on view at 
the Three Eyes from Wednesday of next week. Adults £25. Children and 
OAP’s £14.95. Each member of the panel should have received print copies 
in the post. To begin with, let me explain something. Before I begin a 
portrait I first do a vibra-mentological character analysis, which is 
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scientifically based and involves cosmic vibrations or life rays. These 
vibs are symbolized in names and numbers. They emanate from the source 
of all life. Quite simply it is a matter of taking the letters of the 
alphabet and relating them to the nine digits. ‘A’ equals 1, ‘b’ equals 
2, etc. Zero is eliminated. Double digit figures are added together. 
Once you have the correct correspondence between the letters and the 
numbers, it is possible to make a vibragraph which is founded on a 
person’s name. I have employed this system of character analysis by 
means of the name in eighty different prisons, sixty mental 
institutions, thirty-one universities and twelve schools for children 
with special needs, in no less than thirty-four different countries 
throughout the world. In all cases the character data thus gleaned was 
unsurpassed for accuracy. Ultimately my fame as a portraitist rests on 
this compound of numerology and metaphysics. See Appolonius of Tyana. 


Anita handed copies of the vibrascope to members of the panel 
including a bewildered Dr Lufft. She said: 


- And let me assure you at the outset. There is nothing of magic, 
marvel or thaumaturgy in all this. Many eminent medical consultants, 
psychiatrists, law-enforcement officers and men of science owe some of 
their most important insights and innovatory procedures to the 
vibrascope. It has been endorsed publicly by a great number of 
distinguished scientists on prime-time television. I am consulted 
regularly by big-name politicians and heads of state. No one should 
doubt its practical utility, which I shall now demonstrate. You have 
before you copies of Hillinger’s vibrascope, as compiled and interpreted 
by myself. As you see we eliminate all zeros. Take your time and study 
the document thoroughly. First we have the numbers connected with his 
name, divided, as you see, between consonants and vowels. 


8 3.3 5.7 9 = 35 = 8 PERSONALITY 
HILLINGER 
9 9 5 a 23 a 5 HEART’S DESIRE 
89 3-3°9 5 75.9 = 58 = 13 DESTINY 
(dob) 4° April 1973 = 44441 = Q: PATH OF 
EXPERIENCE 


All of which must surely be perfectly clear. If anyone hasn't grasped 
how it works, or can’t do the sums, contact me after the show. Now if 
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members of the panel will turn the paper over they will see 


HILLINGER’S VIBRAGRAPH 


8.933 259 -F 2a 59 


85 Te Os - 9's CHORD OF 
LIFE 


Which gives him a grand total of two 1s, no 2s, two 3s, two 4s, two 5s, 
no 6s, one 7, two 8s, five 9s in spiritual, mental, emotional and 
physical attributes. You will note that the master spiritual vibrations 
11 and 22 have no place in his name. In point of fact he is almost 
totally mental with four 9s, one 7, two 8s, and two is. Emotion-wise he 
has two 3s. In the physical he has two 4s and three 5s. And now we may 
safely proceed to the comparative analysis of the vibs in their several 
modes. This will leave us in possession of Hillinger in his total 
unfoldment - past, present, and things to come. 


- That isn’t Hillinger, said Dimpark, wiping his specs. That man’s 
far too young. I know Hillinger. I put him away for forty-five years. 


- Strange things happen here, said O'Connor. It’s like Shangrila 
in the story. 


- It's maistly make-up, said PO Billy Strangligg, who appeared 
downstage left, sweeping with a broom. I’m no sayin he’s no in guid 
nick, aa things conseedered. But the paint and powder mak a hang o a 


difference. 


- We are about to enter the hinterland of Hillinger’s mind, said 


Anita. 


- You'll be disappointed, said Dr Troon. I've been there. I've 
plumbed that whole sink. 


- How svelte he is! warbled Jenny. How supple in the joints! 


- I always treated him right, said Strongligg, even in the cages, 
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but he turnt on me like a wild animal. You have to be on your toes with 
the likes of him, that’s the wye I keep in shape. Half an hour on the 
heavy bag outside his door every day at tea time. He doesnae like it. 
He thinks it’s him I’m thumping. He thinks I’m burying my fist in his 
gut the wye wan time I burit my stick in his heid. I’m no saying he’s 
a fighting man. But gie him a tool, and turn your eyes awa for a 
millionth of a second, and he’li tear yir face aff. That’s his 


speciality. 


- Poor Billy, said Jenny. One never appreciates the true calibre 


of such men until one has been burgled. 
- The man is punchdrunk, said Anita. 


- We don’t need the past or the present, said the Chairman of the 
Parole Board. What we need to know is: will he go wrong once he’s let 


loose? Can your vibrascope tell us that? 


Anita rustled through her green folder, found the page she wanted, 


pointed to something written there, and read it out: 


~ Destiny 9 vibration: will ineluctably attract patrons enamoured 
of his primordial mind-set: will acquire vast wealth and as a result 
will never lack influential friends. Critics will adore him. In a word, 
he's as safe as houses. The reading leaves no room for doubt. As long 
as nobody tries to cheat him. If you treat him right your jobs will be 
quite safe. His redemption is assured. 


- This is better, said Jenny. Isn't this rather delightful? They 
should make it into a film. 


- Art has saved Hillinger, said Anita. But what I’m interested in 
now, is what Hillinger can do for art. That’s the thing I’m trying to 
get across. Hillinger should be paroled because, very simply, Hillinger 
can be the saviour of art. Yes, it’s a bold claim, I know, and many the 
philistine rat who will mock me for making it. They will soon discover, 
if they have not yet done so, that no way am I easily intimidated. What 
I envisage is a high-powered blockbuster of an exhibition in the Gallery 
of Modern Art, in Exchange Square, off Queen Street. I give out its full 
address because I don’t believe many of you have ever been there, not 
that I blame you, but I think you should see what you're paying for. 
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I know what I’m talking about. I was there this afternoon - nothing but 
frauds and fakers. If I wanted to be kind I might say some of them, one 
or maybe two at most, had a littie talent, a little diarrhoeic fleck of 
talent, but why gather up shit/kitsch when you can have precious gold, 
real genius, in a word - Hillinger! What I'm asking for is not a great 
deal. Just one year. One year devoted exclusively to Hillinger. Put all 
the old rubbish out in a skip, let the bin men take it. Give us one year 
with not only his work on display, but the man himself. I want the world 


to see Hillinger dancing. 


Violent scuffles broke out as the rowdies returned from the foyer 
with lager and baguettes. The police cadets, although they stomped and 
roared, were heavily outnumbered. 


People screamed and ducked as Buckfast bottles whirled through the 
air. A kentucky fried chicken bone skliffed McTinn’s nose and struck 
The Face in the mouth. In the melee a Labour Party official appeared to 
receive a boot in the groin. His wife, culture and leisure chief, Susie 
McGunnel, looking dazed, said she was a great admirer of Hillinger’s 
work and was exploring a whole range of options. The Clerk of the 
Glasgow Presbytery called for a stretcher. 


Anita and Hillinger made a dash for the Structure Vivante 2020 and 


locked themselves in. 


Jimmy the Cuddly Red shouldered the St John’s Ambulance men to the 
ground and charged towards the stage. He hammered with his fists on the 
walls of the capsule. He yelled: 


~ Why was IT deserted at the polls? Can you explain such a thing? 
Good money will be paid for right answers. I was the darling of the 
media. Do you remember? My CP past was dead and gone - a youthful 
aberration. I always quoted scripture extensively. TV moguls wooed me 
and won me. Press barons wined me and dined me. Doctor and sage hung on 
my every word. Some flung their hands in the air, some wept. The Labour 
Party beckoned: my popularity had bewitched them. The Scots Nats too 
came knocking on my door: I was ripe for anything. The world was in the 
palm of my hand. Even the English were enthralled. They said I was the 
best-looking man in town; I had elegance, wit, charm, and I was 
anybody’s who could pay. My wife looked all right too, and she could 
keep her trap shut, at least in public. Like Scott Fitzgerald I made 
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heads turn. I was Scott and she was Zelda. (See Hallaj, Sunday 
Telegraph, 1978.) I pressed all the right buttons and made all the right 
noises in the right places at the right times. I never mentioned 
anything nasty, like jail riots or deaths in custody or the wicked poll 
tax. I attacked all forms of direct action. I attacked the miners when 
they went on strike. I attacked single parent families scrounging off 
the state. My future stretched before me, roseate, glowing. But would 
the bastards vote for me? No! No! No! Where did I go wrong? I demand to 


know. I want a vibrascope now! 
ANITA (from inside the dirigible): 


~ Sessions are by appointment only. A scale of charges will be 
sent to you. Payment is upfront and absolutely no refunds. Some folk 
aren’t up to it, you know. They think they are but aren’t. Deep down 
they just don’t have what it takes. 


~ Ifm up to it, I'm up to it, pleaded Jimmy. For me it’s Holyrood 
or bust! 


30 
Still sweeping up round the spacecraft, Billy Strongligg said: 


- Well, I just don’t understand it. We started off our careers 
together, me and Hillinger. I was a blue-shirt and he was a lifer - and 
blue-shirts rule! Or are supposed to. At least that’s what we'd ayways 
been told, and that was the faith we lived by. They drummed it into us 
from the very first day. Blue-shirts rule, ya bas! They made us chalk 
it up on walls. The one thing no screw should ever forget. Don’t worry 
about Hillinger, the old governor said, we’ll break his balls soon 
enough. Well, it made sense. Sure Hillinger had a reputation, but so had 
the governor, and so had we. We mashed brains, spleens, kidneys, you 
name it; we broke hauns an we broke feet and we broke balls. We made 
hard men blubber. And here was this yin settin up tae run the jail right 
frae day wan. Oh, I said, we’ll hiv this bastard, we’ll drive wir batons 
up his arse till his ees pop oot. An we did. We gave it tae him guid. 
Naebody thought he’d leave the cages alive. His skull was lyin open in 
a couple o places, wi his brains splairgin acorrs the fler. Mind you, 
we had a few casualties o wir ain. Well, that was a wheen o years back. 
Noo look what’s happened. He lives the life o Reilly here. Every mod con 
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at his elbow. State o the art plumbing, colour TV, easy chairs, the best 
medical care, and his ain bluidy menu. The man gets younger every day, 
no a line in his foreheid, no a grey hair in his heid, nae paunch, nae 
stoop, nae shufflin gait, nae pains in his legs. Look at me. I hiv tae 
wear specs. My hair’s nearly aa gane. Even my left hook is nae uise ony 
mair. I used tae gub the convicts regular, I woulnae daur try it nou. 
So how did it turn oot like this? Tae look at us nou, ye’d swear it was 
me that had done the time. He’s a famous person nou, wi’ a hale new life 
in front of him when he wins oot, and that’1l be gey soon, if ye’re 
interested in my opinion. He’s headed for the Italian Riviera. Me? I'm 
headed for the knacker’s yard. I’m cankered an blighted like these auld 
wa's. Eyesight failin, pains in my legs, still a pie an beans man. Wan 
time he was juist like me - a nuthin, ‘cept that, bi guid luck or bad, 
I wis on wan side o the fence an he on t’ither. He wis suppposed tae be 
a bad yin, the warst there wis, an bad yins are no supposed tae dae too 
weel, especially no in places like this, but that’s no true, as ye can 
see. It's me that’s in the grubber nou, he’s up there hobnobbin wi the 


high heidyins. Naw, I’11l never understaun it. 
Jenny Buchanan, the MEP, wiped her eyes. 


- One cannot but feel for a man like that. I'll write a letter. He 


should be in a home. 


- I can take him for counselling, said Alfreda. Tuesdays and 


Fridays. Reasonable rates. 


~ Always an excellent witness, said Dimpark. As I recall he never 
once fluffed his lines. Saves a lot of time and trouble, a man like 
that. Invaluable. 


Pushed forward by Inspector Leonard, Abe found himself on stage. 
Hand outstretched he accosted Strongligg: 


- Ah, Billy Strongligg, one in ten million. A man I call mentor, 


aman I call friend. 


Released from Abe’s grip, a surly~looking Strongligg continued to 
sweep with his broom. Abe turned to the audience. He said: 


- What a man! Let Jenny Buchanan dry her eyes. There is no cause 


for despondency here. The anagogic parallels are plain. Take Hebrews 
XI:1. He Loveth to chastiseth. I w 


He loveth eth. I was p 


ivileged to know him in my youth, 
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he being at Bar L on the Borstal Recall wing. It was Billy and his hefty 
hooks, which on occasion laid one out as if poleaxed, that saved me from 
the slithery slope. It was character-forming, let no one try to deny it. 
You never knew when, or even if, the blow would fall; it depended on 
where precisely poor Billy was in the boxing matches that went on inside 
his head. You might be going about your daily chores, thinking life was 
treating you not too bad, given it was Borstal Recall, then without the 
least bit warning there was an explosion inside your skull and you were 
scrambling on all fours in the dirt. It was an education, I’11 tell you. 
One learnt early never to take the good times for granted. One learnt 
the fleeting nature of joy, and how oblivion can overtake one in an 


instant, unawares. 


~ This man knows what he’s talking about, said Leonard. Pay close 


attention. 
Abe went on: 


- Billy not only saved us from the slithery slope, he gave us much 
more, he turned us into philosophical thinkers! Ay, me and countless 
other brute beasts of minimal comprehension. A refrain keeps running in 
my head. He hath relieved multitudes of a weary burden. That he has. 
Life is hard, but with philosophy the strain is eased. One was proud to 
be under him. Nothing he did was cheap and easy. His slopping-out 
routine won far-flung fame. One hundred prisoners at the gallop, 
chantie-po splish-splashing in the right hand, wash-up basin swirling 
in the left, 


up & down the iron staircase 


in & out the old latrines 


Clockwork precision, iron discipline, I owe it all to that. No shit ever 
spilt. Not a drop. I was changed, changed utterly, by that. And I'll 
tell you something that may surprise you, it was for that man Strongligg 
I first kept my ears open. Today they say that I can hear the grass 
growing, and it is true, I freely and unashamedly declare it. Watson and 
White, ex-pugs, two hardmen from the Gaspipe Road, White with an air-gun 
and Watson a bowie knife - ask them what they know of Abe. Or ask the 
Chief Inspector there, he'll tell you. For it was he, acting on 
information fished up out of the murky depths by me, at the cost of much 
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personal aggravation and no small risk, who solved a grand total of 555 
baffling cases in this scurvy town and put at least three times that 


number of villainous persons in the poky. 


- Without a word of a lie, said Leonard. Abe was the main man. 


- Once I was a tearaway, Abe said. I was one of the worst, you’d 
better believe it. I injected dope, I shagged corpses, I tumbled my 
enemies down lift shafts, I blew my friends up with semtex, I mugged and 
raped blind folk in back closes. And then I changed. I saw the better 
way and took it. Two men rehabilitated me. They are here tonight. Two 
men I shall remember always and revere. First there’s Billy Strongligg 
there, but for whose savage clobberings I would not be the man I am 
today. Then my very dear friend, Detective Chief Inspector Dunstan 
Leonard, through whose devoted influence I became a fierce upholder and 
guardian the law. These two great men were instrumental in the making 
of a citizen. No easy task in these wayward times. I thank you, one and 
all. 


Rosie McGuffie staggered across to Strongligg and flung herself at 
his feet. She took hold of the strap keeking out of his baton~pouch and 
yanked the scarred and gnarled truncheon free. Strongligg swiped the air 
blindly once or twice before his knees buckled. He and Rosie rolled 
about the floor in an ugly tangle. 


- I think she’s had a dram, said Smiler Barkley. I thought I smelt 


it on her. 


Rosie’s husband Bill, like the good lady herself, a Labour member 
at the Holyrood parliament, rose to his feet and said tearfully: 


- Begging your worship’s pardon, T have to say my wife is not 
herself tonight. She has a workload that would frighten you. She drives 
herself too hard. We started up a helpline on the Esther Rantzen model. 
We were promised lottery money. We get lots of people put away, thanks 
to Lord Dimpark who knows what's what. Now the phone never stops. If 
Rosie takes a little tipple who can blame her? She receives death 
threats by the hour. We suspect the RSPCC, who resent our popularity. 
They say we’re muscling in. I repeat here what I keep telling them: 
there’s plenty in it for all of us, if we play our cards right. There's 


an epidemic. Let’s not forget it. Dr Bernardo’s are very supportive. 
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With Strongligg’s knee on her throat, Rosie let go of the baton. 
It skited across the floor to where Abe was standing. 


- Hold on to it for me, yelled Strongligg. Put it in a safe place. 


It has sentimental value. 
- I will, I will, said Abe. You can count on me. 


Alfreda Pryce-Mupp dashed forward and snatched the baton out of 
Abe’s hands. 


- it’s a beaut! said Alfreda. That ponce Hillinger, it was too 


good for him. 
~ We beg leave to examine the weapon, said Smiler Barkley. 


- What the devil for? growled Dimpark. You heard forensic. Traces 
of nothing but steel wool and lifebuoy soap. 


31 
Reading from a prepared statement, Chief Cconstable Ratner said: 


- Re deaths in custody, I have to make one or two things very 
clear. First. There is no end to people's ingenuity. They often hang 
themselves with items such as a shoelace or a pair of socks which, to 
the lay person, may seem a difficult thing to achieve - especially when 
there is no beam or hook or support of any kind to which the ligature 
might be appended. Somehow or other they manage it, however close a 
watch we keep on them. The moment we nod off, or take our eyes away for 
an instant, they up and hang themselves like a shot. We don’t know why. 
It’s another of those incredible mysteries and conundrums to which the 
Canon made allusion. Not that we’re in any way complacent. The figures 
for deaths in police custody, as for deaths in prison, require expert 
analysis and interpretation. We shall supply that. We have the best 
brains in the country working on it at this minute. We shall satisfy the 
alarmed and dismayed. We want this whole misunderstanding cleared up. 
But some do not, I fear. We know there is a campaign afoot to snuff us 
out. We are not fools. And let me tell you another thing. We possess a 


vast dossier encapsulating the whole conspiracy. We have the names, 
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addresses, photographs, fingerprints and voice prints; we have access 
to all their BT, postal and E mail communications; we know their 
footwear style (loafers or with laces, suedes or mountain boot); we have 
the calligraphy samples, employment record, medical history, credit 
rating, psychic profile, sex bias, emotional index, IQ (Eysenck) with 
factor analysis (Vernon and Burt) and the pain threshold grading of all 
who have contributed in any shape or form to this despicable scheme to 
sully our good name. We shall outflank the vilifiers. I make no threats, 
but mark my words, a day is coming when these weirdos had better watch 
out. A day is most definitely coming. 


- I second that, said Jenny. In Brussels they understand these 


things. 


~ Personally, Susie McGunnel said, I feel Hillinger is a 
marvellous person, a wonderful person, a remarkable person, and nothing 
if not a credit to the foresight, imagination and - let me stress it - 
humanity of the Scottish Prisons Department who released him into the 
private sector. They are often unfairly criticised because of the 
medieval dungeons they are compelled to administer. But in the case of 
Hillinger they deserve only praise. They played their part, a very 
important part, in allowing, no not just allowing, but encouraging the 
creation of great art behind the walls. However, one fact has to be 
faced. Regrettable though it is we find ourselves strapped for cash. 
Harsh economies have to be made in every quarter. We cannot exempt the 
arts from these cuts. Some people are calling for a reappraisal of the 
whole concept of art subsidy. I may as well be blunt - and I for one 
would not dream of cheating Hillinger - there is just not enough money 
in the kitty to defray the costs of any future projects the artist might 
be contemplating. Not whilst he remains a guest at Nethercairn, I’m 
afraid. His Structure Vivante 2020 has already eaten up the whole of our 
budget for the next seven years. It is a great pity but there it is. We 
are broke. In fact we are worse than broke. We owe a quite frightening 
sum. The guidance and control subsystem together with the rotating 
gyroscopes and inertia wheels left us no alternative but to borrow a 
terrific amount. It might even be said that we are in liquidation as of 


this moment. 
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Chief Inspector Leonard approached Denise with a pair of corduroy 


trousers held at arm’s length. 
- Madame, do you recognise these trousers? 


- They're his, screeched Denise, shielding her eyes. I'd know that 


piss stain anywhere. Watch out for his tricks, I tell you. 
- No cause for alarm, said Leonard. Escape is out of the question. 


- It’s worse than ever we imagined, said Keer, palpating 


the trousers fore and aft. 


Strongligg, supported by the inspector, elevated the trousers on 
the end of his broom handle. The people recoiled. Cameramen swung out 


on perilous gantries to capture the scene. 


- These trousers, shouted Leonard, connect him to crimes of untold 


enormity. 
~ I never tried a worse case, said Lord Dimpark. 


- How appalling! said Alfreda Pryce~Mupp. May one handle the 
garment? 


- Handle away, said Billy, dropping the trousers in Alfreda’s lap. 
Better you than me. 


- If the fiend stood up in those trousers, said Rosie, Alfreda 


will know it. She’s never wrong. 


- How very ugly they are! said Alfreda. They’ve been let out in 
the waist, I see. A cruel man walked in these, no question about it. He 
sits about a lot. His habits are gross, look how they bag at the knee. 


- I don’t care for this too much, said Jenny. We don't wish to 


hear about Des and his trousers. We must get back on a positive note. 


At that moment Hillinger’s Structure Vivante 2020 began to rotate, 
quite gently, and glide slowly upwards. 
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Anita’s spiky ginger blue head was seen to protrude from a 


porthole high-up in the capsule. 
- Cooee! she brayed. Halloo-oo! 
All eyes turned to the rafters. 


- Just to let you know we’re off! shouted Anita. See you at the 
Three Eyes. Bye! Bye! 


Then the Structure Vivante 2020 seemed to pulsate and rattle 
violently. It spat out flashes and sparks and fumes. There were shrill 
screams and savage roars; whether mechanical, animal or supernatural, 
nobody could say for sure. The lights blinked and the whole theatre 
shook. Bricks and plaster, followed by a steel girder, crashed to the 
floor. And when at last the capsule went spinning into orbit, a kind of 
delirium took hold of the audience. The Eight Beefy Ladies invaded the 
stage. They were followed by Annie Mac Browne and her media studies 
troupe. They joined hands and whirled about in a grotesque farandole. 
Others quickly joined in. The Face cornered Wypart and lunged clumsily 
with his fist; but Ruth, in a single dexterous movement, swayed out of 
range, gripped him by the elbow and spun him headlong into Lord 
Dimpark’s elaborated rear. Jenny Buchanan blew kisses after the 
disappearing airship with her hero on board. Dr Lufft, dazed and 
bewildered, kept wiping his glasses and staring up, through a smoky 
haze, at the hole in the roof. He was soon led to safety by Billy 
Strongligg. A perplexed O’Connor was left anxiously pressing the buttons 
but to little effect. Somehow the circuits had shorted; his console was 
connected up to nothing and Des was no longer on screen. The hero 
Hillinger had gone, headed for fame and fortune, and the world laughed 
and turned away. The panel, led by Inspectors Leonard and Batson, 
hurried to the shelter of the buffet where they celebrated with fine 
food and vintage Barola and gave newspaper interviews late into the 
night. Lord Gus in a fury reported his wallet, filofax and mobile phone 
stolen. And down in Quiet Room 14, Des, looking into the dead camera's 


eye, not knowing he was deceived, made faces and said: 


I think I always knew no one was listening. Still I went on 
praying. It was an obsession, I suppose. A sickness. I prayed aloud 
wherever I was or whatever I was doing, frying sausages, standing in a 
bus queue, sitting in a cafe, even when reading a book I prayed between 


the words, the sentences, the paragraphs. It didn’t worry me that people 
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could hear. I was talking to Jesus mostly, but sometimes God the Father, 
and sometimes the Virgin Mother, and a lot of the time one or other of 
the holy saints, of whom there are a great many, as you know. I didn’t 
mind being overheard. I didn’t mind being seen with arms outstretched 
in supplication, I was not ashamed of the company I kept. I suppose that 


made me a bit of a Pharisee. 


But people minded for other reasons. It wasn’t a question of 
belief, I was told; I was free to believe anything I liked. And it 
wasn't a question of prayer either; I was free to pray, of course I was, 
and any way I liked; even out loud ~ in the right place, at the right 


time. 


In public it had to be in a church, in harmony with others, or 
very quietly under my breath. Otherwise it was a behavioural disorder, 
an inappropriate and disinhibited activity which upset the people round 
about me, people who could hear me rabbiting away but could see and hear 
no interlocutor. It came as a fearful shock when I was advised to give 
it up, or do it silently without moving my lips or conjoining my hands 
or inclining my head in adoration or making contrite faces. It was 
either that or treatment. Well, I’ve had some treatment, and I've made 


my choice. I'll be silent from now on. 


I was frightened, I can tell you, losing God like that. It was 
like waking up one fine morning to discover you’ ve been insane all your 
life. I never realised it wasn’t all right to be talking to invisible 
beings who never got back to you. Or talking to statues that couldn’t 
hear you. Talking without ever getting an answer was a bad sign. It was 
Greta’s doing. I suppose they were right about that. Not that I blame 
her, in her time it was all so different. The old dossers at six A.M. 


mass in St John’s never had a problem. 


It helps if you're lonely, having someone to gab to, even if its 
no one, or just the eavesdroppers, who get upset and report you. Once 
you know nobody's listening you have to make a special effort if you 
want keep it up. I don’t feel like making the effort any more. 


If you say you know nobody’s listening, but like to pray whether 
anybody is or not, and you make a special effort and go on praying, and 
you do it out loud just any old where, even with other people present 
who sometimes become hysterical in case you should turn violent and pull 
out a knife and have at them a dozen or so times, that’s when you really 
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are in a fix. They put you under lock and key for “level 1 observation”. 


They don’t mind it in here, not really, even in dog Latin. It’s 
quite acceptable behaviour in here. They like to hear it now and again. 
It proves you're in the right place. It makes them feel important and 
justified and of some use in the world. But they won’t let go of they 


catch you praying too much. 


After a lot of “level 1 observation” I think I’m growing out of 
the God thing. It may be I wasn’t all that steadfast, really. After 
some treatment the ‘target behaviour’ gets reduced to the point where 
a person could more or less pass for an atheist in any company, 


anywhere. That’s what they tell me. 


I sometimes think I'd probably have grown out of it all by myself, 
sooner or later, even if certain people hadn’t been so anxious about it. 
Anyway, I’m mending my ways. I’m turning the page. I’m becoming this, 
what I am now, where I am now, which some people might see as an 


advance, and some may not. 


Tell Dr Lufft I think I’m ready now. If you see him. You out 
there, whoever you are, watching and listening. I’m a changed man now, 
as no doubt you can see. I would say I’ve fully recovered. Yes I would. 
In the sense that I’m just like you now. That’s what was wanted, right? 
Look at me. I’m neat and clean, all covered up, no more disinhibition, 
do you notice? No more itch to interfere, spread dirt, contaminate. My 
fingers are spotless. Your happy day is safe with me. I've learnt to 
keep my hands to myself. No more inappropriate touching. No indecent 
propositions. I no longer seek solace with minors even chastely (at 
least so far as my innocence can ever really be verified: what comes out 
in my face, what people read as lust, may only be lies, my own against 
myself, as insurance against the delusion of innocence. I no longer 
station myself by the pole at the edge of the pavement. I no longer rake 
the waste bins for bits of food. I no longer hoard my shit. I am neither 
grossly this nor grossly that. I do not dream of colonising Venus with 
Peter Pans. I am not somatic grandiose with mystical delusions. I do not 
feel persecuted. I do not feel I am being followed. I have no 
hallucinations in any modality. I am not telepathic. I do not live in 
a swelter of suicidal perplexity: I do not laugh when I ought to weep. 
I swear on my mother’s grave that I am now exactly the kind of person 
you want me to be. Also I am ready to acknowledge the concerns of others 


both within and without these walls with reference to certain behaviours 
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which I gave way to in the past. I do hope that all this is apparent by 
now. Now I know right from wrong nobody need be the least bit anxious 
about me any more. Over and out. 
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PART SIX 


nightfall 
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I was walking down Bath Street, going away from the Mitchell. 
Professor Muller of 1879 had been a big disappointment. I now had a 
headache as well as a thirst. The flocculi in my pocket lining had 
yielded up all it was ever going to. Pub doors were open in welcome but 
not for me. All I had in the world was eighty-one pence and that wasn’t 
even enough for a cup of tea and a dry roll in the King’s Cafe. It was 


one of those days you feel in need of a miracle. 


Locking along Bath Street what first caught my eyes was not the 
face but the walk. I never forget a walk. There was no doubt in my mind, 
not for an instant, it could be none other than my old buddy from the 
dim and distant past - Des. He was coming towards me, hands plunged deep 
in his trouser pockets, telling his beads as he stepped along. Anyone 
who didn’t know him might have thought he was scratching his balls. I 
knew better. A much misrepresented man was Des. And here, surely, was 
my deliverance. If I wasn’t deluding myself I could see the outline of 
a fat over-stuffed wallet weighing him down on one side. 


Ino longer felt grieved at the purloiner of Prabhananda. He had 
set me on course for my miracle. My run of ill-luck at long last ended! 
I had forgotten all about the tea and dry roll. All of a sudden I was 
salivating to ham and eggs and buttered toast. I rushed to meet my 


miracle. 


But just then, in a flash, dear old Desmond slipped a pair of dark 
glasses onto his nose, turned on his heel and was accelerating away from 
me at top speed. I was shocked, I can tell you. I had forgotten what 
sharp little eyes he had. He was our watcher at break-ins. Harry Crown's 
bar in Camden Street, Luigi Pelozzi’s cafe at Gorbals Cross, Lena's 
fruit shop in Caledonia Read, Forey’s dairy in Coburg Lane, to name but 
a few. He never once let us down. The bandit Desmond, now trying to give 
his old mate a body-swerve. 


I followed him a long way, keeping my eyes on the leather patches 
at his elbows. Yes the leather patches and the academic stoop, it was 
Des all right. Saintly and upright Des. Des the priest. From Bath Street 
he turned south into Holland Street, then round the back of the Police 
HQ into West George Street, and on through Blythswood Square to West 
Campbell Street, and then straight down to Argyle Street where, may the 


heavens be praised, he went east. 
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At the corner of Hope Street he got entangled in a crowd of people 
waiting at the lights. When I caught up with him I threw an arm over his 
shoulder. 


~ And how's it going, old pal? 


Not a flicker of recognition from Des. So far as I can now recall, 


I don’t think he even turned to Look at me. 


What he did do was shoot headlong out of the crowd, dodging in and 
out among the traffic, giving an elderly woman at the kerb heart 
failure. She fell practically at my feet. I was pushed back in the melee 
as amass of helpers quickly surrounded her. One lady-helper snatched 
up the old dear’s bag and purse, and slipped quietly away. When the 
lights changed I found myself hemmed in by another crowd, tall German 
youths in short pants taking snapshots of each other. I could see Des 
had landed safely on the other side. I watched him stalk determinedly 


away from me. 


I honestly felt it would be fruitless to try chasing any further. 
My old lungs had just about had it, anyway. Maybe, after all, I'd made 
a mistake, maybe it wasn’t Des. Whoever it was he was certainly fleet 
of foot and could move at pace. I really had no hopes of catching up 
with him again that day. It looked like my miracle had eluded me. 


I edged my way through the crowd with some difficulty. I crossed 
the street, resigned to my loss. The dark of Argyle Street beneath the 
railway bridge would have swallowed up the leather patches by now. I 
carried on, not because I had any hopes of catching up with him, but 
only because I had nothing better to do, and no hopes in any other 
direction. And can you believe it? After a moment or two, there they 
were again - the leather patches. This seemed to indicate that Des had 
slowed down his departure. Was that because he thought he was now safe 
and in the clear, well beyond my reach. Or could it just be that he was 
waiting for me to catch up with him? I decided to continue the pursuit, 
but rather more casually now. The best look-out man in town would not 


fail to see me coming. 


He had stopped beneath the railway bridge. He looked kind of up to 
no good, still handing himself and staring into a shop window. The shop 
was derelict and there was nothing in the window but his own sad 


reflection. 


smn 
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So I joined him at the window, not speaking, not making any move. 
That was when the picture came into my mind. It was his mother, Greta, 
coming to me in the back-court. She was bending down, putting some 
coppers into my hand, beseeching me not to hurt Des, her poor Des with 
cotton wool in his ears and stays round his hips. Would I do something 
special for her and let Des be and not torment him any more? O poor Des 
with the rachitic bones, you paid for Greta’s lack of guile. Did she 
ever learn the exact number of beatings that money earned you? For soon 
the others got wind of it, the Kemps, the Russos, the McCuils, Jack Toe 
Riley, Cyril Crow, Hillinger. All going after their penny’s worth and 
many a time trying for better than a penny. The picture was there but 
I had to shut it out. I needed this man, whatever the years had done to 
him. He was still Des and I was still Boots. We had him in the dark of 
the paddy close, making him squeal for Greta to hear. 


I put my hand on his arm. No adverse reaction as far as I could 
tell. Maybe he stiffened slightly. There was maybe a little gasp, which 
might have been open to different interpretations, had I been in the 
mood to weigh and ponder. I wasn’t. In my moment of need I had to take 
the gasp as unequivocal - a hot little positive gasp of delight. Not 
that there could be any real certainty one way or the other. No tell- 
tale signs in Des’s face, what I could see of it, reflected there in the 
plate glass window, with two square blanks for eyes. It looked like he 


was mine. 


I started him in an easterly direction, and when we reached 
Stockwell Street we went south. We went together, arm in arm, jerkily 
at first, with sudden jolts and plunges, towards the Briggait. I didn’t 
look into Des’s face, he didn’t look into mine. Neither of us spoke. 


We crossed the street and cut through Goosedubs into the Briggait. 
Fish Market walls heavily decorated with posters of The Face, the 
perennial joker in bushy whiskers, long curly locks, more or less an 
institution now. In Glasgow they loved to turn their celebs into 
institutions, all dried out and mummified for safety sake. A 
millionaire. An altruist. A bad joke. 


From a little way off you might have mistaken the face on the 
poster for a portrait of Christ. When you got up close you saw the big 
keelie grin on Christ’s face. THE FACE THIS TOWN IS ALL ABOUT. New 
yuppie Glasgow was congratulating itself in that grin. The town was 


suffocating in a vacuum. 
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Mind you, it was the only smile in the Briggait that I could see. 
Where once smiling Lascar seamen ambled along, one behind the other, 
picking their way through little piles of rags in paddy’s Market, it was 
now only our own grim-faced poor, masses of them. 


Des seemed inclined to linger among the hawker’s bundles. I wanted 
him out of there. I saw Beatrix the Hun eyeing me from her tunnel in the 
lane. I hoped she was feeling some pangs of conscience, looking at the 
threadbare condition of the “quality” suit she’d sold me not so long 


ago. More likely she was saying: 
- It’s cunts like that that gets us a bad reputation! 


I pointed Des due south once again and quickened the pace till we 
came out at the bottom of the Saltmarket beside the City Mortuary and 
the High Court. More of The Face on the mortuary walls. 


Back in the lane Beatrix the Hun was sherrecking somebody, 
somebody taking too long to decide, or too sharp at the haggling. To get 
out of earshot I led Des across the street and into the Green. When we 


got as far as the Doulton Fountain we sat down and I let Des’s arm go. 


The wine-moppers bench. Des sat with his head craned forward 
slightly. The only movement he made was to readjust the glasses on his 
nose. He seemed to be taking into close scrutiny thr fountain: 
lugubrious celebration of Empire (1888), studied by many a lonely wino 
skippering on a moonlight night. He was absorbed in the broken and 
blighted effigies of conquest. Nothing now flowed there except the bird- 
shit down the plump cheeks of Victoria on the pinnacle. Greta probably 
took him there as a boy. They were out of the lane a lot in those days, 
before we got the better of them. I could see her sitting there all 
smiles as her sweet little Des played in the fountain: safe there under 
her eye, away from the paddy lane, away from uzz. 


Our world all gone, vanished with the last whorl of black dust, 
the last tenement-wall flattened, across the river there in the Gorbals. 
Every landmark in the past we shared now null and void. For Des, I 
expect it was all dead and gone long before it became a ghost town with 
tenements and factories unpeopled and the children prowling in gangs. 
He would have few sweet remembrances of the place, we saw to that. 


There was so much I wanted to ask him. How and when he got out of 
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Nethercairn. Did he know I’d seen him there, up on the video screen 
talking to the world. I wanted to ask about Greta. I wanted to talk 
about the way it was with him and her and uzz. I wanted to talk about 
the paddy lane, where they were strangers, always. Always a stranger, 
a stranger in the paddy, then, and a stranger here, still. And lane 
folk hated strangers. Maybe they tolerated one or two - old, childless, 
worn-out souls who kept their doors locked and their eyes and mouths 
shut. But newcomers had to be prepared for trouble. They the enemy, 
even people from just a few streets away were feared and hated. Coming 
by the mouth of the paddy they got sherrecked, and if they didn't moved 
fast enough a gob of spit was hung on them. They called us “the clattie” 
locally, and sensible folk kept clear of the paddy lane, a dank and 
decayed warren where disease and deformity reproduced as easily as the 
rats and bugs. It was the slum of slums, a place of whoors and 
abortions, a Gehenna, waste pit that reeked of decay and putrefaction, 
a place of disrepute even in the Gorbals. 


Of course, there was shame. We were ashamed of the mean and 
degraded lives we lived there. A stranger in our midst was like a 
reproach, an accusation, a finger pointed. And we covered our shame in 
acts of violence. Nobody could have come there and escaped our violence. 


The worst violence we reserved for our own. 


No, nobody beat the paddy lane, except maybe Greta; but we got 
Des. We took Des by the throat and stripped him and put him on the 
ground and he became like uzz. You became like uzz or you perished. Like 
Greta. I don’t blame Des for not wanting to remember. 


No, I didn’t try talking to Des about his mother. For one thing, 
there was no sense in scaring him off. Only a few minutes ago I was 
facing a long dreary day without a bite and without a drink. When Boots 


latches on to a miracle he treats it right. 


Very softly I took Des’s hand and raised the sleeve. The Seiko 
wristwatch said: 12:38, Sat 25 July. Des did not turn his head and made 
no effort to regain his hand. I was his mammy and daddy all rolled into 
one. It looked like they’d fuckt his brain in that Nethercraigs. I 
patted his chest, just to be sure there was a fat wallet ensconced 


there. It was time for a drink. 


Up the tree-lined avenue we went, skirting the People’s Palace and 


the Winter Garden, then out into Monteith Row, Calton, and on down a 
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street with no name, where Slowie’s with the flat roof, in the last of 


the Calton slums, lay waiting to receive us. 


It was a definite risk going in there. There would be plenty of 
guys in there eager to pounce on my miracle. On the other hand, I 
couldn’t think of any place that wasn’t a risk. Given that Des had money 
- still an untested proposition to be sure, but my instincts have seldom 
been wrong in such cases, and if I had clocked it others would as well - 
and given he looked kind of spaced-out, not to say gone in the head 
totally and moving like a zombie - I was more concerned to find a place 


where we would be served, never mind safe. 


In a world of chrome and plastic, with all the old wine shops 
driven out, Slowie’s was definitely our only hope. Not that it didn't 
have a lot going for it. There was neither music nor television; 
Eldorado wine could be purchased by the bottle, and you could sit ina 
booth and drink it at your leisure; and as an added bonus, it was only 


a stone’s throw from home - my bed and my wall. 


So in we ventured. 


It couldn’t have been better. Cecil wasn’t taking observations, he 
was slumped over the bar on his elbows, his head sunk down, under the 
crazy jabbering of Torvil, the pub gowk. Cecil was in poor health at the 
time. There was a story that he'd murdered his first wife down in 
Cornwall, backed into her with a Land Rover as she knelt gardening by 
the driveway. They said he bought Slowie’s with the insurance he got on 


her. 


Cecil’s present wife, Teresa, a mountain of a woman from Monaghan, 
was standing in her usual place, that is, right in front of the big 
brass till, and in her usual posture, with the palms of her hands 
comforting her massive bottom. She stepped forward with a smile. 


- Yes, lads? 


I ordered a bottle of LD with two pints of cider for chasers. She 
brought the wine, the wine glasses and the cider, and Des, after some 
jocular prompting from both Teresa and myself, paid her out of a wallet 
stuffed with ten- and twenty-pound notes. It was a sight that cheered 
me greatly and didn’t do Teresa much harm either. Yet it was certainly 


an ill~advised display in a place like Slowie’s. It was ponce country 
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if any pub was and Des ought to have been able to recognise it as such. 


He seemed to have forgotten too much for his own good. 


With no booths available we had to stay at the bar. As I glanced 
over the faces round about us, I could see at least a couple of young 
guys who would be likely to try for Des’s wad, and not just the wad — 
they would strip him bare, might even snuff him out, if given half a 


chance. 


Meanwhile Des stood, all unknowing, sipping his wine and squinting 
up at the ceiling which drooped in a long swelling bulge across the face 


ef the gantry. 


Torvil kept gassing on. He and his woman had had a fight, and she 
had gone off to Birmingham, he wasn’t sure where but he had a notion it 
would be the Salvation Army Hostel for women. He wanted to send her a 
letter but wasn’t any good at the reading and writing, and neither was 
she if it came to that. He was thinking that if he could get somebody 
to write a letter for him, somebody like Cecil, the love of his life 
would very likely be able to get somebody to read it to her. He would 
tell Cecil exactly what to put in the letter. 


Cecil wasn’t really listening. He was trying to draw his breath 
after a long morning’s graft in the cellar. Torvil’s talk gave him an 
excuse to rest himself on the bar before Teresa found more chores for 


him. Poor Cecil had a hard life of it with Teresa. 
Des emptied his glass. I poured him another. 
- Drink up, Des, here’s to you - you've a saved a life. 


I rejoiced he had not lost his taste for the wine. His early VP 
inurement back in the paddy lane was standing him in good stead now. 
Well, it was an ill wind, as the saying goes. But best not to try 
reminding him of the dear dead days. Des did not wish to be reminded, 
or so my instincts told me. I couldn’t help remembering myself. Such a 
hard case he was, going about with a blunt razor in his pocket, fooling 
nobody, and skipping into the chapel, hiding there behind the big 
pillar, when he was needed elsewhere. He thought he was safe in that 
secret place - safe from uzz. But no he wasn’t, we knew where he was, 
we always found him, and have again. Strange how we always seemed to 


need you, Des, more than you ever needed the Cumbie Tongs. 
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So. Was Des changed? Did Lufft and his team break his balls? I 
wasn’t caring too much. He still had that habit of shutting his eyes 
whenever you looked in his hackit face. It was the wallet stuffed with 
twenties and fifties that was giving me problems. With half of what was 


in that wallet I could have cleared myself with Katz. 


There was a sudden burst of laughter round Torvil. He was 
mentioning some of the things he would like Cecil to put in the letter. 
Everybody was laughing including Cecil in whom it had sparked off a 
coughing fit. Teresa shook with laughter, one hand clamped over her 


mouth. 


Then another little laugh, with a familiar ring to it, came up 
quite closeby: a kind of eked-out laugh with 3~second lags between each 
grunt. It had to be Eugene, the unspeakable Eugene, come to inspect my 


miracle. 


I turned to lock and it was he. There was his gomeral brother 
Jimsie and their creature Ranaghan of the dud bladder. Jimsie arched 
himself over the bar and went fumbling underneath for the Herald, which 
he knew Teresa kept there for special customers, intellectuals like 
himself and the Harrier brothers. Teresa was quick to oblige. I couldn't 
see the Harriers but they wouldn't be far away. Eugene and Jimsie were 
perched on stools, with old Ranaghan standing between them. They put up 
with Ranaghan, and he was deeply appreciative. Poor abashed Ranaghan who 
carried his urine about with him in a plastic bag under his coat. 


I turned and saw all this and thought that it was not very good. 
The Empire Bar in the Saltmarket might, on balance, now that I came to 
think of it, have been a better bet. As it was, it looked like my 
miracle was going to end up a bit diluted. 


Eugene, who was staring hard at Des, reached over and moved our 
wine bottle round to read the label. Stubby, lumpy fingers, niknamed mon 
petit gateau by Father Devanney who taught him the Latin responses in 
the sacristy at St Luke’s. Exquisite as an acolyte in his frilly 
surplice, lighting up and snuffing out the candles. He gave a phoney 
little shudder, pulling his mouth back tight. He said: 


- Still on the muck, ey, Boots? 
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- Is Devanny bent? I remember asking. 


But Eugene said nowt till poor Devanney was caught one hot 


afternoon in the vestry slavering on the alolyte’s neck. 
Nowadays mon petit gateau had more the look of a mince pie. 
~ Se what are you up to these days? I said. 


- We're celebrating, still celebrating, Eugene replied, grabbing 
at his pint tumbler. 


Eugene and the Harriers were alike in this as in so much else. If 
you asked them how they were they always said they were celebrating, 
still celebrating. And they always made the same face when they said it. 
They pursed their lips, rolled their eyes and gave their heads a quick 
little shake. It was usually the cue for a big laugh all round. This 
time, with Jimsie deep in Herald shit, and Des not tuned in, only 


Ranaghan obliged. The man had his uses. 
~ You remember Gloney? Eugene said. 


I remembered Gloney. He lived up one of the good closes in the old 
Gorbals, pipe-clayed in red, walled with blue tiles and with hair 
doormats on every landing. A dismal, chilly, genteel-like close. They 
had tuppence-a-week death policies, lived in terror of the factor one 
day and the sanitary the next, put the fear of borstal into their kids, 
and shopped their neighbours to the police. They used to say you could 
eat your dinner off the stair in that close. That tended to make them 
different. There were people in closes like that all over this town. 
They kept in with the cops and the factor and the sanitary, to prove 
whose side they were on, and belted their kids like maniacs so they 
didn’t end up like uzz. When Gloney was about twenty years old he left 
his cushy number at the Inland Revenue and set sail for South Africa to 
be a policeman there. You'd have thought there were already enough white 
bastards in that country without the need of Gloney. Eugene wanted to 
go with him but failed the medical; he joined a cricket club in Hyndland 


instead. 


- Sure, I said, I remember Gloney. He went overseas, right? 
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- He’s back, Eugene said. 


Torvil’s hyaena laugh, which just at that moment came spurting out 
in loud prolonged peals through his nose, made any comment of mind 


superfluous. 


~ Why do they let him in here? said Eugene looking round in 


disgust. 


Poor Eugene, always so fastidious. A dresser too, always in nifty 
gear, and his smart little tache trimmed. Something military in his 
bearing, something of the old Scotch regiments of kilties who went over 
the top, got gassed, blinded, blown to bits for the Colours. A subject 
he liked to dwell upon. In fact not war wounds alone but injuries of any 
description. He would accompany Ranaghan to the toilet to watch him 
empty his bag. What he didn't like to dwell on was his Hislop Street 
origin. In Hislop Street his dad hired out street barrows to Glasgow 


hawkers. His rates were considered high. 


- Somebody, Eugene whined, should have a word with Cecil about 


that Gypsy. 


He sounded much put out, as if Torvil’s crazy laugh was a personal 


affront. 
- It’s always the same here, Ranaghan said. They let anybody in. 


- Aye, Gloney’s finished up over there, Eugene said, returning to 


me. He’s home for keeps, as far as I know. 
- I heard his old man died, I said. 
- That’s right, Eugene said. Of course you would know his dad. 
He eyed me narrowly and grinned. 
- Only met him a couple of times, I said. 


Ranaghan turned away, smothering a giggle. Gloney’s dad had been 
a screw up at the old-time Remand Home in St Vincent Street. 


- Hard but fair, I always heard, Bugene said. 


Sat 


He was a headbanger. Patrolled the dormitories after dark 
examining boys’ genitals with his flashlamp. He was obsessed with 


foreskins. 


- That’ll have to be cut, lad, he’d say. You’1l have no peace till 


that’s cut, oh, dear no. 


As he had all the power in that place, you got the feeling he 
might have a go at cutting it himself after bath some night. Could put 
the wind up you, could old Gloney. 


~ We're having a reunion tonight, Eugene said. The whole gang. You 
fancy coming? It’ll be some do. You know Rick Harrier. It’s up at his 
place. From 8 o’clock onwards. Bring your friend, he added, nodding 


towards Des. 


They were closing in. Rick Harrier’s place. Some do it would 
indeed be. I could see it being a strained and dismal affair. The 
proprieties would be keenly observed. The great nervousness would stem 
from the fear that in drink one of the ex-proles - maybe Eugene or even 
Gloney - might revert to the habits of the venerable past and spew in 
the fireplace or pee in the lobby or get threatening with a broken 
screwtop. The integrity of the bidet would also be a worry. It would be 
nice, very nice, in Ricky’s Merchant City flat, but it would be a 
terrible pain. As propriety was never my strong suite, I was seldom 
invited into this kind of nice company - ex-proles who serve now in the 
teaching and social work conspiracies, disaffected yobbos called carers 
now employed to control the non-employed. At heart they were the usual 
Labour Party Stalinists, a dreary enough bunch, to be sure, but with 
everybody else on the sick or signing the broo, they felt important. The 
only thing was, they never had much money. I knew it wasn’t me they were 


after, it was Des and his overweight wallet. 

~ Who's that? Jimsie said, leaning over and pointing to Des. 

I pretended not to hear. I became aware that somebody was digging 
me in the back. I chose to ignore it. I emptied my glass and had a 
refill. 


Jimsie was suspicious of Des’s reserve. 


- What’s wrong with him? Jimsie said, still staring. 
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- Don’t make yourself a stranger,” Eugene said, throwing an arm 


over my shoulder. 


This drew Jimsie’s attention away from Des. The gomeral jabbed the 


air with his finger a couple of inches from my nose. 


- You fucking be there, said Jimsie, or you're for the chop, 
right? 


That was Jimsie being amiable, Jimsie the brain-dead. It was a 
little Stalinist game they played on the quiet - singling out the people 
for the chop when the time was ripe. Eugene kept his hand on my 
shoulder. Ranaghan looked away. 

- So what's been happening to you, then? Bugene said. 

Before I could reply, Jimsie was back at me. 

- You and that fucking Gypo, Jimsie said, right down the stank. 


Eugene smiled and turned to his brother. 


-Just read your paper,” Eugene said irritably, all his good work 


in ruins. 


He snapped his fingers for Teresa’s attention and pointed to our 


glasses. Pure swank. 

- No, no, we're fine, I said. 

- You're sure? Eugene said. 

- We’ve plenty here, I said. 

It was Abe elbowing me in the back. He too had a beady eye on my 
miracle. He’d been at it for a while and sending out little feelers 
like: 


- How’s the wee hoose doin’, Boots? 


or 
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- Hey, Boots, hey, I ran into Kliengast last week. 

The first to remind an old pal of an obligation, the other to 
frighten the shit out of me. The bar was beginning to fill now and there 
was a lot of shouting and jostling, so it was no bother ignoring him. 
But Abe wasn’t going te go away, there was no hope of that. Finding one 
avenue blocked, he would simply try another. Slowie's was proving to be 
a disaster all round. 

- Who's your mate, Boots? Abe said. I know the face. 

- I don’t think so, I said. 

- I’m telling you, Abe said. I know the face. 

- No, you don’t know him, I said. He’s a foreigner. 

- He's got the look of somebody I used to know, Abe said. 

- Don’t know who that could be, I said. 


- It’il come tae me, Abe said. It’ll come tae me. 


While Abe deliberated he pushed his empty glass in front of my 


face. I poured him some LD. 
Abe wiped his nose and stared into the back of Des’s neck. 
- It’s no wee Higgie’s son fae Darnley? he persisted. 
- Naw, naw. This man’s fae Reykjavik, I said. 


I feared that Abe's best bet, if he only knew it, was to switch 
his attack directly to Des, for Des, as far as I could make out, was 
anybody’s. He was there for the taking and Abe would suss him in no 
time, if he hadn’t already. And once Abe sussed Des I could kiss my 
miracle goodbye, that much was certain. Once Abe got to work on Des, 
tanks and guns wouldn’t chase him off. He’d stick to his man till poor 


old Des was cleaned out utterly. 


While I was trying to work out how best to handle Abe, fortune 


smiled on me from an unexpected source. I never thought a time would 
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come when I'd be glad to see the Harrier brothers:- a deplorable trio 
comprising a social worker (or resource worker, as he preferred to be 


called) a cop and an art teacher. But that time had now come. 


All of a sudden there they were, and not only the Harrier brothers 
but Gloney too, borne aloft like the hero of the hour, creating the 
perfect diversion for anybody intent on skipping away. 


It was a very brown, very fat Gloney they brought with them. The 
hair was shaved to a bristle on his funny little head. They dumped him 
down in front of the bar but kept their hands on him. The graphic 
designer, Rick, stood behind him with both hands planted squarely on 
Gloney’s dainty shoulders. The usually sour-faced Rick looked very 
pleased with himself. He glanced about him with a proud defiance, his 
precious cargo duly delivered. The cop and the carer were all smiles 
too. Old Ranaghan was being left to order the drinks while Eugene and 
the rest pretended not to notice. He kept asking them what it was they 
wanted to drink. They were too preoccupied to answer right away, and 
when they did, it was absently, without looking at Ranaghan. All past 


masters in the art of poncing. 


Abe lurched across with outstretched hand, spearing a passage 
between the massed bodies of the Harriers. 


He got a good hold on Gloney’s arm and levered himself in on his 


iron leg. 


- I knew your dad, Abe was shouting. I knew him in that place. You 


know where I mean. 


The perambulator of the dorms used to pluck Abe’s prepuce on bath 
nights. 


- Did good by us all, Abe said. A man in a million. 


Gloney stared sourly into Abe's red-rimmed eyes. 


Under cover of the commotion I piloted Des streetward. Let the 
bastards find their own miracles. He seemed not to be perturbed in the 
least by our sudden exit. It was almost as if he had been expecting it. 
Not that he was saying anything. We went arm-in~-arm as before but at an 


evener pace and with fewer jolts and plunges. 


I said: 


~ I had to rescue you, Des, I hope you know that. I‘il not be 
going in there again. It’s not the shop it used to be. They’re 
attracting a bad element nowadays. I expect you noticed. We got out just 
in time. Did you see the way they were closing in? It's getting beyond 
a joke, I’1l tell you that. We’ll be safe in my house. It’s not far, 
we'll just walk up here. It’s not in great nick, I’m ashamed to say. 
It'll not be what you're used to. But at least we'll get a bit of peace. 


You can have a kip if you want. 


He was still saying nothing and that was all right with me. Not 
that I wasn’t curious how he’d managed to get clear of Dr Lufft, and how 
he happened to be in the money. But I wasn’t going to risk prying. That 
could upset everything. In fact, although he still hadn’t said anything, 
he did smile a couple of times. The first time was in the Off Sales at 
the top of the road after I cracked another of his twenties and squeezed 
the change deep into his inside pocket. Yes, quite definitely, he 
smiled. And also his lips moved. I am certain his lips moved but no 


sound came out. 


We bought rum and cider, bread, cheese, four pork pies and a tin 
of beans. The handsome young Paki, gold round his neck and on his 
wrists, put the drink in one bag and the food in another, handed the 
drink bag to me and the food bag to Des, and Des smiled a second time. 
I could see him improving by the minute. 


When we got to where I live we walked into an ugly scene between 
Clara and her dog. It was the usual mighty tussle of wills, with Clara 
shouting hysterically, and Ernest resolute in his defiance. 


We could have got past with a nod and a smile, but for some reason 
Des halted. I couldn't tell whether it was just curiosity, or a desire 
to help or whatever, but he stopped, anyway. He was staring at Clara, 
something of that smile still hovering on his lips, and Clara, with a 
rolled-up newspaper held aloft in her right hand, was daring the dog to 


give her further provocation. 


Without taking her eyes off the dog, Clara revealed the background 
to the present imbroglio. They were returning from walkies, a good long 
walk too but not their usual, when Ernest, just there, a few feet from 


No.7, simply refused to take another step. 
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- He thinks I’m cheating him out of his proper walk, Clara 
explained. It’s nonsense. He got his half-hour, which is all he’s due 
in the early afternoon, only I changed the route. I had no option. The 


police have closed off the park. 
She lowered the newspaper and thrust it into my chest. 
- Read that! Clara said. 


I took the paper and read the headline: DRUGS WAR: 2 SHOT DEAD IN 
CITY PARK. 


To my surprise, Des took the paper out of my hand, put down the 
bag and started reading. Clara reached over and pointed to a picture at 
the bottom of the page. 


- You see? They’ ve cordoned off the whole park. 

Des looked at the woman and smiled. 

Clara was calming down. She returned his smile. 

- I usually let Ernest loose in there for a full half-hour every 
day, she confided. Today we’re shut out, so he has to stay on the lead. 
Well, he’s not pleased, is he? He knows when he’s been short-changed. 

And wagging her finger in front of the dog’s nose, she added: 


- So we’ve decided to give Mummy a bad time, haven’t we? 


Again the faintest of smiles broke on Des’s face. He returned the 


paper to Clara. 


- I mean there’s no where else round here, Clara said, once again 
rolling the paper into a baton. If it wasn’t for the park so close by 
I simply would not keep a dog. It just wouldn’t be fair. 


With the tip of the baton she levered Ernest's head out of our 


carrier with the pork pies in it. 


- It was different when I had the car, she said. It’s only ten 
minutes up to Hogganfield, after all. Mind you, some people ... 
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The remainder of Clara’s sentence was drowned out by Chief 
Constable Ratner’s quick-getaway helicopter - the paraffin budgie, so 
called - which at that moment passed overhead. We all looked up and 
marvelled greatly. The city damned near bankrupt but state of the art 
surveillance techniques an absolute necessity with crime and 
unemployment breaking all records. You could count on high profile 
reconstructions taking place all round the park in the next couple of 
weeks. The boys in blue pulling out all the stops to reassure the law- 
abiding. They wouldn't catch the hitmen but there would be plenty of 
overtime. And Ratner would likely get to keep his budgie. 


- Of course some people, Clara resumed, and if you don’t believe 
me just take a look for yourselves next time either of you gentlemen are 
passing that gate, some people let their dogs loose in the cemetery down 


there. Can you imagine? I mean what kind of mentality is that? 
Des’s gaze followed her pointed finger to the bone-yard gate. 


- Have you seen what it’s like inside? Clara went on. It’s all 
right talking about junkies and criminals and vandals. It’s the council 
I blame. It’s just like everything else nowadays, nobody cares a toss. 
They let the whole place go to pot. For a start they'll not pay people 
to be there and look after things. Have you seen it inside? 


Des shook his head. 


- It’s like a rubbish tip, Clara said. And the terrible thing is, 
they want it like that, run down, derelict, that’s their policy. Don’t 
talk about consecrated ground to that lot. They want it to be an eyesore 
so they can bulldoze it flat. They’11 be hoping to sell the land to some 
property speculator from London. Some crook like themselves. That's the 
Labour Party all over. They do nothing for you but keep putting the 
rates up. They’ve taken the home helps away. They're sacking most of the 
concierges in the High Rise flats. See in that park, they don’t even 
bother cutting the grass any more. It’s about ten feet high at this 
moment. The place is full of junkies and no-users, people with pit bulls 
and rottweilers. They take their fix and drop their needles any old 
where. Everybody knows what goes on in there. But today is the first 
time I can remember the police ever going near the place. You’d think 
that eye in the sky might see some wee thing once in a while. But that’s 


the whole thing, isn’t it? Nobody’s interested any more, nobody cares. 
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Clara turned to me as I snatched up the carrier bag with our 
provisions and headed into the close and up the stair. Ernest galloped 
after me, but having to pull Clara he was never going to catch me. All 
the way to the top landing I could hear Clara in breathless confab with 


Des. I sat on the bed and poured myself some rum. 


I was sitting there a good while before it dawned on me that I 
could no longer hear Clara’s interminable drone. I went to the landing. 
There was nobody. I listened at Clara’s door. Ernest came up the hallway 
growling. Now and then I thought I could hear Clara. She was still 
yammering away for all she was worth but not to Ernest. I knew then I'd 
really lost my miracle this time. Who’d have thought Clara would take 
to Des? In trying to save Des for myself alone I more or less handed him 
over to her. It must have been the drink clouding my judgement. I wasn’t 
much troubled, to tell the truth. Better he was with Clara than camped 
on me. It was hard to feel grieved with all that liquor at my disposal. 
And, as far as I could see, Clara had found the ideal lodger. So it was 
fair do’s all round. At least he was in safe hands with her. His money, 
I mean. I'd catch him as he left. We had much to discuss, Des and me, 


before the night was out. I was sure of that. 


Meanwhile, no harm in a wet. 


I came to in a dark place which I knew not. I felt unclean. Black 
muck seemed to exude from my pores. I was scraping the muck from my skin 
with my fingernails. I was nauseated. There was a faint light somewhere 
a long way off, coming and going, like a gas mantle flickering, and a 


low plaintive cry also in the far distance, coming to me over and over: 
- © mother, O father... 


Two young women draped me in a silken garment. I struggled and 
threw the garment to the floor. I said: 


- You keep it. I’m going to vomit. 
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In a little while I got the notion it was a window in a tenement, 
and there was a woman there waving a green head-scarf and smiling. I 
heard a faint echo of chimes, also from far off, wafted in and out on 


the wind. I saw prayer wheels spinning. A woman’s voice said: 


~ I know this one of old. A right poultice. 


- He's filthy! another woman said. 


- You better believe it, the first one replied. Keep your bum out 


of reach. 


Then the cavalry clip-clopped down the cobbled lane, went through 
the pen, and the horses drank at the trough. The dung and straw from the 
stable lay all around in the back-court. I watched at the stairhead 
window. And someone else watched with me. One moment it was Des, and we 
observed Greta moving about down there, next moment it was Greta, and 
we observed Des. Then there was this hoary old gent in a peaked cap who 
strode up and down with a bullhorn. He was flashing a torch and calling 
for quiet. Now and then he had a swing at us with a golfclub. And the 


agonized moan went on and on: 


- © mother, O father. 


I thought I was in India again. I saw the beggars at Kaliyan, as 
thin as the poles they leant on. I tasted again the hot flat Bangalore 
beer. In the punishment cells at Lucknow the Welsh Guard Commander 


hissed: 

- T’ll have you, you Gypo cunt. 

He cracked my bones and tore my flesh. 

In the Duty Room, first door on the right down the corridor, they 
kept Calum’s cock. It was in formaldehyde in a glass jar on the top 
shelf. The Ukrainian orderly came and told us about it. We all trooped 
down to have a quiet squint. The Chief Nursing Officer said it was the 


biggest he’d ever seen. 


- Like a fucking donkey's, he said. 
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- You can always tell a madman, Minto declared, by the size of his 


member . 


On the balcony where bunting hung, Sister Thorne put down her 


suitcase. 
- Just came to say cheerio, lads. 
She looked down over the putting green and clapped her hands. 
- Hey you! she called. You down there. Andrew MacAndrew! 


The clergyman on the putting green did not look up. He was 
searching for his ball in some bushes. Calum, club resting on his 


shoulder, was pointing to the trees further on. 
- I'm off to Peterhead, she called. 


Andrew MacAndrew did not hear. He was bent low, sifting the 
mosses. He looked about him, quite bewildered. At last he grinned. Calum 
dawdled over, waving to Sister Thorne. Arm in arm the two men walked 


into the pine woods. 


And soon we were pulling out of Hyderabad. Thousands came out to 
wave us bon voyage. They showered us with rupees from huge brass boxes 
carried down on poles to the railway track by the Nizam’s palace guard. 
They carried the Nizam down as well on a litter for this gala occasion. 
The station master blew his whistle and all the people let fly with the 
silver coins. The Nizam himself was seen to aim a couple, like a boy 
skliffing the surface of the water with stones. We were doing our best 
to show gratitude and respect: we salaamed, right hand to the forehead 
and down, down, as the train passed the royal dias. No where were we 
better thought on than in the City of Gardens. No one loved us better 
than the Nizam, who rolled about on his silken cushions, kicking his 


heels and howling with laughter. 
The chant was everlasting: 
- O mother, O father. 


In a little while, as a bit more daylight came in, my head was 


clearing. I could see people moving about. They seemed a long way off, 
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mind you, nothing to do with me. My scalp was in pain and I still had 
the nausea. The flickering mantle was fading now, but the pitiful cry 
kept on. I turned my head. The man to the right of me was sitting on the 
edge of his bed. He was a big man in a blue robe. His legs were bare and 
one was swollen to three times the girth of the other. His feet rested 
on two pillows placed on the floor. 


- I wish they would shut him up or move him, he said in a hoarse 
whisper. I hivnae had a wink of sleep since they brought him in. That 
was three days ago. He’s been going on like that the whole time. 


I raised myself in the bed. The ward was twilit. Everybody seemed 
to be asleep except my neighbour and me and the poor guy in the bed 
opposite, calling for his mother and father. The man next to me sucked 


on a sweet or lozenge of some kind. He said: 


- You were in a bad state last night, mate. Between you and the 
old guy over there it was one bastard of a night. I think you had the 
blue devils. I never heard screaming like it. What was it - insects? 


I'd like to have elaborated on my DTs but so much of last night 
was a blank and J wasn’t sorry. If he heard screaming, he already knew 
more than I did; he would have to make do with that. Still I’d woken up 
in worse plights. All my limbs were intact. My ribs were sore and I had 
a pain in my scalp where I could feel about six stitches. I felt queasy 
in my stomach and in need of a bath. But my head was clear and getting 
clearer. To tell the truth, I felt much as I usually feel on waking, my 
tongue stiff with dried mucus and blood, and parched to the gullet. 
Also I was in a hospital and that wasn’t so good, but better than the 
jail, as long as the strength was there to get up and walk out whenever 
it took my fancy. I had the feeling I could do that easily enough. So 
for a while I lay there, feeling quite at ease and enjoying my rest, 
sipping a cup of tea brought to me by the night nurse. I had a faint 


recollection of two cops standing over me, asking me stuff. 
The man with the swollen leg indicated the old guy opposite. 
- He’s got about one day left I'd say. 


- You reckon? I said. 
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- They don’t give you long in this place. When there’s nowt they 
can do for you they don’t hang about. See that drip they’ve got him on, 
that’s just kidology. I know the way things go in these places. I worked 
in Old Barnhill for ten years. Nothing’s changed. Except maybe for the 
worse. They’1l give him one more day, then let him go. I mean just look 
around you. It’s hardly state of the art. You haven't seen the toilets 
yet - the roof’s caving in with damp. Well, they don’t have the cash, 
do they? No, I say they should snuff him now and let the rest of us get 
a half-decent kip. 


An elderly gent to my left kept shouting that he wanted to pee and 
would they please bring him a urinal, it wasn’t a lot to ask. A small 


fat nurse with a humourous/quizzical expression on her small round face 


came along and inspected him. She said: 
- Ye can pee aa ye want, ye daftie - ye’ve got a tube in! 
- Ifm tellin’ ye, wailed the man, I’m gonnae pee this bed. 


- An I’m tellin’ you, laughed the nurse, you've got a tube in! Ye 


can pee away as much as ye like, it goes intae a bag, ya dope ya! 


- Is anybody there? the man said, singing it out now, I’m gonnae 


pee! I’m gonnae pee! 


His face was turned away from us, his head cocked to one side, as 


if he listened for something. 
The nurse tidied his bed. 
- dist haud yir wheesht a minute! There’s other patients, ye ken. 
- I’m gaun tae pee, I’m gaun tae pee. 


A second nurse came along and together they eased him out of the 


bed and sat him in a chair. 


After a while they hoisted Big Leg into a wheelchair and bundled 
him off to the toilets. I took a look in my bedside locker to make sure 
my ‘quality’ suit from Beatrix the Hun, was still within reach. It was, 
but wet and dirty, and lumped in a black plastic bag along with the rest 


of my gear. There was no money in the pockets. 
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Big Leg returned, looking disgruntled. 

- They never let you alone for a minute. A man needs a smoke, 
right? They cannae expect ye tae gie it up just like that. You'd think 
they'd understaun’ these things. Ye’d think ye’d get some privacy in the 


bluidy toilet! I’ve had one fag, one fag in three days. It’s a cunt! 


He bent over the rolls of fat on his waist to massage his swollen 


leg. He very quickly got out of puff. 


~ Dae ye smoke yourself? he asked. 


- Sure, I said. 


- You'll be awright then where you’re goin’. They should be moving 
ye soon. 


My heart missed a beat. 


- Moving me? Where? 


He hesitated, as if surprised, or not quite believing I didn’t 


know. 


- The psycho ward. 


Ifd had a rough night. Somebody had split my head in two. I had 
obviously been dragged up and down in mud. No doubt I’d been booted in 
the ribs a few times. It was tried and tested terrain for me. But I'd 
never yet been put in the psycho ward. Vague feelings of anxiety passed 


over me. 


- The psycho ward? 


- The cops pullt ye oot the Clyde. You're an attempted suicide, 
mate. That's whit I heard. 


I gave a foolish laugh; maybe it was his kind of joke. Clearly my 


nerves weren't at their best. 


- Don’t worry, said Big Leg. You’1l do a lot better up there. They 


let you smoke for a start. No that you’1l need tae. They give you stuff 
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that knocks you out for a week. I’ve worked there, I’m a male nurse, I 
know all about it. A needle intae the gluteal muscle - that’s the arse 
tae you - and you’re right out of it. No pain, no DTs, nuthin’. Better 
than in this shit hole. I mean this is A&E. These juniors know sweet 
fuck all, I’m telling you. They should have put you up there last night. 
I could have told them, but it doesn’t do to say too much. 


He knew how to put a fella off his tea, Big Leg did. My anxiety 
twinges were now well beyond the fleeting stage. How the hell did I land 
in the Clyde? I was quite used to losing the night before. But any time 
I woke up in the jail or in a hospital I never had any trouble filling 
in the trail of circumstance that led me there. Danger jogs the brain 
cells better than any pill. I had some recollection but no way of 
telling what was real from what was delirium. And as I thought about it 
I began to suspect that there might well be special difficulties 
involved in just getting up and walking out of a psychiatric ward. The 


thought made me very nervous. 


The small fat nurse was feeding the man on my left some porridge. 
Between every other mouthful he returned to the bed-wetting theme. 


- I've peed the bed, I just want ye tae know. 

- Wheest, said the nurse, you’ve done nothing o the kind. 
- I’m blind, ye know. Dae ye ken I’m blind? 

- Oh, we ken fine, said the nurse, we know aa aboot ye. 


- I’ve no been blind long. Juist the ither week. An nou I’ve peed 


the bed an it’s no ma fault. 


~ Yer an awfy man, said the nurse. I keep telling ye you’ve no wet 


ony bed an you'll no listen. Whit are we gonnae dae wi you at aa? 
- O mother, O father, moaned the patient opposite. 


- It’s no hit him yet, whispered Big Leg, wiping his oxters with 


paper toweling. He’s still in shock. 


- Ay, it’s hit me awright, said the blind man, making a half turn. 


It’s fuckin’ hit me, let me tell ye. 
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Early in the afternoon an orderly came with a chair and wrestled 
me into it. Big Leg was in a sound sleep. The blind man’s face was 
turned away. The man opposite moaned his moan. The small fat nurse 
followed us with my black plastic bag as the orderly wheeled me to the 
lifts. She patted me on the back. She said I was to look on the bright 
side. We went up to the sixth floor, which was where they had the 
psychiatric ward. I made some lame protestations, as if I had any say 
in the matter. The orderly mumbled something which I couldn’t make out. 


The accent was Cheshire. 


A bald lanky freckle-faced doc holding a clipboard tight to his 
chest waited by my bed. He was smiling. 


- You were in the Clyde, I believe. Can you tell us what happened? 


I told him as best I could how I was there in my room, lying on 
top of my bed, drinking rum and following my usual train of thought, 
that is, trying to work out how my life had arrived at such a pitiable 
pass simply because I owed a little money, whilst other folk who owed 
me money did not have to hang out with the rodents for their sins, and 
in fact lived the life of Reilly, and had no intention of ever paying 
me back a penny piece. It was true I’d borrowed off the wrong people, 
but it wasn’t as if I had a choice. The wrong people were the only 
people who would lend me money. Now I was in trouble with the wrong 
people and my prospects did not look good. I explained how I kept 
telling myself there had to be a solution. How after trailing my 
thoughts round the course ten thousand times, only one solution ever 
presented itself - blow town, board a plane or train or even just a bus 
and kiss this shit-hole town and all its woes goodbye. It was a 
comforting thought - if it just stopped there, but it never did; it 
would leap ahead and spawn more or less the same nasty little dilemma 
again and again, in any town I chose to stop at. If I wanted to be 
honest with myself I knew that’s the way it would be. Pretty soon, 
wherever I went, I'd be engulfed again. I’d be in some other dirty hole, 
in some other shit-pot town, with some other pack of mongrels at my 
heels. Escape was a pipe dream. My sin was myself. My sin was my life. 


- You could see no light at the end of the tunnel? said the doc. 


- Well, there was Des. 
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- Who is Des? 


- My old buddy, Des. He came back to me, out of the past. He had 
a wallet choked with twenties and fifties. He had credit cards galore. 
He had a driving license and a mobile phone. He was my miracle. He had 
all the boodle from way back in time. He was next door with Clara and 
the dog. They were having a merry old time of it. I could hear them 
through the wall. They were planning a future together. 


The doctor nodded his head. 


- And this upset you? 


~ It did and it didn’t. 


- You’re sure Des didn’t egg you on? Throw yourself in, Boots, it'll 
be the end of all your troubles. You’re sure it wasn’t like that? 


Voices. 


I had to laugh right out, I couldn’t help myself. 


- I don’t think so, I said. Des is an old buddy of mine, we go back 
a long way. He is a real person, believe me. I thought it was my lucky 
day, our paths converging like that, after so long. I suppose I overdid 
the drinking. To clear my head I went for this quiet walk along the 
river bank near where I live. I was attacked from behind and bundled 
into the water. There was a gang of them, four at least. I was just 
about holding my own when one of them - a cowardly little bastard of 
about fourteen - cracked me on the skull with a lead pipe. I was trying 
to get my hands on his throat but the others kept pushing me under. 
That’s all I remember. It was a mugging. 


- It's the first we’ve heard it was a mugging. The police say they 
they received a call from a lady in the Brigton high flats who said she 
could see this old guy in the Clyde. She described you as sitting in two 
feet of water, waving your arms about, and drinking from a bottle. 


- I was pissed, I won’t deny it. 
- Well, said the doc, getting to his feet. Apart from scalp 


lacerations you seem to be in OK nick physically. We'll keep an eye on 


you for a while, let you have a rest. 
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With that he was off. Ten minutes later the Sister came along with 
a hypodermic, just as Big Leg had said would happen, and a few minutes 
dater I had sunk quietly into oblivion. I suppose they could see I 
needed a good long rest. 


When consciousness returned I was somewhere else. I was in Overdale 


Mental Hospital. For better or worse I was now a psycho. 


After about a week I was thoroughly dried out and feeling like a 
new man. They’d put all my clobber in the incinerator and sent somebody 
to the nearest Oxfam with my measurements. Now I had a clean suit, fresh 
underwear, new shoes and socks. The replacements were a big improvement 
in every department except the shoes, which were made out of plastic. 
How I longed for the beaten-up pair of suedes I left with the City Care 
Mission. Every afternoon I hobbled through the gardens with a manic 
depressive called Tom, who commiserated with me on my failed suicide 
bid. He knew what it was like, having suffered one or two 


disappointments himself in that line. 


Suicide was something Tom knew a lot about. Shortly after his 
mother’s death from cancer, when he was twelve, Tom awoke one morning 
to find his father’s dead body slumped on the bathroom floor; he had 
opened the veins in his arms and bled to death. That's when it started 
for Tom. This was the way out of the misery. He could escape it just 
like his dad, any time it got too terrible. It was a thought that 
soothed him, it was his only relief. There was hardly a moment when he 
wasn’t turning it over in his mind, weighing up the merits of this 
method as against that. At the same time he never forgave his father for 
baling out on him. Tom was a big man, a hulking six foot four and hugely 
obese. Mostly he was of a very kindly and placid disposition, but my 
story about the muggers got him roused. In his eyes people who 
interfered with a person’s own private death were monsters. 


- Bastards! Bastards! he burst out, quivering in every fibre. 
There was a lot of pent up anger in Tom, and you could see how 


doctors might be uncomfortable in his presence. Mostly he was kept in 


a state of chemically induced stupor. Some days he was so drugged up he 
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couldn’t perform the simplest task or even move a muscle, the orderlies 


would walk him up and down. 


Tom had degrees from various universities in the UK and abroad. 
His subjects were physics, chemistry, mathematics and computing science. 
He was thirty years old. He had never had a job, nobody wanted him. He 
had ability in everything but bullshit. If you can’t bullshit people in 
this world doors stay closed. I suppose you could say Tom was a very 
naive young man. He thought substance alone would always do the trick. 
But substance was really only secondary, if that. Mostly people never 
went beyond surfaces. What they looked for was conformity to a few 
simple social codes which had no essential bearing on the project in 
hand but without which the project in hand would seem to be in jeopardy. 
One’s personal hygiene, dress sense, outward disposition and demeanour, 
these, it seemed, counted every bit as much as mere ability. The idea 
left Tom unnerved and confused. The importance of being washed and 
shaved and smartly turned out with a bright smile and guileful words had 
no meaning for Tom. He couldn’t see how it mattered and it left him 
bemused and angry. He had no talent for mimicry so he closed his eyes 
and stayed mum. All the many interviews over several years ended in 
rejection. When his self-esteem hit rock bottom all he could do was turn 
to the psychiatrists. They blasted his brain with electric shocks and 
stuffed him full of neuroleptics. When I met Tom he had returned to the 
only sure-fire consolation he’d so far met with in life - his boyhood 


fascination with suicide. We became good pals. 


I was in the place about two months, taking life easy, keeping my 
head down, and coming and going more or less as suited my convenience. 
It was quite a good life, and nobody was hassling me. Then out of the 
blue who should turn up but Desmond. It was a sweltering hot day. Tom 
and I rested in deck chairs on the lawn, having just returned from our 
daily ramble through the broad acres of Overdale. The lady from 
Reception pointed us out to him, and as he approached, all smiles, he 
held aloft a white polythene carrier bag like a flag of truce. 


- Clara’s in the car, he said. She won’t be coming in. Hospitals 
upset her too much. She tried but it was no good. It’s her nerves. She 


was having palpitations. 


~ That's OK, I said. This place does that to people. Meet Tom. 


Tom, this is Desmond, a friend of mine from the old days. 
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They shook hands. 
- Grab a chair, I said. 


- I can't stay long, said Desmond, seating himself, she’s really 
not too well. She knew coming out here would upset her but she was 
anxious to visit you. She’s been concerned about you, Boots. Right after 
the accident we went to the Royal and they told us you'd been moved out 
here. Unfortunately Clara has this thing about ... places like this. 


- I have, too, believe me, I said. 


- They don’t bother me, said Desmond, looking about him, smiling. 


After Nethercairn nothing disturbs me. I’m pretty much immune. 


This was a new Desmond. He had a quiet self-confidence which 
certainly wasn’t on show the last time we met. My immediate thought was: 


He’s found love. 
- This place is a picnic, I said, once you get the hang of it. 


- I'm glad to hear it, said Desmond. Clara's been anxious about 


you. We both have. 
- So how are you hitting it off with Clara? I said. Everything OK? 


- Oh, great! It’s been great. I’ve never been happier. I feel 
really settled now, as if I’ve found a balance at last. She’s a 
wonderful woman, I feel really at home with her. And it’s you I have to 
thank for that, Boots. And don’t worry. I’m not one to forget things 
like that, not me. I want you to know I’m at your disposal, man, if 


there’s anything I can do, anytime. Just say the word. 
That was the kind of talk I liked to hear. 


After a while we went indoors to the cafeteria and I ordered 


coffee for the three of us. Des paid, as I knew he would. 


~ Clara has so much to tell you, said Desmond. She’s been doing a 


spot of house-hunting for you, 


- House-hunting? Why? 
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- Well, your gaff's gone, Boots. It’s all boarded up. 

He reached into the white polythene bag and laid its contents 
before us - six large portions of Clara's ginger dessert cake moistened 
with rum. 

- Get stuck into that, Desmond said. 

We did. After a taster, Tom smacked his lips with delight. 

- Scrumptious! he said. 

- The only word for it, I said. 

Tom skipped his session at Clinical Psychology where they were 
supposed to be improving his social skills. Instead he accompanied us 
out to the car to meet the woman who had baked the succulent dessert 
cakes. 

When we got to the car Clara was in a nearby field exercising 
Ernest with a rubber ball. She put on her specs and stared at us over 


the hedge. 


- Is that Boots? My, my! You’re looking pretty good. I've got good 
news for you. 


She crunched her way through a gap in the hedge. 


- This is Tom, said Des. He wanted to meet the woman who baked such 


lovely cakes. 
- Indeed? said Clara, going up to Tom and shaking his hand. My 
lord, you're a big fellow, aren’t you? You must come to tea one 


afternoon and I’11 show you some real baking. 


Desmond was walking up and down, looking all about him. Then he 
turned to Clara and said: 


- What do you say we take the lads for a spin? 


-~ Is it allowed? said Clara, looking from me to Tom and back. 
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- They don’t mind, said Tom. 
- We don't want to be getting you into any trouble, said Clara. 


- No, I said, it’s OK. They like us to get out and about - in the 


company of responsible persons, of course. 
~ As long as we’re back before lights-out, said Tom. 
- Don’t worry about that, said Clara. 
- And sober, I added. You have to be sober. 


- I should think so! said Clara. You've surely learnt your lesson 
by now, Boots. It’s the drink that’s landed you here 


- All right, then, said Desmond, pile in. 

He held the rear door open for Clara and the dog. Tom managed to 
squeeze his massive torso in beside them on the other side. I took the 
front passenger seat. 


- Where to? said Desmond. 


- Head for Govan, said Clara. We'll find a nice place and have 


lunch. 
As we picked up speed, Clara was still seeking reassurance. 
- Now I just hope nobody’s going to get into trouble over this. 
- They’11 never miss us, I said, will they, Tom? 


Tom looked at his watch and screwed his eyes upwards as he made 


some kind of calculation. 


- They’ re too busy with the serious cases, I put in, quickly, to be 
bothered with the likes of Tom and me. We're on the home stretch, right, 
Tom? They've more or less done with us. Might even be glad to see the 


back of us, if you ask me. You don’t have to worry about us, Clara? 


- Give Boots his letter before you forget, said Des. 
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- Oh, yes, said Clara, fishing a crumpled piece of paper out of 


her handbag. 


- It’s from the Housing Department, she went on, flattening out 


the paper. It’s good news. 


- It was when they shut up the Buirret flat, said Des. We knew 
you'd be coming out of hospital homeless, so we took the liberty of 


putting your name down for a house. Hope that was OK. 


- We've been up and down viewing on your behalf for weeks, said 
Clara, thrusting the battered document in front of my nose This is the 
most hopeful so far. They’re offering you a two-apartment in Balornock. 
The flat’s in perfect decorative order. Isn't that great? 


So what happened about Buirret’s place? I said. 


- E£ don’t even want to talk about it, said Clara. The trouble 
we've had! That night, remember? The night you tumbled into the Clyde. 
Well, the police came round asking if I'd seen or heard anything. They 
already knew all about you. The derelict next-door, that’s how they 
described you. I told them I knew nothing about the unfortunate man. Of 
course I knew of him, I had seen him about the place, I explained. And 
I further explained how I never ventured out after dark and always kept 
the blinds drawn. However, Margo Knak, my downstairs neighbour, had seen 
and heard plenty, or so she made out. I was out on the landing with 
Ernest, giving him his weekly grooming, when Margo waylaid the policeman 
on the stair. I heard every word. The squatter on the top floor was a 
Maniac, Margo was certain. He had to be on drugs as well as booze, 
judging by the state he was in any time she saw him. In her opinion he 
was also a paedophile. Always giving her son Alisdair that funny look. 
They had better check the Sex Offenders’ register. All afternoon he’d 
been causing a disturbance on the stair. He'd been trooping up and down 
waving a bottle about. People were afraid to open their doors. He was 
shouting obscenities through all the letterboxes. Not only that, he 
urinated up against her door. She was in fear of her life with Mr Knak 
out at work and her poor boy Alisdair down with a virus. She hoped the 
authorities were going to take steps at long last. Several flats in the 
street had been burgled since his arrival on the scene about six weeks 
ago. It used to be such a quiet, respectable wee street. And then the 
constable asked her to describe the man, and she gave a pretty good 


description - tall man, bent, white hair. unkempt. ragged and emaciated 
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in appearance, round about sixty plus years of age, and going by the 
name of Boots. There was no mention made of Des, I thought it safest to 
keep him out of sight in the attic. Then the policeman said they’d just 
fished a man answering that description out of the Clyde and taken him 


to the Royal. He said he wasn’t expected to see out the night. 
Clata paused. Ernest gave two barks. 


- You're a very lucky man, said Clara. A couple more minutes and 


you'd have been done for. Ask Desmond. 


- Yes, said Des, that’s what they told us at the Royal. Lucky to 


have made it. 
- The Environment people were there the very next day, said Clara. 
They said Buirett’s flat was a health hazard, which I’ve been telling 


them for years. Then the factor’s men came and gutted the place out. Now 
it's all boarded up. They put on a metal door. 


- So we gave them your name, said Desmond, care of Clara, as the 
dispossessed occupier. They say they’1l re-house you. A bit of luck, ey? 
All you have te do is go along and sign the missive. 

- Do I get to see the place first, I said. 


- No problem, said Clara. I have the key. 


- We could do that now if you want, said Des. 


If Tom doesn’t mind, I said. 
- Whatever you want, said Tom. 


So we sped straight through Govan and off to the multi storeys in 
Balornock. Clara talked the whole way there. How the Red Road had got 
such a bad name she simply would never understand. All right, thirty 
storeys high, but there's a lift, for God's sake. And on every landing 
there’s a chute down which you can dispose of your rubbish. What could 
be more convenient? If only poor Mr Buirett had had access to an amenity 
of that kind. It could have saved his life. Also there’s a friendly 
concierge to look after things and assist the aged and infirm. What a 


boon that must be! He’s on first name terms with all the cccupants. At 
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the press of a button he’s at your service on the intercom. If you're 
not up to it, he’1l fetch in your groceries, pick up your medication, 
pay your. electric bill etc. That’s what I was told. The neighbours also 
seem very nice people. She’d had a brief chat with the man in the flat 
two doors to my right. He'd been a tenant there eleven years. Was 
employed in a supervisory capacity in the Bilsland Bakery in Hydepark 
Street. When they went into liquidation he ran a wee shoppe for the 
National Trust in Pollock house. And that was Sighthill cemetery to the 
left. That's where her grandfather Guthrie, the haberdasher, was buried 
in the family vault. There was room for several more but she preferred 
cremation herself. Never could bear to be too near old Guthrie, nobody 
could. Too free with his hands and, to tell the whole truth, a bit of 
@ pervert. But the old bugger made pots of money and never spent 
tuppence he didn’t grieve over. They always said he had a thing for 
Clara, always took her onto his lap when they watched the telly of an 
evening. Nobody noticed anything, sly old fox. Left her an Art Nouveau 
pendant which Sothebys valued for her at fifteen hundred quid. She 
reckoned she’d earned it. 


As we neared Balornock my heart began to race, and in a moment I 
was drenched in sweat. All at once some straggling clouds obscured the 
sun. I took it as an omen. The landscape grew ever more desolate. I was 
sure I was going to have a heart attack. I suddenly went limp, sitting 
there in the wet. Clara kept rattling on but I wasn’t listening. I was 
overcome with nausea. Near the Red Road I had to get out of the car. I 
held onto some palings and spewed Clara’s ginger dessert cake into a 
ditch. There was a welcome breeze coming up. I wouldn’t have said no to 
a drink. I made my mind up there and then I wouldn’t be going back to 
Overdale that night or any other, if I could help it. I had the feeling 
my time might be short, and I wanted to be on my own to think about my 
life and my death. I'd tap Des for a few quid and stay overnight in the 
Balornock flat. 


At length we came to our appointed tower block. It was indeed 
thirty storeys high. We took the lift to the top floor, and at the far 
end of a short corrider Clara put the key in a little green door, and 


we were home. 


Sometimes you just know things. Sometimes you get a feeling in your 
bones about certain things. At that moment I sensed I was on the 
threshold of the place I would die in. It was a neutral kind of feeling, 
neither happy nor sad. I was still feeling unwell, but the nausea had 
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given way to a certain weariness, and coming along with that was a sense 
of resignation. All my manoeuvring had led here, now it seemed I was too 
tired to manoeuvre any more, too tired to turn back, to escape or even 
want to. This would be home for what remained of my life. It was 
something I just knew. And there was nothing I could do about it. It 
certainly didn’t make me happy. At the same time it didn’t send me into 
a panic. I thought that odd. I must indeed be tired, I was so calm, so 
resigned. Yet it was the dreariest house I had ever been in in my whole 


life. Tonight I would get me a bottle. 


They went out onto the veranda. Desmond was extolling the 
panoramic view. Clara, hands on hips, was gulping down large amounts of 
swirling air. Tom had both elbows on the balustrade, and was staring 


down into the forecourt where Desmond's car was parked. 


- What wonderfully clean air! Clara said. This is the place for 
you, Boots. This will chase the cobwebs out of your lungs. 


They say that at the hour of death there is a flash of light 
and the whole of the life we lived passes before our eyes in that 
instant. I think of that light making havoc there in the darkness 
as only light can. One of the tricks nature likes to play on us, 
blinding us in the heat of the day, and mocking us with insights 
in the dark, when insights can no longer be of use, when we’re done 
in and looking only for rest. And the light floods in. 


It comes in, this fearsome blaze of light, and our dead selves 
rise up before us and we remember at last; the dark wrenched from 


our grasp, and at last we see. 


The things we gave our lives to - phantoms. All the big and 
little Pharaohs at whose feet we trembled, the empty name that made 
us crawl, the mere word that chained us - now at last we see our 
fears for what they truly were, children’s terrors in the dark. Is 
this all it was, only Maya, illusion? Like Simon Buirett we sought 
to build a refuge, and built instead a tomb. This was the work we 
were at, a whole life long. And the light gets in. 
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It didn’t take long for Clara to sell her flat, and she and 
Desmond moved to Kilsyth. They don’t visit anymore. They’ve found 
refuge in each other and they don’t need me; I’m glad of that. Des 
no longer even prays, or so he told me, and I’m glad of that too. 
They send me a card at Christmas. Only Tom ever visits me now. 
He’ ll bring in the morning paper, sometimes a can of beer. We sit 
and talk. Tom is building no refuge, his days are empty, he has 
found no dream to be consoled by. He likes going out to the 
veranda. He’il stand there for an hour in any weather. 


- This is not the day, Tom, I'll whisper, joining him. 


Some days he is in terrible pain and it shows in his face. That's 
when he’s been dodging the medication. There is no way I can relieve him 
of the pain. He will lie on the floor with his cap over his face. 
Sometimes he'll wear my coat over his own for added protection. 


Sometimes he weeps. Can Tom be saved? 


Often we drink tea, and munch toasted cheese sandwiches. We take 
the long walk back into the city. We visit parks. We call in at 
museums, cafes. We sit in George Square a lot. I listen to the story of 
his life and the way he thinks things might have worked out had his 
father been a different kind of man, and he a different kind of son. 
In Tom’s world there is little joy, and little hope, only the appalling 
certainty of loss. He knows what the drugs are doing to his body and his 
mind. With each visit, it seems to me, less and less of the real Tom is 
present. I cannot see that he will ever find happiness. One day I 
suppose he will step out on that veranda and jump. It cannot be 
otherwise. He will jump and, as usual, the indifferent universe will be 


looking elsewhere. 


So today it’s my time to dream. I am dreaming, not sleeping, 
seldom asleep now. If I have nothing to do, no pressing business 
to attend to, at least I have plenty to think about. Soon I will 
open my eyes on the wall, the unending vistas of the wall, and 
there will be pain to think about. The first of the futile 
exercises to which I bend my mind: trying to locate precisely and 
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identify the pain. It may not be today’s pain. I seldom feel quite 
up to today’s pain. The day that is here now will have its claws 


in my flesh soon enough. 


For the moment, the past suffices. I have mastered it, more 
ar less, and drawn the venom out of it, or all I could. It is 
already a chimaera. So here they prance, all my vanquished little 
nightmares, quaint little emasculate things, now so subdued, at my 
beck and call. All my anaemic little victims. 


Today I will sport with my chimaeras, a breathing space before 
reality starts taking me apart. Few days in sixty-odd years when 
it was any different. 


Lodged here in my council highrise, in a huddle of dirty 
bedclothes, eyes shut but not asleep, seldom asleep now. Here lies 
Boots. 


